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PUBLISHERS UNITE 

TO END FREE USE 
OF MUSIC BY THE 
RADIO STATIONS 


First Step in Program to Ex- 
tend License Payments for 
Broadcasting of “Standard” 
Music Is Reached When 
Leading Firms Apply for 
Membership in American 
Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers — 
After Feb. 1, All Wireless 
Companies Must Pay Fee 
for Use of Compositions in 
Catalogs of Eight Pub- 
lishers 
EGULATION of the radio broad- 

casting industry in the United 

States so as to secure royalties for the 

composer is promised, as a result of 

the application of eight publishers of 

“standard” music to join the Ameri- 

can Society of Composers, Authors 

and Publishers. The most important 
step yet made in the direction of plac- 
ing the radio music programs of the 
country on a strictly “business” basis 
was that begun last week when the 


following prominent publishers de- 
cided to ask for admission to the pro- 
tective organization: G. Schirmer, 


Inc.; Carl Fischer, Inc.; J. Fischer 
& Brother, the John Church Com- 
pany, Harold Flammer, Inc.; Belwyn, 
Inc.; Walter Jacobs, Inc * and the Sam 
Fox Music Company. The American 
Society was scheduled to consider the 
applications at a meeting on Jan. 18, 
and an official of this organization indi- 
cated that their membership would fol- 
low as a matter of course. The radio 
authorities will be forbidden to broad- 
cast any works in the catalogs of these 
publishers after Feb. 1, unless they 
agree to pay license fees ranging from 
$250 to $5,000 to the Society. 

The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, which already 
includes some forty publishers of bal- 
lad ls and other music, has been the most 
ctive factor in demanding a royalty fee 
of radio stations for the privilege of 
broadeasting the compositions of mem- 
bers. With the growth of the new in- 
dustry into national proportions, the 
Society called a conference of represen- 
tatives of leading radio stations in Sep- 
tember, 1922, when the claims of the 
composers were urged. No decision was 
reached at this time. The radio officials 
maintained that they were unable to 
Pay royalties, as they received no reve- 


hues for broadcasting. They declared 
al that if royalty fees were estab- 
lished, performers would also demand 


ment for their services at the broad- 
ing stations. Their attitudes was 
radio was still in an experimental 
Stave and not yet a business. 
1e contention of the composers’ pro- 
ve society, as explained by E. C. 
s, one of its executives, early in the 
is that broadcasting is in the 
st sense a business, as the sales of 
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Blame Laid on Germans in New York 


for Failure of Wagnerian Company 


conferences on the company’s 
but at the time this 
there seemed to be 
said, that these 
successful. 


HE efforts made to adjust the finan- 
cial troubles of the Wagnerian Opera 
New York 

resumed, have so 
Officers of the com- 
failure of the enter- 


frequent 
financial situation, 
issue went to press, 
very little hope, he 
conferences would be 


Company, and permit the 
performances to be 
far proved futile. = ; 
“Only Ten Per Cent of Germans in 


pany attribute the 

prise to the apathy exhibited towards Audiences 

; ry > ‘oar p . 1g] > . N SUT : 2 

= by the German residents of New . George Blumenthal, who first brought 
York. the Wagnerian Company to America, 


A season intended to last for six says the present collapse is mainly due 


weeks was opened on Christmas night; to the utter lack of support received 

pr . : - « from German-Americans in_ Greater 
but the company went into the hands of New York. One club which promised 
a receiver, Edwin T. Murdoch, on Jan. to raise $30,000 in the sale of tickets 
7, and on the following night, as an- did not raise thirty cents, he asserted; 
nounced in MUSICAL AMERICA last week, and the audiences during the season, he 
the performances were _ suspended. i 


Since that time, Mr. Murdoch has held [Continued on page 6] 
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CHICAGOANS HEAR 

“ SONNAMBULA’S” 
OLD TUNES AGAIN 
AS NEW DIVA BOWS 


Graziella Pareto, Making 
Local Début with Civic 
Forces, Wins Impressive 
Success in Bellini Work— 
Charles Marshall Given Tre- 
mendous Ovation for Su- 
perb_ Interpretation of 
“Samson” — Last of Chil- 
dren’s Matinées Among Op- 
eratic Events of Week 


HICAGO, Jan. —Bellini’s old 
opera, ‘“‘La Sonnambula,” revived 
after a slumber of three years, was 
e » Kory,» new offering of the Chicago 
Pa for its ninth week of the 
ason in the Auditorium 
served for the Chicago 
e company of Graziella 
yas a member of the com- 
e New York season three 
o, and who has been a favorite 
at Ravinia, twenty miles north of Chi- 
cago, for two seasons, but has never 
before sung in Chicago. 

The melodious old opera was revived 
on Monday night. Mme. Pareto scored 
an impressive success, and was the re- 
cipient of several demonstrations, espe- 
cially after the first scene of the third 
act. She had retired to her dressing- 
room to change her costume, and Tito 
Schipa, who was the Elvino of the cast, 
took several well-deserved curtain calls 


present sé 

: ‘hate "2 
sist eit : 
areto,-wi's 


alone. The audience kept up its demon- 
stration, and Mme. Pareto, who had 
changed into the costume she wears 


in the last scene, was hastily summoned 
from her dressing-room and responded 
to several curtain calls on her own ac- 
count. 

Her singing of the role of Amina was 
beautiful vocalism, marked by exquisite 
refinement and good taste. Her voice 
was very light, but the quality was sil- 
very and delicate, and she found no 


difficulty in competing with the light 
instrumentation which, with Bellini, 
figured as an orchestral score. She is 


a vocal aristocrat, always true to pitch, 
and surmounting the coloratura diffi- 
culties with easy certainty. 

Tito Schipa has been heard as Elvino 
before, so his hearers were prepared 
for the beautiful singing that he did 
in the arias and duets of this opera. 
His voice was ardent, sweet, virile, and 
he did pure singing of the true bel 
canto type. Bellini’s score lends itself 
well to the voice, for the composer has 
provided an unlimited supply of paralle] 


thirds and sixths for the tenor and 
soprano to sing sweetly together. 
The third of the trio of principals 


was Virgilio Lazzari, as Count Rudolph. 
Lazzari found the music much to his 
taste, and sang with greater sweetness 
and beauty to his resonant bass than he 
has ever before disclosed during his as- 
sociation with the company. 

Alfredo Gandolfi, although without a 
great deal] of singing to do, made the 
character role of Alessio, peasant ad- 
mirer of Lisa, stand out; and Elizabeth 
Kerr, who formerly was in the chorus, 
won applause for her singing as Liza, 


[Continued on page 38] 
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Boston Hears Gilbert’s Negro Rhapsody 
for First Time at Symphony Concert 


Schmitz Appears with Monteux’s Forces—Werrenrath, Hayes, 
Bertmen, Clara Larsen and John Peirce Heard in Recitals 
—Julius Risman Soloist with People’s Symphony—Apollo 
Club Gives Second Concert—Rose Leverone, Soprano, and 
Cyrus Ullian, Pianist, Make Débuts 


By HENRY LEVINE 


eS 


OSTON, Jan. 14.—Two interesting 

works were given their first Boston 
performance by the Boston Symphony at 
the concerts of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Jan. 11 and 12. The 
first of these, Gliére’s Symphonic Poem, 
“The Sirens,” was entertaining and pic- 
turesque music, richly suggestive of the 
story it depicted. Henry F. Gilbert’s 
Negro Rhapsody also had its first Boston 
performance. This music was suggested 
by a description of a “Shout” in the pref- 
ace of “Slave Songs of the United 
States.” The chief themes are based on 
Negro folk-music and spirituals, which 
Mr. Gilbert has incorporated into larger 
forms with characteristic skill in orches- 
tral treatment and development. There 
are well-sustained moods, contrast, and 
a surging climax. The work was well 
received. E. Robert Schmitz gave a 
brilliant performance of the piano part 
in d’Indy’s Symphony on a_ French 
Mountaineers’ Song. The strings of the 
orchestra appeared to excellent advan- 
tage in Handel’s Concerto Grosso, No. 
6, in G Minor. 

Reinald Werrenrath appeared at Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6. 
In his first group of classic airs the 
baritone showed himself master of sus- 
tained melodic line. A group of songs 
by Brahms, Grieg, and Sinding was 
interpreted with intensity of feeling and 
resourcefulness of style. A group of 
Negro spirituals, arranged by R. 
Nathaniel Dett, followed, and _ several 
sea songs and lighter numbers were 
sung with great fancy, gusto, and 
charm. Innumerable encores were added 
to the program. Herbert Garrick’s ac- 
companiments were tasteful. 

In the evening Roland Hayes gave a 
recital at Symphony Hall for the benefit 
of the Calhoun Schoo!. The house was 
completely sold out, including standing 
room and stage seats. Mr. Hayes re- 
newed the favorable impressions of his 
previous concerts. He is without a peer 
in his inspired singing of the Negro 
spirituals. Other songs found in him 
an interpreter highly skilled in the arts 
of song and sincerely musical in his pro- 
jection of the moods of his music. 


“Tired Business Man” Likes 
His Opera, Says Insull 


HICAGO, Jan. 12.—The “tired 

business man” finds in opera a 
relaxation, instead of a_ bogy 
which he is unwillingly made to 
face by a socially ambitious wife, 
‘Samuel Insull, president of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, said in 
an address here today before a 
meeting of mid-Western members 


of the American Civic Music 
Association, representing fifty-six 
cities. Mr. Insull described the 


great possibilities which he fore- 
sees in a co-operation between 
opera companies with the civic ac- 
tivities of music associations of 
adjacent cities. Other speakers, 
who urged “music for humanity’s 
sake, not music’s sake,” included 
Martha Scott, a social worker, for- 
merly of Hull House. She described 
the effect of learning to sing upon 
boys recruited from the slums. 
These youngsters when first taught 
to sing as a means of self-expres- 
sion frequently were able to pro- 
duce only a throaty yell. When 
they learned to voice their emo- 
tions and to laugh, however, she 
said, they became different beings, 
illustrating the regenerative ef- 
fect of music. 


PITT TTT TTTAT HNeeey nit " rere 
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The People’s Symphony gave its ninth 
concert at the St. James Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer led his forces through notable 
performances of Weber’s “Jubel”’ Over- 
ture, Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Over- 
ture-Fantaisie. Julius Risman, the solo- 
ist, played Saint-Saéns’ Violin Concerto, 
No. 3, in B Minor. The young violinist, 
making his second appearance with this 
orchestra, again proved himself a per- 
former of signal merit. He was well 
received by the audience. 

The Apollo Club gave its second con- 
cert at Jordan Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 8. Mr. Mollenhauer conducted the 
large chorus with his usual effectiveness 
and insight. Frank H. Luker was the 


accompanist. The assisting artist was 
Georges Miquelle, ’cellist, who played 
with his wonted technical skill and sensi- 
bility to fine musical values. 

The first of Miss Terry’s series of con- 
certs at the Hotel Vendome was given 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 8. Clara 
Larsen, pianist, and John Peirce, bari- 
tone, were the performers. Miss Larsen 
played two groups of solos with zest, 
brilliance, and tonal charm. Numbers 
by Griffes were especially well per- 
formed. Mr. Peirce sang two groups of 
songs, including two effective songs in 
Spanish. He employed his resonant and 
mellow baritone voice with musical dis- 
cretion, and tasteful ardor. J. Angus 
Winter was his able accompanist. 

Rose Leverone, soprano, made a 
Jordan Hall début on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 9. She sang well songs by 
Italian, Russian, French, and American 
composers. Miss Leverone possesses a 
voice of unusually sympathetic timbre 
which she employs with smoothness of 
delivery and charm of style. She sings 
with haunting expressiveness and with 
a becoming sincerity and reserve. James 
Ecker played skillful accompaniments. 

Another début at Jordan Hall was 
that of Cyrus Ullian, pianist, pupil ef 
Hans Ebell, on Friday evening, Jan. 11. 
Mr. Ullian’s début was a very auspicious 
one. He possesses a flair for color, 
brilliance, and dash, and plays with a 
fine feeling for musical values and tech- 
nical assurance that bespeak high native 
talent and capable instruction. The 
large audience was very enthusiastic. 





Hanson, Roman ‘Fellow, Here on Visit, Tells 
of Old World's Attitude to Our Composers 


OWARD HANSON, one of the hold- 

ers of a fellowship in music at the 
American Academy in Rome, has just 
returned to the United States after two 
years of activity in Europe. Mr. Han- 
son’s fellowship has still another year 
to run, but he has come back to America 
to superintend the production here of 
several of his works and incidentally to 
conduct the first performance in this 
country of a score which he completed 
during his stay abroad. 

“It would be utterly impossible,” said 
Mr. Hanson, “to estimate accurately the 
value of what the Academy is doing for 
the American musician not only as re- 
gards the opportunity it gives him for 
study, but also the standing it affords 
him among European musicians and the 
chances of having his works performed. 

“The system is admirable. You 
not nagged at or urged to write music 
or bothered in any way. 
given the opportunity to 
peace of mind, without worries of any 
sort. Assistance in the matter of criti- 
cism and contact with leading Italian 
composers Is put in your way, and then 
you are left to find yourself. Sometimes 
it takes a considerable time. Some of 
the men do little or nothing for a year 
except absorb. One of the most valuable 
things is the intercourse with the other 


are 


You are simply 
compose in 


‘fellows’ in painting and sculpture. The 
broadening influence of this is _ ineal- 
culable. 

“Best of all, I think, is the oppor- 


tunity to sit down and think things out, 
to decide who and what you are and 
what you want to do. I believe that a 
good deal of the trouble with the Ameri- 
can composer in general is that he writes 


down too quickly. What you do not 
write, I take it, is of far more impor- 
tance than what you do write, for at 
least two-thirds of what you think is 


inspiration, is not ‘you’ at all, and if you 
commit this to paper, your work suffers 
by just that much. Look carefully at a 
number of scores by Americans and you 
will find a block of French, a block o 
German and a block of Italian music. | 
a man is all of those things, this may be 
all right. but I do not believe an Ameri- 
can is all those things. 


“Finds Self” in Sweden 


¢ 
i 
c 
i 


“The ‘fellows’ are supposed to spend 
a certain amount of time each season in 
traveling. I went to Sweden among 
other places, where my parents came 
from, and it was there I found myself 
and found just what I wanted to do 
musically, and the result was my ‘Nor- 
die Symphony,’ which I conducted with 
the orchestra of the Augusteo in Rome 
and which Alfred Hertz will give its first 














Howard Hanson 


American performance very shortly. I 
also found inspiration for my ‘North 
and West,’ which is to have its first per- 
formance by the New York Symphony 
on Feb. 3, with me conducting. The 
Symphony will be done by Ganz in St. 
Louis and one of the two by Rothwell in 
Los Angeles. I don’t know whether peo- 
ple will like these works, but they will 
feel it is my own work and that it is 
good self-expression at least. 


To Write for Leeds Festival 


“With regard to having our works 
performed, I believe that a ‘fellow’ of the 
Academy can have performed anything 
he does, providing it is an obviously sin- 
cere piece of work. Europeans expect 
us to do thing's in music and are looking 
forward to them, hence they always lend 
a friendly ear. My chamber music 
pieces have been played by some of the 
foremost organizations in Europe, and 
Coates is to do one of my symphonic 
works next season. 

“But the greatest honor of all is that 
I have been invited to write the big 
choral work for the 1925 Festival in 
Leeds and to conduct it myself! Does 
not that look as though they had an open 
mind about Americans? The book is 
being prepared by Mrs. Albert Coates 
and it will be on a Scandinavian subject. 
I consider this a signal honor not only 
for me as an individual but also for the 
American composer. 

“American composers are being recog- 
nized in Europe on their own merits 
without any nationalistic props, and 
American music is beginning to stand on 
its own feet without any apologies!” 


J. A. H. 


Philadelphian Gives $1,000 to 
Washington Opera School 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 16.— 
Edouard Albion, director of 
the Washington Opera Company, 
has announced that Samuel Fels, 
Philadelphia millionaire, has given 
$1,000 to the Washington Opera 
School to aid in carrying forward 
its work in the development of 
young American singers. Accord- 
= ing to Mr. Albion, the gift was 
- made without conditions by Mr. 
Fels, who has in many ways 
shown his definite interest in the 
: development of music in America, 
: notably by large contributions to 
the upkeep of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. A. T. M. 


Ernesto Berimen played at Jord 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 12 
Of special interest was a Liszt grou 
including the Fantaisie-Sonata (“after 
a Reading of Dante.”) Mr. Berdmen 
performed this with heroic splendor ai 
nobility of style. Profound musician- 
ship and scholarly dignity distinguish 
his interpretations of works by Bach- 
Szanto, Brahms, and Schumann. In a 
lighter group of modern works Mr. 
Bertimen revealed impressionistic skill, 
control of color, and rhythmic fancy. 

The Russian Cathedral Sextette gave 
a varied program of Russian chants 
folk-songs, as well as operatic and co: 
cert music. The members were attire: 
in picturesque Russian costumes and 
gave genuine pleasure with their pe: 
formance. The singing of Nichola 
Vasilieff, tenor, was especially conspicu 
ous for beauty of voice and natura! 
musical style. 


BROOKLYNITES WILL 
GIVE OPERA IN ITALY 


Salmaggi’s Forces Plan Spring 
Season in Rome and 
Naples 

A musical project which will prove 
of interest to all American singers is 
a spring season of grand opera in Ital) 
at the Teatro Nazionale in Rome, and 
the Mercadente in Naples by the Brook 
lyn Opera Company, Chevalier Alfredo 
Salmaggi, director. The casts of opera 
to be given will be composed largely 


American artists assisted by prominent 
Italian singers, with an Italian chorus 
and orchestra. 

The organization aims to offer op- 
portunities for gifted American singers 
to make operatic débuts in Italy under 
favorable circumstances. The compan) 
will leave New York early in March a 
daily rehearsals will be held on boa 
en route to Italy. The first per! 
mance will be given ‘at the Nazion 
on or about March 15, and later at 
Mereadente in Naples. 

A benefit performance by the comp 
will be given at the Manhattan Op: 


House, New York, on Feb. 3, w! 
Verdi’s “Otello” will be sung with 
leading roles taken by Fortunato 


Angelis, tenor; Alfredo Zagaroli, b 
tone, and Emily Day, soprano. 


Theaters to Be 


Philadelphia 


Under Censorship Board 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 12.—Th 

theaters of this city, including 
presumably the operatic perform 
ances, will be placed under the con 
trol of a censorship board at th 
decision of the new city adminis 
tration. Mayor Kendrick las 
week announced the appointment 
of Thomas M. Love, local theate 
manager, as head of the board 
The move is believed to be part oi 


the program which has been in- 
augurated by Gen. Smedley D 


Butler, newly appointed Director 
of Public Safety, to abolish crim« 
here. A meeting of all theatrical 
managers will be held soon, at 
which General Butler and Mayo! 
Kendrick will give their views on 
the proper conduct of theaters in 
this city. 
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“Back-Stage” 


in New York’s Concert Halls 


[ow the Musical Auditoriums of the Metropolis Are Kept in Readiness to Receive Visits of Music-Loving Throngs — Large 
Staff Required to Feed Boilers That Supply Lights to Glow at Triumphs of a Paderewski—the Vocation of the Usher 
as Training School for a Musical Career —Some Foibles of Artists and Audiences as Seen by the Concert Hall 


Attendant 
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ternoon at Carnegie Hall. 
In the great auditorium, 
with its  sober-colored 
walls and great shaded 
lights, a hushed multitude 
sat spellbound as Paderewski played 
his Concerto under the baton of Wal- 
ter Damrosch. The varied life of a 
great concert hall for the moment cen- 
tered in its heart, the vast room where 
music throbs twice daily on the aver- 
age throughout the winter season. 
But through all the corridors of the 
large building that stands as a monu- 
ment to the philanthropy of a great 
Scottish industrialist there was ac- 
tivity—unseen by the subscribers of 
the New York Symphony, but as im- 
portant as the movements of the musi- 
cians in making possible this concert. 

In a small office in the very rear of the 
main floor close by the magic stage exit 
through which Melba, Kreisler and Hof- 
mann have passed to their automobiles, 
Louis Salter, superintendent of the build- 
ing, sat at his desk, surrounded by tele- 
phones. It was the zero hour in the day 
of that music temple—the hush during 
which the distinguished soloist played 
encores, drowned at their conclusion by 
the distant boom of applause. Soon the 
aisles would be emptied of adorers, and 
then a new cycle would begin—the prep- 


aration for another concert in the eve- 
ning. 
“The great crowds who attend con- 


certs here,” said Mr. Salter, “our guests, 
if you please, have no conception of the 
labor required in keeping up this home 
of music. Our day begins early at Car- 
negie Hall—hours before the first of the 
matinée concert-goers arrive. There is 
first the clean-up after the evening’s 
concert. 

“Soon the musicians arrive for rehear- 
sals of the various orchestras that play 
here. On some mornings there are as 
many as three symphonies using the hall, 
one in the auditorium, another in the 
Chamber Music Hall and a third in the 
Chapter Hall on the fifth floor. The 
average concert-goer knows only one 
part of our building, but it is like a hon- 
eycomb, each cell of which is important 
in the whole. 

“Off the side of the auditorium are the 
rchestral players’ quarters—including 
a large locker room and three basements 


rying Up Women Recitalists’ Bouquets 


Sometimes No Light Matter for the 


1 99 
ner 


T was a festive holiday af- 


By R. M. KNERR 


for the storage of the instrument trunks. 
Sometimes there are as many as 500 
irunks here at one time. 

“There are sometimes seven symphony 
concerts given in the hail in six days. 
The stage arrangements are usually dif- 
ferent tor each event. The plattorms 
for the seating of the performers must 
be shifted between afternoon and eve- 
ning events, and in cases where a chil- 
dren’s orchestral program and an ora- 
torio performance by a large chorus and 
orchestra share the day, the labor is con- 
siderable. 

“One of the things which audiences 
rarely think of in connection with a con- 
cert hall is its power house. In the base- 
ment of Carnegie are the large boilers 
which provide light and heat for the 
building. When the great piano virtuoso 
bends over the keyboard on the stage, 
1500 lights play upon him—the power 
for which is derived by some fifteen tons 
of coal burnt each day under the super- 
vision of an engineering staff of a dozen 
men.” 


The Usher's Life a Busy One 

In the auditorium the lights had been 
turned down to quell the enthusiasm of 
those habitually rabid for encores. The 
audience had with a few. exceptions filed 
out of the hall. Near the door stood a 
round-faced bespectacled man—O’Shea, 
captain of the ushers. For twenty-five 
years he has guided the force that bows 
the concert patron to his particular one 
among the 2996 seats in the building. 

“We have a good staff of ushers,” said 
Mr. O’Shea—‘“students, most of them. 
The boys in many cases come from New 
York colleges and the girls from the 
residential art clubs. ‘The division is 
about half and half between the sexes. 
Among these are several holders of 
musical scholarships for study with 
noted teachers. Many are planning to 
go into musical or dramatic work. You 
see,” he finished with a smile, “we have 
even some famous alumni of the Car- 
negie Hall ushering force.” 





“Favorites” 

In an effort to find out just what are 
the joys and sorrows of an usher’s life, 
the writer approached several members 
of these staffs in New York’s chief halls. 
“You may think it a simple matter,” 
said one of them, “to get several thou- 
sands of persons into their seats within 
the ten minutes when the flood of ar- 
rivals is at its height. I shouldn’t mind 
exchanging clothes with you and letting 
you try it. Then, too, carrying up 
women recitalists’ bouquets is sometimes 
no light matter for the usher! 

“Generally speaking, there are two 
pestiferous types of concert patrons, if 
you will excuse the term. One is the 
fussy and the other the unobtrusive. The 
first is, on the whole, the more deadly, 
always demanding attention. 

“The pompous type of auditor bustles 
in, thrusts his ticket stubs before one’s 
face, no matter how many others are 
waiting for directions. The conversa- 
tion that ensues is somewhat as follows: 

“*Usher, where are these 
please?’ 

“If it is in the upper circles, one sim- 
ply gives such directions as ‘Third row, 
fourth and fifth seats to the right.’ This 
kind of patron usually repeats with some 
hauteur and much confidence, ‘Fourth 
row, third and fifth seats. Thank you,’ 


seats, 


and is off, whereupon the necessity 
arises of having to head him off and 
correct the mistake. 

“The bane of the usher’s life, how 


ever, is the quiet person who slips into 
his own seat—usually the wrong one 
and after the performance has begun, 
must be routed out to make room for the 
rightful occupant. Sometimes’ whole 
rows of sitters have to be readjusted. 
“Other varieties of musical souls are 
those who are much given to conversa- 
tion and audible soliloquies. While a 
group of newcomers in the aisle decides 
whether Mrs. 


the nice problem as to 
Jones will sit next to Mr. Smith, the 
man in the end seat must often remain 
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“Celebrity Worshippers That Besiege the Stage Door Present Something of a Problem” 


on his feet for several minutes after the 
planist has begun his group. Though 
it is annoying to be kept waiting in the 
rear of the hall until the end of a num- 
ber, you can’t blame the concert halls for 
enforcing this rule.” 

_ “Ushers sometimes get strange re- 
quests,” said another attendant. “Most 
trequent, perhaps, is inquiry as to the 
time and the whereabouts of the water 
cooler. The lady who loses her gloves, 
the person who feels a draught, the hun- 
dred-and-one who never see the pile of 
programs when they enter—all these 
keep one busy.” 

At the Metropolitan one usher regu- 
larly has the job of supporting a 
wealthy elderly lady to her automobile. 
Attendants who remain year after year 
at these institutions patronized by peo- 
ple of culture sometimes acquire almost 
the position of confidants. <A favorite 
carriage-caller is sometimes’ regaled 
with difficulties to motor travel in 
mid-winter and merits of musical 
programs. 


as 


the 


Guarding the Stage Door 


The sanctum sanctissimum of the con- 
cert hall is, of course, its stage. Here 
the spells of a Heifetz and a Casals are 
woven, and here, too, the curiosity of the 
public centers. When the door that leads 


from the regions off-stage is dramati- 
cally opened, hundreds—often thousands 
of eyes are fastened upon the celeb- 


rity’s entrance. Nearby lies the artist’s 
mom—that mysterious “outer darkness” 
of which the public usually knows little. 

In Aeolian Hall a marble miniature 
staircase leads down to a pleasant base- 
ment salon, where the musician holds his 
court after the concert. There are 
mirror-lined dressing rooms, where the 
final touches to the woman artist’s 
toilette may be applied. Over the re- 
gion back-stage reigns Mr. Mogul, who 
sees to it that the artist’s entrances and 
exits and any details of his comfort 
are adequately managed. Just Mr. 
Clark presided over the force of atten- 
dants in the auditorium, the genial ruler 
of back-stage “heartens’’- the too timor- 
ous débutante or has the lights adjusted 
to suit individual desires. 

And the worshippers that besiege the 
stage door! These present, indeed, 
something of a problem. When the art- 
ist brings a personal representative to 
the hall, as many of the prominent ones 
do, he acts as a sort of mediator between 
the harried guardian of the stage door 
and the celebrity himself. Under every 


as 








imaginable pretext, strange musical fa- 
natics seek to gain admittance back- 
stage, not that they may annihilate the 
object of their interest with a bomb, but 
merely to touch the hem of his garment. 

The problem is much complicated by 
the fact that intimate friends of the 
musician often make a similar plea for 
admittance. In his zeal one harassed 
attendant at a stage door turned 4 
sternly cold shoulder upon the wife of 
the prominent conductor of a concert not 
long ago, until, almost tearful, she 
was rescued by an initiate among the 
management staff! 

Standing in the rear corridor of Car- 
negie Hall, as the closing strains of 
Paderewski’s last encore floated from 
the stage, the writer saw the army of 
sycophants preparing to assemble. 

“No!” cried the perspiring, agonized 
doorman. “Nobody admitted. I don’t 
care- Fe 

A prominent member of the board of 
directors of the orchestra plunged up 
excitedly and was stayed by the inex- 
orable hand. A moment and the at- 
tendant waxed cordial. There are “open 
sesames” even to stage doors. 

A chorus of feminine voices inundated 
the quiet corridors of the dignified musi- 
cal edifice. There was a swelling of the 
chorus as Mr. Damrosch left the build- 
ing. Then with determination the femi- 
nine cohort settled down to a long siege. 
One glimpse of Mr. Paderewski was al! 
they asked. The shades of evening fell, 
and still the premier-pianist tarried with 
his representative within. The numbers 
of the invaders thinned, but the last 
determined outpost remained, supperless 
but zealous. Some of them carried roses. 

In that moment we thanked fortune 
that we were not a popular pianist. 


SO 


Furtwingler Likely to Visit America 


Wilhelm Furtwadngler the noted Euro- 
pean conductor, will, it is believed, visit 
America next His brilliant suc- 
cess on the Continent has attracted so 
much attention that negotiations are 
under way, it is understood, to bring him 
to New York for a series of concerts. 
Mr. Furtwangler, who will be thirty- 
eight years of age next week, has con- 
ducted with growing reputation in many 
opera houses in Germany and Austria. 
He was appointed to the Berlin State 
Opera in 1920, on the resignation of 
Richard Strauss, and in 1922 was ap- 
pointed successor to Artur Nikisch as 
conductor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
of Leipzig. 


season. 
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Discovering the National Soul Through Music 
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Mrs. E. H. Harriman Founded 
American Orchestral Soci- 
ety to Train Young Musi- 
cians to Cultivate Music 
That Springs from Our Own 
Soil—Work and Ideals of 
the Conductor, Chalmers 


Clifton — In the Country 
Lies Artistic Salvation, 
Holds Mrs. Mary Harriman 
Rumsey 


i NCE upon a time Mr. 
@ John C. Freund, the 
venerable champion of 
American national mu- 
sic, said in an address: 
“Our national life has 
passed beyond its 
school days and entered the period 
where it has no alternative but to face 
judgment as a musically productive 
nation with legitimate pretensions to 
maturity.” In the further dénoue- 
ment of his subject Mr. Freund 
pointed out that the question of na- 
tionalism concerned a threefold prob- 
lem: appreciation, creation and ad- 
ministration. More than ten years 
after his stirring utterances we find 
America well advancing in its musical 
appreciation and creation, but rather 
backward in the matters of adminis- 
tration. Most of our orchestra lead- 
ers, pedagogues and administrative 
heads are still foreign-trained and for- 
eign-inclined in their functions. 

In order to carry the spark of patriot- 
ism into the administrative affairs of 
our musical institutions, Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, with her daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Harriman Rumsey, founded some 
three years ago the American Orchestral 
Society, which is the executive part of 
the American Orchestral School. The 
direction of this institution is now under 


the able management of Chalmers Clif- 
ton, a gifted composer, conductor and 
pedagogue. This institution means that 
America at last has an opportunity to 
gain its administrative musical freedom 
through the graduates of the above- 
named American Orchestral School. 

The one great drawback to free devel- 
opment of American music has been the 
difficulty that most of our orchestra 
leaders and executives of opera com- 
panies have been foreigners, unfamiliar 
with the native spirit and tendencies. 
consequently subconsciously biased 
against American ideals. America is too 
diverse in its racial potentialities to 
acknowledge any one foreign national or 
racial influence as paramount in its mu- 
sical art; yet absolute creative freedom 
is essential to its national character. 

Thanks to the generous initiative of 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman and her daughter, 
Mrs. Rumsey, a significant step toward 
the realization of the above-named ideal 
was made possible by the foundation of 
an institute where, at a nominal cost, 
orchestral musicians could be trained to 
a standard of proficiency equal to that 
of graduates of similar establishments 
abroad. 





Active for Over Three Years 


The American Orchestral Society has 
now been active over three years and 
has begun to send out graduates of out- 
standing talent and ability, most of 
whom occupy positions in various or- 
chestras, trained under the personal care 
of Chalmers Clifton, a man who ranks 
with the first-class foreign masters in a 
similar function. I had the opportunity 
to hear Mr. Clifton’s genial suite for an 
orchestra and trumpet solo, performed 
at the MacDowell Festival and conduct- 
ed by the composer, which made the 
deepest impression on me, besides Henry 
F. Gilbert’s “Riders to the Sea,” and it 
was then that I was able to learn some- 
thing of his profound knowledge of 
music and sincere enthusiasm for a 
national cause. Mr. Clifton is not only 





MRS. E. H. HARRIMAN 


Who, with Her Daughter, Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey, Was Founder of the American 
Orchestral Society 


an authority on music in general, but a 
musician of the “new paths,” as exempli- 
fied by Scriabin, Debussy and Stravin- 
sky abroad; a movement which no longer 
considers music to be the expression of 
noble and exalted emotions, but that of 
all kinds of pictorial moods, emotions, 
feelings and ideas, whether they be little 
and intimate, satyric, strange, wildly 
extravagant, humorous, pugnacious or 
even uproariously domestic. 


On Threshold of New Era 


“As in poetry, painting and drama. 
thus in music we have come to the 
threshold of a new era where we must 
pay our respects to the tempo of the 
time,” said Mr. Clifton. “We must do 
in America what the Russian national- 
ists did under the leadership of Bala- 
kireff: ignore the foreign influences and 
go back to the racial potentialities of our 
soil and soul. Yet we must not forget 
that we live in a different era from the 
Russian masters—the era of electricity 
and what not.” 

In these brief phrases Mr. Clifton had 
confessed his musical credo, which is the 
best testimony of his pedagogic activity. 
However, he gave me also the impression 
that we live not in a nationalistic but in 
an internationalistic era in which Amer- 
ica occupies a commanding place today. 
The World War has obliterated all the 
boundaries of ethnographic patriotism 
and we are in a phase of formulating 
new homocratic boundaries of a patri- 
otism based upon dynamic values, values 
which we do not yet know. This is an 
era of dynamic thoughts and dynamic 
moods, and the nationalistic values will 
be built upon those—at least for the 
next generation to come. The patriotism 
of the past was built upon the ethno- 
graphic principles of a race, but the 
patriotism of today and possibly tomor- 
row will be built upon the principles 
of homocratic potentialities, in which 
America has appeared as the sponsor of 
a new trend. 

While all the patriotic ideals of the 
past concerned the traditions of a race 
and were strictly ethnographic, those of 
today concern the possibilities of a po- 
litical unit—an economic entity—and 
pertain to the prophetic traits of a politi- 
cally shaped country. The ethnographic 





. patriotism is giving way to dynamic 


patriotism. This is an era of power and 
intensity, where traditions are replaced 
by “possibilities.” Music is being broad- 
cast by the radio—in fact, still a toy— 
and the French, German, Russian or 
Chinese modernists fraternize with their 
co-thinkers in America. The problem is 
not a conflict between the races, but 
between the points of views. The mod- 
ern patriot is not a Beethoven, Glinka or 
Verdi, but a Scriabin, Debussy, Bur- 
leigh, Whithorne, Clifton, Lao Chin, etc. 
—men of similar motives and ideals. 
Modern patriotism means an affection 
for a principle of action and not a prin- 
ciple of tradition. 


Mrs. Harriman Speaks 


It is remarkable what Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, the founder and the soul of 
the American Orchestral Society, said to 
me along these lines. “Art should spring 
like flowers, from the soil, either the soil 
of space or time,” she said. “Music is 
the most elemental and the most direct 
of all arts, as it is an abstract emotion, 
perceived in time and free from every 
spatial idea. Music more than any other 
esthetic expression is a child of time and 
should go with time. Music is the spiri- 
tual pulse-beat of today’s emotionality, 
therefore a vital factor of a country’s 
life. I am coming to consider music as 
one of the most powerful mediums of 
civilization, as it can quicker penetrate 
the soul of an individual and a nation 
than any other intellectual expression. 

“Already the primitive man felt the 
power of music when he invented the 
folk-songs and folk-dances. For the an- 
cient ages it was the sorrow and yearn- 
ing for a joy that actuated the creation 
of the folk melodies, but for us it is the 
source of inspiration and relaxation. In 
the olden days men sang to pour out 
their sorrows as the proverb said, ‘Sor- 
row is the source of singing, but with us 
song is a pastime, an exhilarating stimu- 
lant of the soul. It should spring from 
the soul and soil of the country where it 
is expressed and not be imported. Im 
ported things are usually called luxuries 
and luxuries are artificial. Why should 
we seek our beauties from abroad when 


[Continued on page 33] 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Songs Fea- 
tured for Birthday Cele- 


bration 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN bor- 

rowed time from the many di- 
verse interests of a busy life to 
try his hand at writing verses, and 
some of these lyrics, set to music 
by Carl Engel, chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, were scheduled to be sung 
in Franklin Day programs in New 
York this week, on Jan. 17, the 
anniversary of his birth, and at 
the banquet of the International 
Benjamin Franklin Society at the 
Hotel Astor. Franklin himself re- 
: lates how, encouraged by his 
: brother, he took to poetry, but of 
his talent in this direction he had 
himself no great opinion, and when 
his father ridiculed his lines, and 
told him that verse-makers were 
: generally beggars, he agreed in 
; this view, and “escaped being a 
poet, most probably a very bad 
one.” Interest in the artistic ac- 
tivities of Franklin has been de- 
veloped through the cooperation 
in this celebration of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce, 
and this music was also prominent 
in the program of exercises spon- 
= sored by the Sons of the American 
: Revolution at City Hall, New 
York, on Jan. 17. 
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Calls for “‘Self Survey”’ 
by Music Teachers in 
Schools of New York 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Russell 
Carter, specialist in music of the New 
York State Department of Education, 
has sent a series of questions to ths 
teachers of music in the public schools 
of the State for a “self survey” of their 
work. The purpose is to ascertain what 
has been accomplished by the teachers 
in the past and to obtain information 
on which better results may be obtained 
in the future. The questions are as 
follows: 

1. Do I really believe that skill in 
music reading (“sight singing’) is a 
desirable accomplishment for the chil- 
dren whom I teach? 

2. If so, are all or any of the classes 





‘under my supervision up to the average 


of music reading ability for classes ot 
their grade? 

3. Are any of the classes retarded 
as a result of the following causes: 

a. My clinging to stereotyped lesson 
forms which are unsuited to classe: 
to which they are presented? 

b. My use of teaching devices which 
merely take up time without making 
for skill in music reading? 

ce. My willingness to be satisfied 
with the results of “easy” work rather 
than to insist that the children shal! 
do work which will make demands 
upon such musical ability as_ they 
have? 

d. Any causes which are matters 
of school administration rather than 
of music and which could be remedied 
by conferring with the teachers, th: 
principal or the superintendent wit! 
whom I am working? 

4. What steps am I taking to improve 
any conditions which are interfering 
with the successful prosecution of wor} 
in music reading? 


REINER CONCERT POPULAR 





Sunday Program Draws Cincinnati 
Crowd, Despite Zero Weather 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 12.—Despite the 1 
tense cold of below-zero temperature, t 
Sunday Popular Concert of the Cinci 
nati Symphony, Fritz Reiner condu 
ing, on Jan. 6, attracted a good-siz 
audience, which was well repaid by he: 
ing an excellent performance. The 
chestral program comprised Berlio 
“Carnaval Romain,” Liszt’s First Hu 
garian Rhapsody and Wagner’s Prelu 
and ‘“Liebestod” from “Tristan u 
Isolde.” Josephine Rosensweet, piani 
was the soloist, playing Beethoven’s 
Minor Concerto with adequate tech! 
and musicianly understanding. She wv 
recalled several times. 

Vladimir de Pachmann, in piano ré¢ 
tal, was heard by a large audience 
Music Hall on Jan. 4. He gave a Choy 
program, which he supplemented w 
two encores: a Chopin Nocturne and 
Schumann Novelette. 

PHILIP WERTHNER 
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okio Adores Bach and Sips Tea at Recitals, Heifetz Finds 
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Jascha Heifetz, Noted Violinist, Who Has Returned Recently from a Tour of the Orient. Left: Mr. Heifetz, After a Drawing by Dorothea Fischer; Upper Center: Mr. Heifetz 
(Center) and His Accompanist, Isidor Achron, on Stage of Coronation Hall with Members of Kyoto Musical Society; Lower Center: Playing for 6000 Earthquake Sufferers in 
Amphitheater in Hibiya Park, Tokio; Right: A Flashlight of Mr. Heifetz in His Studio 


APAN is not only a land of typhoons laudable quality of assimilating what has a successful school and I went to Japanese lady in a flowing kimona, 
and earthquakes, but is also the they consider worthy in other civiliza- hear some of his pupils play. Several seated at a modern piano interpreting 

musical center of the Orient, in the tions, and there are many music schools. were really very talented, and it was familiar works of Chopin with genuine 
_ 2 , In Kobe, I met a Russian musician who quite an experience to see a diminutive artistry.” 

opinion of Jascha Heifetz. Mr. Heifetz Me. Welfets was glad when he sighted 

was the first western artist to visit that , the Golden Gate and knew that he was 


. > bs] 
stricken country since the calamity last Sang the Old Y ear Out 1n “R igoletto again within the boundaries of the 
ial aes le United States. He says he could not 


Co . maa ¢ 2970E ‘ > "A. ssnenasneasuannontintsnsvantan 

; elroy we cnsagen we “ cit sie TT MN forget that he was in a land noted for 
mendous reception he was given and at its earth-tremors and that he was never 
the hold which music has acquired upon able to breathe with the same freedom 
the public mind. Despite the abnormal as in America. In Osaka, reservations 
conditions, thousands came to hear him had been made for him on the eighth 


and applauded his classical numbers floor of an eleven-story modern hotel, 
with an enthusiasm that would have the one usually patronized by foreigners. 


done credit to any audience in America One glance from that eighth-story win- 
or Europe. dow was enough to send Mr. Heifetz and 
“My original plan to visit Japan first his accompanist scurrying to the street 
was upset by the earthquake,” said Mr. in search for other quarters, which they 
Heifetz. ‘“‘We were at the New York found on the second floor of a three- 
Grand Central Station on our way to story native hotel. Two flights above 
the Pacific Coast, when the first extra the ground was his limit in Japan, he 
announced that there had been an earth- says! One morning he awoke to find the 
quake, but since all plans had been made, furniture in his room disarranged and 
we decided to go ahead. When we was told that there had been a shock, 
reached the coast we were advised by but he had not been awakened. Mr. 
our manager to go to China, so Shanghai Heifetz brought back many souvenirs 
was the first city in which I played. from the Orient, including several native 
There was nothing of particular interest costumes and a samisen, a Japanese mu- 
in my concerts in China for the reason sical instrument. 
that my audiences were made up almost Mr. Heifetz reached his New York 
entirely of Americans and Europeans. home a few days before Christmas, and 
The Chinese are not a musical people, following a recital on New Year’s Day, 
and in an audience of 1000 persons there left for a series of engagements on the 
were seldom more than ten or a dozen Pacific Coast. He is the same modest 
natives. and unaffected youth of other years, 
“But the situation is entirely reversed despite his growth to man’s estate. Yes, 
in Japan. I did not think I should be he composes some, but only for his own 
able to play there, but the demand was “amazement,” he admits! He is not 
so insistent that I decided to go to Tokio. prejudiced against modern violin works; 
I had expected to find the city in a more in fact, he takes great pride in being 
or less chaotic condition, but I found the first to bring out compositions which 
that the situation was very well in hand. he finds good. New York? Yes, it is a 
Everyone was at work and except for great city, but he cannot understand 
the fact that the nights were unusually why its streets should always be torn 
juiet and the lights went off at twelve up for repairs, and he enjoys visiting 
clock, I should not have suspected that other cities and other lands. As for 
i great calamity had befallen the city. friends, they are legion, else why the 
“It was quite an experience to play countless greetings which the holiday 
efore a Japanese audience. All of the season brought? He plans to play at 
ecitals were out-of-doors and the people least once again in New York this sea- 


at on the ground in little basket affairs son, and says that if he is well-received, 
ith trays at the side so they could have he might give an additional program! 
he tea during the intermission. ut HAL CRAIN. 
they do love music. They seem to prefer 
ne more serious works and have a 
trong predilection for Bach. The 











Schneevoigt to Sail Soon for U. S. 











George Schneevoigt, the well-known 





haconne was one of my best-liked num- 
ers. My three recitals in Tokio were © Underwood € Underwood Finnish conductor, will sail on the 
ld out and some 6000 persons attended Notable Quartet of Singers Who Wound Up the Old Year in “Rigoletto” in Chicago. Left United States liner, George Washington 
i fourth, which was given for the bene- to Right: Alfred Piccaver, Kathryn Meisle, Florence Macbeth and Joseph Schwarz fr G he : I: q While j 
it of the earthquake sufferers. I gave HICAGO. J: on Dinesteen Athet of Alte i a ee a rom Southampton on dan. oi. while in 
he same sort of program that I would f rr, . ened kee 4 S d merican debut of Alfred Pi ave c. wa nor, as the =? America Mr. Schneevoigt will make 
ay on any stage in America or Europe we and the return of ro Schwarz to the ee pla ye gy ogg a numerous appearances as guest-conduc- 
nd egies nen tn anite “8 intelli. gave added significance to une production Oo] vigoletto on New Year oF ate Phe tor with prominent orchestras, among 
ently 7 = as fine quartet of principals was completed by the presence of Florence Macbeth as_ them the Boston Symphony. 

y- Gilda and Kathryn Meisle as Maddalena, and the performance has been described 

Many Music Schools in Japan as one of the best of this opera ever given at the Auditorium Theater. Miss Mac- a: meee ee , 

beth won an ovation for her singing of “Caro Nome”; Mr. Piccaver made a deep Mabel Garrison, soprano, will sing 


“Much as the Japanese love music, impression by his acting as well as by the quality of his voice; Mr. Schwarz con- with the Washington Opera Company 
hey do not seem to possess any striking firmed the good opinions he gained for his Rigoletto two seasons ago, and Miss on Jan. 21 and 22. She will give a 
reative gifts, but they have the very Meisle was an admirable Maddalena. recital in Coatesville, Pa., on Jan. 24. 
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To Exact Fee for Radio Use of Music 
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instruments have been enormous. “If 
there were no broadcasting,” said Mr. 
Mills, “there would not have been those 
vast sales of equipment in the last few 
years, all of which revenue has gone 
into the pockets of the radio implement 
manufacturers. It has been estimated 
that the business done last year ap- 
proximated $2,000,000. ‘Radio’ stores 
have sprung up in every city block, and 
there are said to be 3,000,000 sets in 
use 1n the country. 

“This is a serious form of competition 
with theaters, concert halls and other 
forms of musical instruments. Further- 
more, the artists are expected to give 
their services free, and composers to 
toil without reward! There is no rea- 
son why this business should operate 
free.” 

The aim of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers was 
explained as the desire to protect the 
American composer. Membership to the 
Society is open to any American com- 
poser whose works have been published. 


“The license fees are apportioned ac- 
cording to the size of the radio station 
and its estimated audience,” said Mr. 
Mills. 

“These revenues are divided between 
the members. The Society is a non- 
profit organization. It never collects 
fees from artists and performers, but 
only from proprietors of wireless sta- 
tions, theaters, dance halls and other 
places using compositions of its mem- 


bers. It is patterned somewhat after 
the French Société des Auteurs, Edi- 
teurs et Compositeurs - de ‘Musique, 


which has been in existence for some 


seventy years.” 

Protests against the exaction of these 
fees have been entered within the last 
month by several stations. The National 
Association of Broadcasters, which in- 
cludes many members throughout the 
United States, has announced a counter 
campaign for musical works, by which 
unpublished songs will be broadcast. 
Station WGR recently issued an an- 
nouncement that it would no _ longer 
broadcast compositions controlled by the 
American Society of Composers. 





Brevities and Oddities in the Weeks News 





vee validity of the law passed last year in New York requiring theater ticket 
brokers to obtain a license, and prohibiting them from charging more than fifty 
cents in excess of the regular price, is being tested in a case before the Court of 


Appeals in Albany. 


* 


* 


Dances to music played thousands of miles away, by orchestras in New York, are 


among the chief amusements of the Yukon region these long winter nights. 


The 


radio, of course, is the factor in this achievement. 


* 


* 


The way has been opened for Sunday concerts in Jersey City by the plans of the 
Liberal Sunday League, which is supporting the moving picture and vaudeville 


proprietors in deciding to open their theaters on that day. 


If the shows are clean 


and wholesome, it is announced, the Police Department will not interfere, 


* 


* 


Winifred Gaynor, grandniece of the late Mayor Gaynor, has been awarded $175 
by a jury in a suit against the Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, New 


York, for a breach of her contract as choir singer. 


The conductor, John Cushing, 


said she was discharged because she held the other members of the choir in slight 
esteem, and paid no regard to rehearsals, but Miss Gaynor, on her part, denied the 
allegation that she was late in attending rehearsals. 


* 


* 


Music has not always the power to charm. Xavier Mauffrey, a municipal coun- 
cillor of Rapt-sur-Moselle, is on trial, according to a Paris dispatch to the New York 
Herald, for shooting a neighbor, Arsene Vuillemard, because he persisted in singing 


an election song which displeased Mauffrey. 


* 


* 


The Celtic Institute of Art and Literature has been organized to establish an Irish 
literary theater in New York, and disseminate a knowledge of Gaelic drama and 


music. 


A provisional committee appointed at the first meeting consists of Robert 


Bonner, Thomas J. Hoey, Alexander Egan, Sean Conway, Liam MacDonald and 


Egan Clancy. 


* 


* 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan Opera House, is a cousin of 
the late Count Gaetano Bonoris, who died recently in Italv, leaving a treasure of 


gold coins and jewels. 


Montechiaro, near Rome, and will be inherited by Don Federico Sonnino. 


This hidden treasure has been found in the family castle at 


Mr. Gatti- 


Casazza will not press any claim to a share of the fortune. 
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Say Apathy of Germans 


CODOUOEUUUER TENE ENT eoNSnANNR® 


Caused Opera's Failure 


[Continued from page 1] 





further stated, comprised only ten per 
cent of Germans. 

“Russians, Italians, and French loyal- 
ly support the operas of their countries, 
but our experience is that the Germans 
at any rate, in New York, do not sup- 
port that of their country. ‘Rienzi,’ 
not seen here for thirty years, excited 
so little interest that notwithstanding 
the advertising done since last May, its 
receipts were only $1,600. The gross 
sum of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ was 
$1,400, but ‘Die Toten Augen,’ which 
had its premiére here, brought less than 
$1,000, and on its second performance, 
in spite of the cordial reception of the 
opera by the press and public, the 
gross receipts were only $800. ‘Der 
Evangelimann’ realized only $794. This 
shows conclusively that opera in Ger- 
man, so far as new productions are 





Wanted first tenor for established high-class male 
quartette. 
Address Musical America, Box M. J. 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers a specialty, 
CARE F.. LIAMS 
701 Seventh ‘Aventé, New York City 
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concerned, is a thing of the past in this 
city. The Wagner operas, on the other 
hand, drew approximately from $3,000 
to $4,000. The advance sale alone for 
‘Siegfried’ for one matinée was nearly 
$2,800.” 

The liabilities of the company were 
stated at $86,781 and the assets at $133,- 





—Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld=— 


Rivoli Theatre 


Broadway at 49th Street 
SECOND WEEK ON BROADWAY 
GLORIA SWANSON 
in “THE HUMMING BIRD” 


A Paramount Picture 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Rialto Theatre 
Broadway at 42d Street 
“HERITAGE OF THE DESERT” 
with BEBE DANIELS, ERNEST 
TORRENCE, LLOYD HUGHES and 
NOAH BEERY 


A Paramount Picture 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 














Broadway at 5lst St. 
CAPITOL Phone ircle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Jan. 20 
Largest and Most Beautiful Motion Picture Palace 
ROBERT Z. LEONARD Presents 


MAE MURRAY 
in “FASHION ROW” 


The Capitol’s Famous Program with 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA, David Mendoza, 
William Axt, Conductors. 
JULIA GLASS—SOLOIST. 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS, with Mlle. Gambarelll, 


Ruth Matlock, Lina Belis, Chester Hale. 
CAPITOL SEXTETTE: Betsy Ayres, Marjorie Har- 
cum, Douglas Stanbury, Joseph Wetzel, Ava Bom- 
barger, Pierre Harrower. 
Presentntions by Rothafel 
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893 in the voluntary petition filed in the 
United States District Court. So far 
as the assets are concerned, $97,000, 
representing stock in trade, is largely 
made up of scenery and costumes. The 
specified assets are: Cash, $143; stock 
in trade, $97,000; books and prints, 
$10,000; machinery and tools, $25,000; 
musical instruments, $1,000, and office 
furniture, $750. 

Some of the creditors named in the 
list are: United States Government, 
taxes and debts, $9,000; twenty-five 
singers, $5,255; Melvin H. Dalberg, 
$9,500; Otto Metzger, $1,887; George 
Blumenthal, $1,350; L. B. Alterman, 
$1,900; N. A. Evalenko, $150; Kath- 
leen Talbot, $475; Ernest Dehmel, $900; 
Kurd Albrecht, $400; Hans Leschke, 
$200; Ernst Knoch, $175; Eduard 
Moerike, $200; Josef Stransky, conduc- 
tor of the State Symphony, $6,700; 
twelve members of the American Chorus, 
$720; wardrobe department, $300; Wil- 
liam A. Albaugh, Baltimore, who holds 
bill on costumes, $9,000; Marshall & 
Illsley, Milwaukee, $20,000; Frederick 
Gonda, Cleveland, $5,207; Fitea Kurst, 
Berlin, $4,000; Herman Stein, Cleve- 
land, $3,306, and Joseph Riley, New 
York, $2,000. 

The rent of the Opera House, Mr. 
Blumenthal states, was $5,000 a week; 
the cost of singers, including in some 
cases three appearances a_ week, 
amounted to $8,000, and the cost of the 
chorus to $3,500. The orchestra cost 


$8,000 for the first week, and abo. 
$7,200 for the second week. “‘There w: 
some talk, of cutting down the orche 
tra,” said Mr. Blumenthal, “but yo 
can’t do that if you want to produc 
Wagnerian opera.” 

Mr. Blumenthal announces that he 
completing plans to produce “The Ring 
in English next November, in a mating 
and evening cycle, at prices rangin 
from $1 to $3. The theater, he say 
will be aamed later. 

“I propose to engage the local Syn 
phony Orchestras in New York, Phil: 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnat 
Chicago, etc., as an integral part of th 
organization,” he said. “With this pla 
in view, one can readily see how th 
enormous cost in presenting these musi 
dramas vf Wagner will be cut cor 
siderably, as the principals in the var 
ous operas number only about fiftee 
and there is no chorus with the ex 
ception of a small chorus in “Gotte 
dammerung.” The great cost of rai! 
roading for a large company is elim 
nated and this will enable me to presen 
the operas with fully 100 musician 

“IT intend to recruit only America 
singers who are today vainly knockin 
at the door of the few opera companie 
now in existence. 

“My plan further consists of securin; 
a fac-simile of the scenic production o 
the ‘Ring’ that I saw in London las: 
summer. It was most effective and 
simple.” 





Anna Case Acclaimed 
in Mid-Winter Concert 
Visit to Sunny Hawaii 





Anna Case, Soprano, Photographed in Cali- 
fornia, Just Before Embarking for Her 
Hawaiian Tour 


Anna Case has sought the tropic 
climes of Hawaii for a mid-winter con- 
cert tour, giving her first recital in these 
islands on Jan. 8. The soprano spent 
Christmas in California, where she was 
photographed while sitting in an orange 
tree, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. She sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on the liner Lincoln on Dec. 29 for 
her Pacific journey. According to cable 
reports received in New York, her first 
program met with fine success. 





More Musicians Arrive 


Among late-comers for the musical 


season in America, the most recent, who 
arrived last week, were Maria Ivogiin, 
soprano; Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, pianist, and Michael 
Bohnen, baritone of the Metropolitan, 
all of whom were on the Majestic, 
which docked on Jan. 9. Two days 
later the Conte Verde brought Fidelia 
Solari, soprano, and Cesare Nosi, tenor, 
both of whom come to join the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 





Ohio Federation Announces Prizes for 
New Compositions 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The Ohio 


Federation of Music Clubs announces a 
prize of $50 offered by Mary Willing 
Megley, president of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association, for the musical 
setting of an anthem to be performed 
at the meeting of the Federation and 
the Association in Toledo at the end 
of April. Other prizes announced are 
$100 offered by the Baldwin Piano Com- 


pany of Cincinnati for a piano composi 
tion; $50 offered by Mrs. A. H. Hone 
fanger of Marion for a violin solo, and 
$50 offered by Bertha Baur, director 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, for 
song. The arrangements for these con 
tests are in charge of Mrs. Walter D 
Crebs of Dayton, chairman of th 
Prizes and Scholarships Committee of 
the Federation. 


Ganz Gets New Contract with St. Louis 
Symphony 
St. Louis, Jan. 12.—At a recent con 


ference between Rudolph Ganz and th 
contract committee an agreement was 
reached for the renewal of his contract 
as conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Terms of ‘the contract were not an- 
nounced, as the matter will be placed 
before the board of directors for ap- 
proval next week. It is understood, 
however, that the contract will be similar 
to the one which expires this spring and 
will be for a three-year period, at terms 
which are mutually satisfactory. The 
management of the orchestra also re- 
ported a recent profitable trip to New 
Orleans, Birmingham, and _ Jackson, 
Tenn. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Gertrude Peppercorn to Give Recital 


Gertrude Peppercorn, English pianist, 
who has won special praise in England, 
Scotland and Sweden as an interpreter 
of Chopin’s works, will give her first 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Feb. 5. Miss Peppercorn is favorably 
known in Canada and will be heard in 
many of the larger cities of the 
Dominion. 


Psychologists to Seek Genius 
Among East-Side Children 


PLAN to test thousands of 

children in the tenement dis- 
tricts of New York in an effort to 
discover latent musical or other 
artistic talent has been announced 
by Jacob Chester Teller, executive 
director of the Stuyvesant Neigh- 
borhood House. The experiment 
will be initiated this month under 
the co-operation of this organiza- 
tion with the Federation of Jewish 
Charities. An announcement is- 
sued last week states that Mr. 
Teller will be assisted in his ex- 
amination by a_ psychologist, a 
physician, a gland specialist and 
“special teachers of art, music, 
writing and industrial and techni- 
cal subjects. All the several thou- 
sand boys and girls of the Neigh- 
borhood House clubs will be sub- 
mitted to a group test to classify 
their intelligence broadly,” the 
statement continues. “The bright- 
est children will next be re-exam- 
ined by individual tests. . . . Then 
those in the gifted group will be 
encouraged and helped according 
to their specific capabilities. <A 
child with inclination to art will be 
placed in capable hands for in- 
struction.’ 
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Why Moriz Rosenthal Complained of In- 
justice—What Did Montemezzi Think 
of His Reception at the Met.?—The 
Great Opera Composers Come to Us 
—Geraldine Farrar Mobilizes the 
Gerryflappers at Town Hall—Why the 
Wagner Opera Co. Failed—James K. 
Hackett Acclaimed—H. C. Colles 
Leaves Us—Olin Downes Succeeds 
Aldrich—Gigli Breaks the Rule Against 
Encores—What Finck Thought of 
Arthur Bliss’ Color Symphony—Made- 
leine Keltie Scores a Hit in Italy— 
Olga Samaroff Says Our Wealth Is Det- 
rimental to Our Culture—Nellie Melba 

in Australia—Los 

Music-lover — 


Raises a Ruction 
Angeles’ Millionaire 
Seattle Has a Woman Symphony Con- 
ductor—How Some Cherished Ideals 
Went Astray—Why Do Not the Great 
Pianists Compose More Good Music ?— 
The Row in Chicago Over Galli-Curci 
—Futurist Composers in London— 
How Music Can Aid Hairdressing. 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Let me give precedence 
Rosenthal, the distinguished Austrian 
pianist, who is now with us. He claims 
that I have been guilty of injustice and 
that you made certain statements about 
him which are contrary to fact. 

You may recall that in referring to 
certain of the articles written by our 
leading musical critics at the time 
Rosenthal made his début after an ab- 
sence of many years, I endeavored to 
show that I considered some of the stric- 
tures they had made unjustified. Mr. 
Rosenthal has evidently misunderstood 
the kindly purpose of what I wrote and 
considers that in quoting these strictures 
[ should have at the same time ac- 
companied them by reference particu- 
larly to the favorable criticisms in the 
Tribune, the Evening Post, New York 
American, the Staats-Zeitung, and that 
my failure to do so shows a certain 
animus. 

While Mr. Rosenthal is entitled to dis- 
agree with what I or anybody else writes, 
[ submit that he goes beyond his right 
When he attributes animus where none 

sts, especially as I have known him 

rsonally for many years and consider 

n one of the shining lights of the 

isical world and entitled to all pos- 

> consideration. 

'. D. Perkins in his review in the 

bune of Mr. Rosenthal’s recital at 

rnegie Hall fully justifies Mr. Rosen- 

’s claim of enthusiastic appreciation, 

t let me call attention to the fact that 

n here Mr. Perkins refers to the very 

nt that I took up, namely, that Mr. 

senthal is to be classed with the in- 

‘ectual rather than with the emotional 

vers. It was, however, Leonard 

ling in the New York American who 


to Moriz 


ie the particular point that Mr. 
senthal desires to emphasize. Mr. 


ebling wrote: “He no longer makes 
impression of resisting tender sen- 
nent with an overplus of masculinity. 


He reaches for the ‘hearts of his listen- 
ers. Perhaps the war did that for 
Rosenthal.” 

Taken as a whole, however, all the 
criticisms, while tempered with certain 
reservations, were highly enthusiastic. 
There can be no question about that. 

Frankly, I think our good friend 
Rosenthal is a little super-sensitive. He 
is such a giant that he can afford to 
regard most musical criticism with com- 
placence. Evidently he pays the critics 
the compliment of reading what they 
write, and I presume when they differ 
with him, he differs with them. It’s the 
way of all artists. 

* * ok 


I had stated that Mr. Rosenthal in his 
younger days had studied to be a lawyer. 
That has been generally believed. It 
seems we were mistaken. He tells me 
that he studied philosophy and musica! 
esthetics for three years at the Univer- 
sity in Vienna, and he doesn’t think this 
was useless, as musical esthetics belong 
to the musical equipment of an artist 
who interprets the mighty utterances of 
our gods of music, and philosophy is 
much needed for an artist nowadays, 
especially when he reads articles such 
as the one I wrote. 

Now we come to some other points, 
for which I must disclaim responsibility. 
Evidently you must have had an article 
in which you referred to a certain tenor, 
Labatt, in connection with Mr. Rosen- 
thal, who states he never knew Labatt 
had a glass eye, and even if he had 
known it, he would have been the last 
of all human beings to make fun of such 
a terrible misfortune. 

He also says that he knew d’Albert 
only superficially and never said a word 
about his composing. 

One thing is certain, just as long as 
Moriz Rosenthal plays as finely as he 
does, crowds the house whenever he 
plays and can arouse his audiences to 
enthusiasm, why worry? 


* * * 


The appearance of Maestro Italo 
Montemezzi at the Metropolitan on the 
occasion of the special performance of 
his “L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ when he was 
honored with a silver wreath and an 
accompanying address by Paul Cravath, 
the noted lawyer, who spoke for the 
Metropolitan directorate, made me won- 
der what the distinguished composer 
was thinking when he took the wreath 
and bowed in silence. Perhaps he was 
thinking that in spite of all the splendid 
tributes paid him by Cravath, his opera 
was only performed once last season and 
had its first performance this season 
only on the night he was _ honored. 
Mebbe he expressed himself somewhat 
to this effect when a little later on, be- 
hind the scenes, dear Gatti presented him 
with a gold pen, accompanied with the 
wish that it might aid him to write 
another opera as fine as “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re.” 


* * * 


Montemezzi, you know, was with us 
four years ago, when he went to Chicago 
to attend the first production of “The 
Ship,” which he composed to the drama 
by D’Annunzio. 

It is becoming quite a custom for dis- 
tinguished European composers to honor 
us with their presence. Perhaps they 
are beginning to realize that the Metro- 
politan Opera is now the leading home 
of opera in the world. 

There was Humperdinck, who came 
along to attend the first presentation of 
“Konigskinder,” and you know Giacomo 
Puccini, in spite of his dislike of the 
ocean, came to us when “The Girl of the 
Golden West”—an excellent play spoiled 
by the music, by the bye—was presented 
and tickets were sold at fabulous prices. 
That was the night dear Caruso sang as 
if inspired when, as the outlaw with a 
rope around his neck, he was about to be 


hanged. 

Wolf-Ferrari came to us for the 
début here of “Le Donne Curiose.” 
Albert Wolff was conductor of the 


French opera at the Metropolitan when 
he heard the production here of the 
musical version of Maeterlinck’s “The 
Blue Bird.” When they produced 
“Manru,” Paderewski was present, while 
Mancinelli was at the conductor’s desk 
when they produced his “Hero and 
Leander.” 
*K * a 

Ran up against a lady just as she was 
coming from Aeolian Hall, after attend- 
ing a concert by Elly Ney. She told me 
it had been wonderful. In fact, she was 
so excited that she did not notice a taxi 
that was coming along and nearly ran 
over the pair of us, so if I had been 
missing from my accustomed haunts, it 
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A New Tenor Who Quickly Captured the Imagination of New York, Miguel Fleta, Came 
by Way of Spain and South America to a Most Successful Début on the Stage of the 


Metropolitan as “Mario” in “Tosca.” 


He Has Been Heard Here a Number of Times 


in the Puccini Work, and Has Won Particular Laurels in the Title-Réle of Mascagni’s 


“L’Amico Fritz” and the Leading Tenor Parts in 
. . ry . . ry ‘ 
His Engagement at the Broadway Opera House for This Season Was Concluded 


Works. 


“Carmen,” “Pagliacci” and Other 


Last Week. but Next Year New York Will Have Another Opportunity to Welcome 


the Popular Young Singer 





would have been due to the wonderful 
playing of Elly Ney at Aeolian Hall. 


* * * 


When it was announced that Geraldine 
Farrar was going to reappear in New 
York and give a recital at the Town 
Hall, I said to myself they will jam the 
house, every Gerryflapper with the price 
will buy a ticket. I also made up my 
mind that the dear lady would receive 
an ovation, that unlimited encores would 
be demanded and that it would be a gay 
and haleyon evening. It was all of that 
and more. 

At least one thousand persons couldn’t 
get into the hall. They blocked the 
traffic. 

La Geraldine discreetly introduced 
her own appearance by having a tal- 
ented young ’cellist, Joseph Malkin, play 
some solos, which were not likely to 
detract from the glory of her entrance 
and the subsequent proceedings. 

Then she swept on in a wonderful 
costume, which also might have been 
expected, and carried on her person 
what appeared to some to be all the 
jewels of the late Czar of Russia as well 
as the present Shah of Persia, to which 
she added, as a bit of local color, a black 
ostrich fan that must have created many 
vacancies in the ostrich farms of Cali- 
fornia. 

The lady is said to have traveled in 
the last twenty months seventy thousand 
miles. Her manner didn’t show it, for 
she was as full of life and pep as ever. 

One of the things that worried me 
when I read the newspaper notices next 
morning was lest our leading critics had 
listened to so much opera in Italian, 
German and French that they had for- 
gotten all they ever knew of their own 
language, for they seemed unanimous in 


.expressing their astonishment that La 


Geraldine had been singing in English, 
which it seems they did not discover till 
the concert was nearly half over. 


* a Kk 


People wondered why, with such an 
enthusiastic outpouring that greeted the 
former opera star, the management had 
not selected Carnegie Hall. I think 
they were wise, for La Geraldine’s voice 
is not what it used to be, and as Gatti 
once said, nobody knows this better than 
she does, for she is a very clever woman. 

How shall we account for her unques- 
tioned tremendous popularity? That 
seems to me to be easy- 

In the first place, she was undoubtedly 
for eighteen years a leading power at 
the Metropolitan, during which time she 
rendered such notable service and won 
such a hold on the opera-going public 
that it was well known that, except 
toward the very last, she came next to 
dear, dead Caruso in box office drawing 
power. 


In the next place, with all her peculi- 
arities, eccentricities, unquestioned tal- 
ent, wonderful vitality, she was what 
some people call “a person.” 

She has individuality, which was 
sometimes shown in her costumes, which 
if they did not exactly fit the réle, as in 
Marguerite in “Faust,” always aroused 
comment. Perhaps that was what she 
desired. She represented the woman 
who had gotten there, who had won out, 
who had been acclaimed in Berlin as 
well as in New York, who had held her 
own against all cliques, opposition, and 
so to the young woman of talent, ambi- 
tious of fame, particularly in opera, she 
stood for an ideal, the ideal of irre- 
pressible, indomitable pluck, backed by 
real talent, tremendous industry and a 


steady defiance of les convenances. 
Hence the Gerryflappers—the militant 
young women to whom she was the 


standard-bearer of that sex emancipa- 
tion which they all hoped for, and which 
perhaps suggested to Kipling his con- 
viction that “the female of the species 
is more deadly than the male.” 

In view of some of the criticism that 
was leveled at La Geraldine with regard 
to her singing, it is to be regretted that 
she did not retire from the Metropolitan 
at least two years before the event took 
place, so people through the country 
might have heard her at her best. This 
much I cannot but think she owed to 


herself and the wonderful career she 
has had. 

* * * 
When the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany, after a somewhat strenuous 


career, went into the hands of a receiver 
here in New York, it justified those who 
have insisted that with all the large 
population in New York, there is no 
room for two big opera companies, and 
this opinion was emphasized by admit- 
ting that the performances of the Wag- 


nerites were on the whole of a high 
order. 

In my opinion, the trouble was largely 
due to two causes. Had the company 


come to us in the early part of the sea- 
son, before the Metropolitan was under 
way, it would have done better, been 
more appreciated. In the next place, its 
coming had not been sufficiently ex- 
ploited in the press, and finally, there 
was not sufficient capital at its back to 
sustain it. 

That is why Fortune Gallo is shrewd 
in his generation, for he comes in and 
gets out before the Metropolitan gets 
under way. 

Then, too, the company was handi- 
capped by certain old liabilities and 
other matters, so that it really did not 
have a fair show. However, it suc- 
ceeded in doing one thing. In the pro- 


[Continued on page 8] 
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duction of d’Albert’s “Die Toten Augen,” 
it broke the record, for that proved to 
be an opera where the libretto was far 
ahead of the music. The general rule 
is the other way round. 


* * * 


Apropos of d’Albert, Lawrence Gilman 
reminds us in the Tribune that he is 
spoken of as music’s “Man Without a 
Country.” His full name is Eugen 
Francis Charles d’Albert. He was born 
in Scotland sixty years ago. His father 
was a Frenchman, born in Germany, 
and his mother was an English woman. 
D’Albert was educated musically at the 
National Training School of London. 
He now lives on the Continent and re- 
gards himself as a Teuton. 

Here we know him more as a distin- 
guished pianist, having been one of the 
real Liszt pupils. Fifteen years ago, 
-you know, we heard his opera, ‘“Tief- 
land,” which did not excite much emo- 
tion. He also came to public attention 
here by a matrimonial adventure which 
did not last very long with the late 
beloved and beautiful Teresa Carreno, 
the Venezuelean pianist, who passed out 
a few years ago. 

* * * 


There was a time, you know, not so 
many years ago when managers would 
tell you that the production of a play 
by an American author would mean 
bankruptcy. We now not only have 
many successful plays by American au- 
thors, but we export some to London, 
where they are well received on the 
whole. 

We have just honored James K. 
Hackett, an American actor, who is re- 
turning to us after a triumphant tour 
in London and particularly in Paris, 
where he won the title of the Chevalier 
of the French Legion of Honor by his 
performances in “Macbeth.” 

With him on the steamer were Fritz 
Kreisler and his wife, who have been 
doing such charitable work on the other 
side. In the party also were Ernst 
Dohnanyi and his good wife. 


* * ES 


H. C. Colles, the distinguished music 
critic of the London Times, who was im- 
ported by the New York Times as guest 
critic for three months, has left us. Co- 
incident with his departure, Olin Downes, 
one time your representative in Boston, 
and who has for years been the music 
critic of the Boston Post, has assumed 
the duty of music critic on the Times. 
He will succeed the veteran Aldrich, who 
is now about to retire, as I told you some 
time ago he would. 

Aldrich has occupied a _ particularly 
strong position as a critic. He was 
known to be a man of means, not de- 
pendent in any way on his job, which he 
carried on for years more as a matter 
of love than anything else, and which 
it must be said to his credit, especially 
now that he retires, he honored. Never 
considered a particularly brilliant writer, 
he was always credited with great judi- 
cial fairness, a thorough grasp of his 
subject, to which he added an indepen- 
dence that was remarkable, especially 
during one period when musical criti- 
cism in New York was not of the high 
standard it reached later. 


* 2K * 


While Colles was here he made many 
friends. Starting out in his early arti- 
cles, naturally with a certain restraint, 
he soon showed that he was a writer of 
experience and capacity and that he de- 
served the splendid reputation that he 
had won in England. 

In a recent retrospect of his visit, he 
wrote an exceedingly fair and appreci- 
ative essay. He called attention to the 
fact that he tried to write more than 
once in his articles of the essential need 
for increasing the appeal of music in 
this country by developing an intelligent 
musical life among amateurs who make 
the audiences of the professional musi- 
cian. He emphasized also the value of 
the young people’s and children’s con- 
certs which Walter Damrosch and his 
orchestra have been giving for many 
years. 

Mr. Colles can leave us with the con- 
viction as well as the satisfaction that 
he made many friends, that we found 
him a man of ideals, and at the same 
time me pee always to that construc- 
tive work which should be the main pur- 
pose of your well-balanced, broad-minded 
critic. 


By the bye, his successor, Olin Downes, 
introduced himself in an article, refer- 
ring to the third concert of the Beetho- 
ven Association, by telling us that the 
principal artists were Olga Samaroff and 
Yolanda Méré, violinists. I always 
thought they were pianists. 


* * * 


There was a trial of strength between 
the audience and the conductor the other 
night at the Metropolitan when Gigli 
stopped the show. . 

The audience after “M’Appari,” which 
the noted Italian sang with delicious 
shading—in fact, he was incomparable 
in the entire opera, especially the third 
act—wanted the number over again. 
Gigli had complied with the popular de- 
mand by repeating it at an earlier per- 
formance, and so the rule was then 
broken, as, by the bye, it had been broken 
once before by Chaliapin. But on this 
occasion, the rule was rigid. Gatti had 
announced that it would stand in future, 
and as Gatti has a mind of his own, that 
settled it. Gigli could only bow again 
and again, but the applause was so In- 
sistent that Alda, when she came on with 
Malatesta for the next scene, could not 
proceed. Gigli had to come on again and 
bow, and the audience, seeing further 
contest useless, then allowed the opera to 
go on. The battle was over. The man- 
agement had won! 

Toscanini had a row of a similar char- 
acter with his public and on one occa- 
sion, at the Scala in Milan, left the 
opera house before he would conduct an 
encore. But, like the cat, he came back! 


* * * 


On the whole, Arthur Bliss’ Color 
Symphony, when given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
recently, was well received. Some of the 
critics found much to praise in it. When 
it was given in Boston, I believe one of 
the critics there berated the public that 
they did not appreciate this work. 

Finck, however, went at it hammer 
and tongs. He said that Bliss’ sym- 
phony reminded him of a certain Fan- 
tasy entitled “A Trip to Japan in Six- 
teen Minutes, conveyed to the audience 
by a succession of odors.” It was the 
first experimental perfume concert in 
America. ; 

In referring to Bliss’ symphony, Finck 
said it was divided into four parts: 1. 
Purple, 2. Red, 3. Blue, 4. Green. Finck 
says there was absolutely nothing in the 
music of the four sections to show why 
these colors should not have _ been 
changed about at will. There was no 
reason why the four movements could 
not have been quite as appropriately 
called Hen, Fox, Hyena, Salmon, or 
Knife, Fork, Spoon and Fingerbowl. 

Finck also says that if Bliss had come 
to him for suggestions, he, after hearing 
the composition, would have called it 
“The Malodorous Symphony,” and would 
have told Bliss that it would be impos- 
sible to find any colors as hideous as 
the sounds he often produced, but in the 
realm of odors it’s the easiest thing in 
the world to do so. So Finck would have 
suggested as appropriate heads for 
Bliss’ four movements: 1. Rotten Po- 
tatoes, 2. Sulphuretted Hydrogen, 3. B 
Flats (cimex lectularius), 4. Quintes- 
sence of Skunk. 

Finck says he did not want to be flip- 
pant or discourteous, but what he de- 
sired to make clear was that such 
cacophonic noises as Mr. Bliss makes in 
his symphony affect normal ears just as 
disagreeably as the stinks named dis- 
tress the nose. 

Wow! 


* * * 


Here is another American girl who 
scored an honest-to-goodness success in 
Italy. Her name is Madeleine Keltie. 
She made her début at the Dal Verme 
Theater in Milan in “Madama Butter- 
fly” and as Nedda in “Pagliacci.” Her 
success was so great that she was at 
once engaged to sing at the San Carlo in 
Naples and the Royal Theater in Mad- 
rid, Spain. The leading papers in 
Milan, Il Secolo, Popolo d'Italia, La 
Sera, Il Corriere della Sera, were en- 
thusiastic in her praise. 

It is gratifying to know that Miss 
Keltie studied in New York for three 
years with that very capable and distin- 
guished teacher, Madam Gina Ciaparelli- 
Viafora, to whom she gives all possible 


credit. 
* ok * 


That very temperamental pianist, 
Madam Olga Samaroff, recently made 
an address before the Matinée Musical 
Club in Philadelphia. She told the ladies 
that the commercial spirit which is re- 
sponsible for this country’s wealth is 
detrimental to its culture and that the 
only corrective influence will be the 


women’s clubs, to which she added that 
people who promote professional music 
and musicians make the sad mistake of 
giving people what they want. It is 
therefore the duty of music clubs and 
women’s clubs to make people want the 
good things by educating them to appre- 
ciate the best. 

There is much truth in what Madam 
Samaroff says, but I am afraid that she 
does not fully estimate the wonderful 
growth in musical knowledge and culture 
that has come to this country in the last 
few decades. The best proof of this is 
her own extraordinary success which she 
could not have won had there not been 
audiences sufficiently cultured to appre- 


ciate her. 
:“- 2 


Every now and then we hear about 
Nellie Melba, who still keeps in the lime- 
light. The latest story, sent all the way 
from Sydney, Australia—you know she 
is an Australian by birth--is to the 
effect that there is hell to pay over there 
because Madam engaged Italians for the 
male portion of the chorus for the forth- 
coming opera season. The Minister of 
Customs has been appealed to to pro- 
hibit the Italians coming in, on the 
ground that there is an amplJe number of 
qualified Australians available and that 
the Italians are employed because they 
are cheap. 

The Secretary of the Theatrical Alli- 
ance has threatened a strike if the Ital- 
ians are employed: The Secretary added 
to this that mechanics accompanying a 
previous Italian chorus not only did the 
normal work connected with the stage, 
but also repaired dresses and acted as 
dressers for the chorus. 

The Secretary of the Actors’ Federa- 
tion said that the Italians were being 
imported for financial reasons and as- 
serted that Australian talent was equal 
to any in the world and this was proven 
by the fact that Australians are starring 
in Europe. 

What appeals to my sense of humor in 
the matter is the statement that the me- 
chanics among the Italians repaired the 
dresses and put on the dresses of the 
chorus. If it were a musical comedy, it 
wouldn’t be difficult, as in these produc- 
tions the ladies get as near the primeval 
fig leaf as possible. 


* * * 


Los Angeles is fortunate in the pos- 
session of a multi-millionaire greatly in- 
terested in the best music. His name is 
W. A. Clark, Jr. I believe he is the son 
of the distinguished Senator Clark. He 
has spent $800,000 during the last four 
seasons in fostering the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Los Angeles, which not 
only gives concerts there, but annually 
visits more than fifteen southern Cali- 
fornia communities. Announcement is 
now made that Mr. Clark has under- 
taken to support the orchestra for an- 
other six years, which will bring his con- 
tributions close to two millions. 

I commend Mr. Clark’s action to some 
of our New York millionaires who, while 
very liberal, do not approach the munifi- 


cence of W. A. Clark, Jr., of Los 
Angeles. 
* * * 
Seattle, Washington, has come into 


the limelight, the reason being that that 
enterprising city claims the distinction 
of having the only woman in the country 
to direct a symphony orchestra. She is 
Madam Davenport Engberg. She is not 
only the conductor but the founder of 
the orchestra, and they say its present 
development is due largely to her efforts. 
Pictures in the papers show her to be a 
very handsome woman. 


* * * 


Every now and then I get heart 
failure. 

Just read that G. A. Duncan made an 
address at the opening meeting of the 
Gaelic Society in Dublin in which he in- 
sisted that the Irish habit of dressing 
children in saffron kilts and cloaks, 
under the idea that the Irish wore kilts 
and preferred a saffron dye, was not 
justified. But the most terrible shock he 
gave me was when he said that the Irish 
war-pipes were not a national posses- 
sion, and were probably not known in 
Ireland until the fourteenth century, and 
as for the noted jig and the reel in 
which the Irish have always claimed pre- 
eminence as well as invention, Duncan 
said that they were both foreign and 
comparatively recent importations. In 
fact, he went so far as to state that in 
the early Irish record there is no allu- 
sion to dancing whatever, and he capped 
it all by stating that the new school of 
research has found that green is not the 
national Irish color, that there was 
no such thing as a national color in the 
days when Ireland was independent, but 











that the nearest approach to one \ a; 
royal blue. | 
More cherished ideals gone wrong. 
* a * 


The orchestras have recently been ; 
forming compositions by two very 
tinguished pianists, Josef Hofmann 
Paderewski. Hofmann’s compositi pn; 
got more praise than did Paderews!. ’s 
though Finck considers Paderewski 
day one of the foremost modern com; 
ers, and that the audience was sim |\y 
overwhelmed by the stupendous gr in. 
deur and originality of his symphon; 

Have you ever thought how li t\. 
really high-class original music has b ey 
composed by the great executants? — |,» 
reason may be found in the fact tia: 
they are so enthused with the work: 0 
the great masters that they inter; r¢; 
that it militates against that inde; 
dence and originality which are the 
tinguishing marks of a really great c 
position. 

Did you ever realize, when you 
these pianists and violinists and lis ¢ 
to them playing away by the hour from 
memory, how their brain cells must be 
filled to the brim with the music they 
give out with such apparent little effort? 

* * * 


War over Galli-Curci continues! 

Only the other day the Chicago Du/|, 
Journal remarked in an editorial that 
the loss of Galli-Curci is a lesson in th 
cost of bad manners while the Chicagy 
public pays the penalty. It seems the 
great soprano was not only denied the 
privilege of choosing the opera with 
which to open the Chicago season, but 
was not allowed even a consultation. She 
was not consulted in choosing the opera 
which was to mark her farewell. 

However, Madam is not worried, for 
she is now going to Europe to fill a num. 
ber of engagements which will make her 
probably the first prima donna to make 
a reputation in America first and then 
go to Europe, which reverses the usual 
process. She had sung in Europe, but 
had not made much of a mark. Then sh 
went to South America, where she did 
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much better, but it was Chicago which § 


first took her up and acclaimed her as 
one of the really great ones. The rest 
we know. 

* * * 


The story comes from London regard- 
ing a performance of a piece of chamber 
music by a certain futuristic composer 
in which, it was discovered later, the 
viola had played a long passage con- 
pletely wrong, owing to the copyist’s 
failure to substitute the treble clef for 
the ordinary viola clef sign. The audi- 
ence did not notice that anything was 
wrong—neither did the composer. 

Another story, also from London, 
states that at the rehearsal of a certain 
futuristic piece, about which there was 
a good deal of critical controversy, the 
conductor noticed that what the horn wa: 
playing was not what was in his score. 
He asked the composer which was cor: 
rect, the score or the part. The com: 
poser blushed, denied that there wa: 
anything wrong and ordered the conduc: 
tor to go on with the rehearsal, the mora! 
of which is that in futurist music wrong 
notes are just as good as right ones. 

* * * 


The story of what music can do for al 
of us advances by leaps and bound 
Now it appears that it can be made 4 
wonderful aid to a hairdresser. A cer- 
tain Fritz Vaethe has proven that he 
can polish off six customers in one hour 
in a recent speed contest arranged by the 
Berlin Association of Women’s Hair 
dressers and Wigmakers. There were 
nineteen competitors. Vaethe curleé 
powdered, combed and dressed the ha! 
of his six clients to their complete 
isfaction while an orchestra played ' 
Toreador song from “Carmen.” 0! 
women who required curls were eli; 
as subjects. Shingled hair and g 
were barred—so was hair plaste! 
down Spanish style without curling. 

As your Editor has often said, 
positively wonderful how music cai 
us in every one of our human acti\ 

In full agreement with this is your 


i 


Following his appearance with 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society | 
a performance of “Samson et Da /4 
on Jan. 20, Richard Crooks, tenor, 
be heard as soloist with the Detroit *™ 
phony on Feb. 3 and in recital in Fr ™* 
fort, Ky., on Feb. 5. 
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People’s Chorus Plans Big Educational Move 


POUIDUAU AERATED 


amilieri to Sitend Organi- 
zation’s Activities in Part- 
Singing Instruction to Other 
Cities — Leading Citizens 
Form Committee to Push 
Campaign for New Enter- 
prise—Conductor Hopes to 
Present Series of Operas 


f\HE People’s Chorus of New York, so 
i well known for the excellent work it 

s accomplished during the eight years 

has been sponsored and conducted by 
L. Camilieri, is to extend its activities 
so as to become a national means of 
training for the thousands throughout 
the country who are eager to learn part- 
singing. Steps have already been taken 
to establish additional units in New York 
for this purpose, and the movement will 
be extended to other large cities and 


gradually to the smaller communities. 

A committee has been formed, headed 
by some leading citizens of New York, 
and a campaign is being undertaken to 
endow the plan. Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
is honorary chairman, Mrs. Dunlevy Mil- 
bank, chairman; L. Brooks Leavitt, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Nancy Rupley Arm- 
strong, secretary, and the vice-chairmen 
are Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 
George Gordon Battle, William C. Breed 
and Thomas L. Leeming. 

Mr. Camilieri hopes to present a series 
of operas in the near future, with the aid 
of amateur singers. His work in or- 
ganizing and training the People’s Cho- 
rus has been entirely voluntary and 
without remuneration, and that it has a 
general appeal has been shown by the 
fact that thousands have attended his 
singing classes. 

Those on the Advisory Committee, 
which has as its goal the raising of an 
endowment of $50,000, are Albert B. 
Ashforth, Mrs. Francis McNeil Bacon, 
Seymour Barnard, Alfred M. Best, Mrs. 
Paul D. Cravath, James S. Cushman, 
Mrs. J. Clark Curtin, Mrs. Henry P. 
Davison, Mrs. H. Edward Dreier, Guy 
Emerson, Joseph H. Emery, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, 
Mrs. Mary Hastings, Mrs. Lucia C. Hill, 
Margaret Knox, Alvin W. Krech, Mrs. 
Brooks Leavitt, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Martin Littleton, Mrs. 
Otto Loengard, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Mrs. Charles J. McDermott, Mrs. Ed- 
ward MeVickar, Dr. William P. Merrill, 
Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, Mrs. Frank C. 
Munson, Mrs. William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, William Fellowes Morgan, William 
Forbes Morgan, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, 
Mrs. Skeffington S. Norton, Schuyler 
Patterson, William D. N. Perine, Mrs. 
George B. Post, Jr.; Mrs. Jacob H. 
Schiff, Edward E. Spafford, Major Loril- 
lard Spencer, Copeland Townsend, 


Charles Triller, Mrs. Christopher G. 
Valleau, Felix Warburg and Estelle 
Whitfield. Sponsor memberships are 


2100; sustaining memberships, $50, and 
contributing memberships, $25. 

Mr. Camilieri has been inspired in this 
work purely by his love of music. Com- 
ing to the United States early in 1916 

rom London, where he had been direc- 

r of the Covent Garden Orchestra, 

iter having led several of the operatic 

‘hestras in Italy and the Théatre des 

amps-Elysées in Paris, he persuaded 

lith L. Jardine of the Y. W. C. A. to 
zanize what was then known as the 

w Singing Society. Mrs. Milbank, 

s. Edward S. Harkness, Mrs. Fred- 
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© Pirie MacDonald 


Among the Leaders in Plan to Extend Activities of People’s Chorus of New York. 
Chairman of the Committee Organizing the Campaign; Mrs. 


Chorus 


erick H. Cone, Mrs. Otto Kahn and Mrs. 
William Fellowes Morgan assisted in 
this work. 

The name was afterward changed to 
“The People’s Liberty Chorus,” and its 


Photo by Blank Stoller 


Milbank, 


Dunlevy 


recitals were an important part of the 
campaigns to sell bonds during the war. 
Later the present name, “The People’s 
Chorus,” was adopted; and that this 
title is an apt one is shown by the fact 


Left to Right: 
Chairman, 


Honorary 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
of the 


and L. Camilieri, Conductor 


that it has been almost entirely sup- 
ported by the fees of fifty cents a month 
paid by its members for the sheet music 
used in the twice-a-week anita » 





Annual Festival of American Music in 


_ Hollywood Bowl Is Plan of Mrs. Carter 


MEST WUTDLASS ESET 


N pear headed of music which 

shall be a new ensemble expression 
of the American spirit and give oppor- 
tunity for the native creative mind is 
the ideal of Mrs. J. J. Carter of Los 
Angeles, chairman of programs for the 
Hollywood Bowl orchestral series. In 
the great natural amphitheater in the 
Far West another series of concerts ex- 
tending over ten weeks will be given 
next summer, and it is hoped that Cad- 
man’s “‘Shanewis” and “Witch of Salem” 
may be produced as a first step in mak- 
ing Los Angeles a center for native 
musical creation and expression. 

The orchestral series given in the last 
three summers were described by Mrs. 
Carter, on a recent New York visit, as a 
natural result of the local desire for 
self-expression in music. Community 
singing provided the outlet for this de- 
sire of each citizen to sing with his 
brother man. Two annual festivals were 
founded at Christmas and at Easter, and 
for these the Hollywood Bowl provides 
an ideal setting. 

“On Christmas Eve,” said Mrs. Carter, 
“thousands gather at the Bowl to sing 
carols among the hills. There is a sort 
of processional, when the great chorus 
of some 1500 singers comes down the 
canyon with lanterns, singing. The 
great audience in the Bowl rises to its 
feet and joins in the old melodies. Can 
you imagine how impressive is this cere- 
mony, with thousands of voices blend- 
ing? 

Thrilling Sunrise Service 
“The Easter 


sunrise service is still 
more thrilling. In several years the ser- 
vices of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
were given by its patron, W. A. Clark, 
Jr. The audience and singers include 
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sometimes 30,000 persons, many anion 
from great distances. Trumpeters sta- 
tioned on the hills announce the rising 
of the sun. Sometimes they use motifs 
from ‘Parsifal,’ but here, I think, is a 
fine chance for our native composers to 
write some appropriate music. The 
crowd bursts into the opening strains of 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ as the chorus is led 
by Hugo Kirkhofer. The platform is 
banked with hundreds of lilies. There 
is an exalting effect in such spontaneous 
songs, and in Los Angeles we plan to 
encourage this movement more and more 
until we shall have a real creative center 
—a laboratory for American musical 
expression.” 

Community music in Los Angeles has 
been developed in splendid fashion in the 
last five years. A communitv orchestra, 
led by Jay Plowe, and a choral society 
have been established as an outgrowth 
of the Hollywood Community Chorus, 
which has joined in ensemble singing 
each Tuesday evening during the winter 
season for a number of years. Several 
hundred children have been enlisted in 
the choruses. The climax of the local 
work for music came with the purchase 
of the Hollywood Bowl by the Commu- 
nity Chorus. The last installment of the 
purchase price of $65,000 was paid last 
summer from the proceeds of the orches- 
tral concerts. On this occasion the mort- 
gage on the Bowl was burned in a public 
ceremony. R. M. K. 


Levitzki Captures Havana 
HAVANA, Jan. 10.—Mischa_ Levitzki, 


pianist, gave two recitals at the Payret 


Theater for the Pro Arte Society on 
Jan. 2 and 5, achieving instantaneous 
success. He was acclaimed after his 


of Beethoven’s Sonata 
‘‘Appassionata.” Much as the first recital 
pleased his audience, the second was 
still better liked, and so great was his 
success that a third recital was im- 
mediately arranged for Monday, Jan. 7. 
At this he played works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Dohnanyi, Scriabin, 
Godowsky and Liszt. The encores were 
numerous. Daniel Mayer accompanied 
Mr. Levitzki on his visit to Havana. 

NENA BENITEZ. 


interpretation 


Ticket Case Now in United 


States Supreme Court 


Mileage 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 15.—Argument 
was begun in the United States Supreme 
Court on Jan. 10 on the interchangeable 
mileage ticket case, which has been 
brought by the Government to have set 
aside the injunction of the Federal Dis- 


trict Court of Massachusetts restraining 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from enforcing its order for the sale 
of the mileage tickets in territory east 
of the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. It is 
expected that a decision will be handed 
down late in einai A. T. M. 


NOTABLES WILL TEACH 
SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 





Ten Guest Teachers of Chicago College 
Summer Master School to Guide 
the Talented 
12.—The catalog of the 
School of the Chicago 
issued this week, 
statement of 


CHICAGO, Jan. 
Summer Master 
Musical College, just 
sets forth an interesting 
the requirements for degrees. 

In order to encourage talent, ten of 
the guest teachers in the master school 


will provide, after a competitive ex- 
amination, free scholarships for stu- 
dents. These will consist of one per- 


sonal lesson a week in the case of Prof. 
Leopold Auer and Clarence Eddy, and 
two private lessons a week are offered 
by Leon Sametini in the violin depart- 
ment, Herbert Witherspoon, Richard 
Hageman, Percy Rector Stephens, Wil- 
liam S. Brady, Sergei Klibansky and 
Florence Hinkle in the voice depart- 
ment. 

The catalog gives as requirements for 
the degree of bachelor of music, as well 
as the student’s major subject, the study 
(for piano and organ students) of ad- 
vanced harmony, counterpoint, canon 
and fugue, composition (musical form 
and analysis), musical history, and work 
in the répertoire-interpretation-teachers’ 
classes, for violin and ’cello students 
the same subjects, and work in the 
auditors’ classes with Prof. Leopold 
Auer. In the vocal department the re- 
quirements for a degree of bachelor of 
advanced harmony, 


music are work in 
piano, sight-seeing, language (Italian or 


French), vocal art and literature, choir 
and choral conducting, musical history, 
répertoire-interpretation classes, and 
auditors’ classes or teachers’ classes. 
The examinations for the free scholar- 
ships will take place June 22, 23 and 24. 


The Summer Master School will be in 
session from June 30 to Aug. 9, in- 
clusive. 


In addition to his other guest appear- 
ances, Jules Daiber announced that Sieg- 
fried Wagner will conduct the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra in a concert 
on Feb. 28, at Wheeling, W. Va. 


Bernard Kugel, American violinist, 
will give his first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Feb. 14. 
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STARS 


in 


CONCERT 


H’ Success This Season 
. from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, Including a Five 
Weeks Tour of the Pactfic 
Coast, a Succession of Glo- 


rious Triumphs 











When you hear Tito Schipa sing, as he sang 
in Massey Hall last night, you under- 
stand why all the greatest love songs in 
the world are written for the tenor voice. 
For a lyrical tenor such as his, used as he 
uses it, is the tenderest and most sym- 
pathetic voice given to man.—Toronto 
Evening Telegram. 


People applauded until their hands were red 
and then applauded some more and they 
were rewarded with numberless encores 
by this smiling young Italian who sings 
like a god.—Madison Journal. 


Schipa’s voice is a warm, robust, colorful 
tenor. It is used with fine discrimination, 
and when its emotional sweep is unleashed 
it arouses an audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm.—Detroit Free Press. 


Where in this land or any other would one 
find a tenor voice of a sweeter quality? 
This young artist is complete master of 
the art of singing and with his winsome 
personality and fine musicianship he un- 
doubtedly will continue to conquer his 
audiences wherever he appears.—Des 
Moines Register. 


His voice was superb, with a sweetness that 
many a woman might envy, and the audi- 
ence that packed the theatre last evening 
was completely carried away with his art. 
—Tacoma Ledger. 


No vocalist heard here this season has moved 
an audience to such a high pitch of dem- 
onstrative enthusiasm.—Seattle Post - In- 
telligencer. 


Mr. Schipa is a great concert artist as well as 
a great operatic star and he does not con- 
fuse the two vocal fields. He does not 
rely on gestures or displays of operatic 
temperament for his effects, but attains 
them with his voice alone.—Portland Tele- 
gram. 

“La Donna e Mobile” held a ring and a defy 
to life that set the audience fairly scream- 
ing its joy. Mr. Schipa tossed those 
laughing notes as though they were this- 
tledown weighted to return. His human- 
ness is impeccable and his art fits it as a 
glove.—San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Well, he is a priest of music and imparts to 
the office a sort of secular sanctity. Latin 
to the core, he preaches the gospel of 
beauty and exemplifies it in his art as 
few singers of our generation can do.— 
San Francisco Examiner. 

Time and again we sat breathless as he fol- 
lowed an ascending phrase, permitted it to 
soar higher and higher, softened his voice 
to a pianissimo, still in perfect intonation, 
and let it encounter the succeeding silence 
so subtly that even the silence seemed its 
continuation.—Oakland Tribune. 

It was one of the great joys of a musical life- 
time to be present last night as one of the 
greatest audiences that overflowed to the 
stage of the State Theatre when the Sat- 
urday Club gathered to hear Tito Schipa, 
the young Italian tenor. It was an audi- 
ence that for once forgot its dignity and 
became as warmly Latin as the singer.— 
Sacramento Union. 


a 


SGCHIPA 





As a purely lyric tenor, as a man with a voice 
of exquisite quality and a consummate 
artist in the use of his divine instrument, 
Schipa is surely unsurpassed by any singer 
of the day. And the large audience which 
packed the Columbia to the doors and 
which thronged the box office, taking 
standing room when all else failed, gave 
him a spontaneous and deeply appreciated 
ovation.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Tito Schipa (pronounced Tee-to Skee-pah) 
arrived and conquered at Philharmonic 
Auditorium last night in one of the most 
brilliant vocal recitals that has ever been 
given in our city. The audience not only 
packed the spacious house from pit to 
dome, but also filled up the entire stage, 
and many who wanted to hear the singer 
and could not be accommodated had to 
be turned away.—Los Angeles Herald. 


Schipa possesses certain qualities that appeal 
to the layman as well as to the cultured 
musician. His voice is of a luscious tim- 
bre, his art polished to a high degree, his 
interpretative powers are so rare as to 
enable him to infuse into a song or an 
aria that indefinable something which we 
call “heart and soul.”—Tucson Citizen. 


Schipa was lionized by a capacity house. His 
first notes, pure and silken in flow, drew 
his audience en rapport and the sympa- 
thetic bond stayed through the evening. 
Loud “bravos” punctuated the applause 
from all parts of the house—Los Angeles 
Record. 
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Standard, Not Near-English, Should 
Be Goal of the American Singer 


Diction an Important Avenue to Heart of Music and Poem of Song—Giving the American Student 
an Elementary Knowledge of Standard Spoken English by Means of Scientific Phonetic Train- 
ing—Vocal Teachers Can Be a Help Where Public Schools Have Been a Hindrance. 
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N Italy,in France, wher- 


ever a_ tradition of 
speech exists, why do 
they take so much 
pains with, and have 











so much pride in, the 
diction of their singers? Because 
music means something to the age- 
trained audience, the artist and the 
aspiring pupils of a great master; 
because the words of a song mean 
something to all of them. They do 
not wish to detract from the beauty 
of either music or text by using 
strange, grotesque, puerile or in- 
sipid pronunciations. 

Americans or other English-speaking 
people are quickly, sharply, rightfully 
criticized by the foreigner when they 
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By M. E. DeWitt 
PERLE Pee LOO ERO TTY EYE | 


neglect the diction of French, Italian or 
any other foreign language in song. We 
are looked upon as flippant impostors if 
we aspire to the heights of vocal music 
without making at least an appreciable 
effort for good foreign diction—followed 
by gratifying results. 

For generation upon generation so 
many of the great vocal artists and mas: 
ters have not belonged to the English- 
speaking world. They have come to us 
with their enthusiasm, musical personal- 
ity, their uplifting ideals, and we owe 
them perhaps even a greater musical 
debt than we fully realize. They have 
molded, guided, broadened our under- 
standing of the intertwined relationship 
of composition, voice, thought and the 
blending beauty of pronunciation that 
must in its delicacy never attract undue 
attention to itself. 

Would not a great foreign artist, or 
even foreign audience, rather have an 





of invaluable assistance. 








Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them, 























Fisk Bldg.. NEW YORK 
STEINWAY PIANO 


SAMAROFFEF 


Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 


“At the close of the performance, Mme. Samaroff received such an 
ovation as has seldom been accorded to an artist in Philadelphia.”— 
Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, October 26, 1923. 


Concert Management ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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STEINWAY PIANO 
VICTOR RECORDS 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


Exclusive Management, S. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


KATHERINE HOFFMAN, Accompanist 





FLORENCE HARDEMAN, Violinist 











JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
Steinway Piano 








Address: 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 


| Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1928. Fifth Tour to the Pacific Coast, January, February 


esd March, 1924. Dastern HEngagements en route, 
458 Cumberland Avenue, 


and in October, 1923, and April and May, 1924. 


Soprano 


Portiand, Maine. 











Maude Douglas Tweedy 


|__Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 

15 E. 38th St., New York 

Tel. Vanderbilt 1966 











SOFRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 

Aeolian Hall, New York 





MARIE SUNDELIUS 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Musio—Painting—sSculpture—Arohitecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 


Phone—3861 Academy 


310 Riverside Drive 





New York City 





American sing his entire song with the 
simple and even monotonous syllables, 
la, la, la, than to have his language mur- 
dered by Anglicized vowels and conso- 
nants, to have the life and soul pro- 
nounced out of the language that means 
so much to him and to his nation? Yes, 
he would ten thousand times rather have 
a musical la, la, la than the ear-render- 
ing atrocities that many an American 
deigns to call French or Italian. 
Thanks to a national soul that is open 
to appreciation, thanks to aspiration and 
learning, thanks to an inborn tradition 
of our own, not only many an American, 
but many an American audience, would 
rather hear a fellow-native sing la, la, 
la than to hear him sing poor French, 
worse Italian or any other foreign lan- 
guage. The musically receptive Ameri- 
can infant has developed into a matur- 
ing independent critic. He is no longer 
satisfied with a foreign teacher just 
because he is a foreigner. He is not 
impressed with the impostor who merely 
produces voices that “carry”; he de- 
mands something of the old tradition of 
the old master of vocal music. The 
voices must carry something more than 
merely sound to an audience. To have a 
voice pushed, coaxed, driven or gentled 
into the power of carrying qualities is 
not the artistic goal in its musical en- 
tirety, for the listening American has 
learned to ask, What does the voice 
carry? The sound must have a truly 
musical quality or it will spoil the com- 
position; through personality the voice 
must interpret both the soul of the com- 
poser and the poet—and the singer tram- 
ples on the soul of both if his diction is 
not worthy of the music and the words. 
A generous vote of American thanks 
to all of the vocal masters who keep up 


traditions and uphold good diction for 
the foreign song! 
No. The worst is no longer good 


enough for America, the infant of great 
nations! The worst is not good enough 
for us, even in our own language 
English! 


An Ideal Worth Striving For 


When it comes to English, where are 
the foreigner’s ideals that he applies so 
bounteously to his own language in sing- 
ing? When it comes to English, where 
are the American students who, through 
nobly guided foreign influence, have been 
inspired to slave at the diction of foreign 
languages? When it comes to English, 
is that not too worth an effort? If our 
mother tongue in itself is worth nothing 
to many a foreigner and native, is not 
the music still worth an effort? Worth 
the effort of preserving the beauty of it 
by not marring it with non-English or 
even near-English diction? Is not the 
sensitive, trained, music-loving part of 
the audience worthy of consideration 
when the artist sings our own language 
—English? 

Many an educated American is ham- 
pered by a local, foreign or provincial 
dialect that would not be his had he been 
educated in the same sphere in an older 
nation. The best English here is every 
sound as good as the best in any other 
part of the world, but we have less of it 
because our educational institutions neg- 
lect that end of their national duty. 

Until our boards of education awaken 
to this fact en masse, singing teachers— 
native and foreign alike—have it in their 
hands to help in a national crisis of edu- 
cation. 

Many of the vocal studios send their 
pupils to a specialist of lyric diction to 
be certain that the fine points are not 
overlooked, because, just before concert 
time, we’re as good as we can be! If 
that specialist has a scientific phonetic 
foundation to work upon, he can produce 
far more accurate results in far less 
time than the age-worn theorist who still 
suffers from the ancient fancy that pro- 
nunciation can be adequately handled by 
means of spelling explanations or mere 
imitation on the part of the pupil. 


What that highly trained phonetic 
specialist of lyric diction is capable of 
giving in finesse is almost unlimited. 
But so much of his valuable time is lost 
because the majority of American stu- 
dents coming to him have not even an 
elementary knowledge of the standard 
form of our own spoken language. 

Those vocal teachers who expect 
Americans to climb to the highlands ot 
foreign diction should never permit, or, 
worse still, teach them to crawl in the 
lewlands of their own English mother 
tongue. Many a foreign or local patois 
pronunciation of English is imposed 
upon our students in the name of musi- 
cal necessity. Why so blandly blame 
music when the fault is a lack of knowl- 
edge of, or interest in, standard English? 
There are admitted slight differences 
between spoken and lyric English dic- 
tion. Yes. But that does not mean that 
a student should sing forth a volley of 
trilled R’s where they do not belong ex- 
cept in the rendering of some special 
dialect or brogue. We still may single 
flap, or, in singing, double flap an R be- 
tween vowels within words, or as a liai- 
son, but before consonants, or before a 
pause, the letter R no longer represents 
anything more than golden silence. 
Thousands of R’s and thousands of other 
letters in our spelling are but historic 
remnants of the brocaded speech of an- 
other age and generation. 


Need of Scientific Phonetic Training 


Let your American pupils have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of their standard . 
spoken language by means of a scientific 
phonetic training. With that as a foun- 
dation, they will make the necessary 
changes for lyric diction in half the 
time, and with that same training they 
will sail far more easily upon the diffi- 
cult waters of foreign diction. The lyric 
specialist can then ‘devote his—or usu- 
ally her—entire time to the finer points. 

Young America is entitled to the best 
form of our language, and the singing 
profession can be a living help wherever 
schools have been an equally living hin- 
drance. Induce your pupils to learn a 
few historic facts of their oral language. 
Let them learn some of the fourteenth 
century sounds that our spelling repre- 
sents. Tell them frankly that we write 
fourteenth century pronunciation and 
speak and sing the language of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Remember, too, that phonics and pho- 
netics are worlds apart. One of the 
leading philologists has cleverly said: 
“To confuse phonics with phonetics is 
like confusing astrology with astronomy. 
Phonics is as far behind phonetics as 
Ptolemy’s Geocentric Theory was behind 
the Heliocentric Theory of Copernicus!” 

The person who talks about English 
Phonetics and the Better-Speech Move- 
ment, and who is himself unable to give 
the separate sounds of English words in 
the standard oral form, is not the person 
who is of use to the singer—or to any 
one else who is interested in diction. The 
person who talks about the yr sound in 
hard or father, the t sound in castle, the 
gh sound in though or the | sound in 
salmon, labels himself what he is: igno- 
rant of standard oral English. 

It is a living credit to the vocal studio 
of any great master who can honestly 
say: “My pupils use standard, not near- 
English, in both their speech and song!” 

And as for the foreigners and Ameri- 
cans who are either unable or unwilling 
to master standard English, let them 
bless a musical audience by singing a 
simple la, la, la, instead of burdening 
us with the thousand-and-one English 
dialects that we must listen to during 
the concert season. Let them save those 
dialects for a meeting of the American 
Dialect Society, where every divergence 
from standard English is a boon to the 
collector and recorder. 





May Peterson Sings in Augusta 
AuGUSTA, GA., Jan. 12.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 10, before the represen- 
tatives of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, who are holding their annual 


convention at the Bon Air-Vanderbilt 
Hotel. Charles Tustett was the accom- 
panist. Scott NIxon. 


Laros to Conduct Easton Symphony 

Earle Laros, pianist, will conduct the 
Easton, Pa., Symphony in its second con- 
cert of the subscription series on the 
evening of Jan. 22, and on the following 
evening will give a recital in Belvidere, 
N. J. He will be heard in recital in 
Easton on Jan. 24, and on Jan. 27 will 
give his annual New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall. 
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Special Announcement ! 


Owing to insistent demand 





According to the New 
York Tribune: 


“When thinking of 


music for two pianos, 
one is instinctively led 
to think of Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison.” 


GUY 


MAIER 


and 














LEE 


PATTISON 


have agreed to accept a 
limited number of engagements 


during the season 1924-1925 





Available Period January to March 
Half of this time already booked on the Pacific Coast 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Aeolian Hall 


VICTOR RECORDS 


DANIEL MAYER 


CHICKERING PIANOS 


New York 


AMPICO ROLLS 
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Choral Work Invaluable 
to the Singing Student, 














Haydn Owens 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—“Choral training is 
invaluable to a singer, for it gives him 
facility in sight-reading, a facility that 
only a gifted few can acquire without 
hard work,” avers Haydn Owens, con- 
ductor of the Haydn Choral Society of 
Chicago, discussing the problems of 
choral directing. 

“There are many singers who are com- 
pletely at sea if they are asked to sing 
some fairly difficult number at sight. 
They must memorize every song before 
they dare trust themselves to sing it. 
Training in a good choral body would 
have given them actual practise in sight- 
reading. It has other advantages, as 
well, for it can hardly fail to give him a 
deeper insight into the subtleties of song 
interpretation. 

“The danger to solo singers from sing- 
ing in a chorus lies in the risk of strain- 





ing the voice. Many singers, especially 
inexperienced singers, who enter a cho- 
rus feel that they must sing so loud that 
they will be heard above the ensemble. 
This, of course, makes the voice liable to 
severe straining, and cannot possibly do 
it any good. But if the singer will be 
content to take his place as a member 
of the ensemble and not try to be heard 
above the other voices, his stay in the 
chorus cannot fail to be beneficial. 

“Continuous practise is necessary tc 
make a great ensemble out of a chorus. 
That is the secret of some of the Welsh 
choral successes. They prepare two or 
three choruses and work continuously on 
these for many months in preparation 
for the Eisteddfod. This constant prac- 
tising makes for a marvelously perfect 
ensemble, especially if the selections are 
not difficult.” 

Haydn Owens is conductor of the 
united choruses of St. Xavier Academy 
and the Haydn Choral Society, which 
will present Pierné’s “The Children at 
Bethlehem” with 400 girls in the chorus, 
in Orchestra Hall this month, and “The 
Children’s Crusade” with the Haydn 
Choral Society and 250 girls. The first 
work is new to Chicago, and this produc- 
tion will be the first time in Chicago that 
so many girls’ voices will have been 
used in choral work. 





French Harpist to Make Début 


Marcel Grandjany, well-known French 
harpist, will make his New York début 


in a recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 7. He has composed 
many works for the harp and will in- 
clude several of his compositions in his 
program. He will also play works by 
Fauré, Pierné, Couperin, Daquin, 
Rameau, Bach, Ravel, Debussy, Pro- 
kofieff, Renée and others. 

Erna Rubinstein, violinist, has been 
engaged by Mrs. Carlyle Scott to open 
the new auditorium in Minneapolis on 
Jan. 31. This will be her third appear- 
ance in Minneapolis in two years. 


Judson House, tenor, will be heard in 
recital and concert at the close of his 
season with the Hinshaw Opera Com- 
pany the last of February. He has 
been engaged for several of the larger 
festivals in the spring. 


National Conservatory 
Vital Need of Country, 











and Teacher 


Emanuel Ondricek, Violinist 


The fact that America has no national 
conservatory of music is given’ by 
Emanuel Ondricek as the reason why 
so few artists of the front rank are 
developed in this country. He is con- 
vinced that there will be no real national 
art until there is a home of some kind 
to shelter and develop it. 

“Compare our American schools with 
those abroad,” said Mr. Ondricek. “In 
Europe the conservatories are govern- 
ment institutions and the teachers are 
chosen in competition. The judges are 
well-known artists and the appointments 
are only temporary until the teacher 
has proved his ability. This fact ex- 
plains why almost all the conservatories 
have good teachers and have turned out 
so many famous artists. In this country 
the schools are generally private enter- 
prises, which must of necessity blend 


business principles with artistic ideals. 
Although many of them have existed 
for several decades, which one has given 
us a Heifetz a Kreisler or a Zimbalist? 

“There is no reason why the various 
musical institutions should not choose 
the heads of their departments from 
the ranks of the leading artists. This 
is of primary importance in the realm 
of violin music. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the violinist and the vio- 
lin artist and it is only the artist who 
is equipped to develop real artists. 
America has the talent and should pro- 
duce the artists.” 

Since opening his violin school in 
boston two years ago Mr. Ondricek has 
had unusual success in developing young 
artists. His outstanding talent is Ruth 
Pierce Posselt, eight-year-old violinist, 
who was heard last season in a New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall and has 
also been acclaimed in several Boston 
appearances. Other pupils who have 
played with success are Tasha Sinaieva 
and Marjorie Posselt. C. H. 


To Found Seminary for Cantors 


The Jewish Ministers Cantors’ Asso- 
ciation has announced its intention of 
founding a seminary for cantors, offer- 
ing courses in traditional Jewish music, 
theory and harmony, Jewish history, 
Hebrew grammar and literature, Bible, 
Talmud and English grammar and lit- 
erature. The committee in charge of the 
seminary project is headed by Rev. 
Pincus Minkowsky, who has recently 
come to America after fifty years of ser- 
vice in the Great Synagogue in Moscow. 
Part of the proceeds of the concert to be 
given in Madison Square Garden on Feb. 
3 will be devoted to the seminary fund. 


Sues for Damages for Singing Classes 
Next Door 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 12.—Alleging an- 
noyance caused by singing classes con- 
ducted next door to her summer home in 
Harrison, Me., Elizabeth Melosh of Jer- 
sey City has brought suit for $20,000 
against the Bristol Memorial Studio. 
She complains that since the studio was 
built adjoining her home two years ago, 
her vacation has been spoiled. The case 
is slated to be heard during the current 
term of the Supreme Court in Portland. 

ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 
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ERNEST BLOCH, Director 








New Semester Begins February 4 


Thorough Instruction in All Branches for All Ages 


Weyert A. Moor, Florence McGibney Brewer. 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O. 
THEORY and COMPOSITION: 


Ernest Bloch, André de Ribaupierre, Beryl Rubinstein, William Quincy Porter, Ruth M. Edwards, 
Dorothy Price, Rebecca Haight, Ruth H. Willian. 


PIANO. Beryl Rubinstein, Nathan Fryer, Ruth M. Edwards, Dorothy Price, Eleanor Foster, Anita Frank, Mary E. 
Martin, Emma Banks, Frances B. Kortheuer. 


STRINGS: André de Ribaupierre, Carlton Cooley, Ruth H. Willian, Charlotte DeMuth Williams, William Quincy 
Porter, Rebecca Haight, Victor de Gomez. 


Giulio Silva, guest teacher, Marcelle Privat, Edna Dunham Willard. 


Ernest Bloch, Roger H. Sessions, William Quincy Porter, Anita Frank. 


For Catalogue Address 


Cleveland, Ohio 








MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Assistant Director 
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, ARTHUR KRAFT, Concert Tenor, Voice Culture and Oratorio \ zs 
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\ Artist Singers, Pianists and \a Be 
\ : Va 
\ Accompanists Available \a Ez 
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\ for Concert \8 ire 
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\ Address: ence 
\ Secretary, MISS RAE BALLARD Vie 

14 West 68th Street, New York \ ie 
Ri 
Telephone: Columbus 8993 delig 
Photo by George eter? Fentare and | 
FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist ERNESTO BERUMEN pore 
Coaching, Programme Building, Classes in Concert Pianist and Pedagogue, Piano, 
Accompanying and Piano (Leschetizky). Specializing in Interpretation and Technique. 
Victor Records Duo-Art Records Duo-Art Records : Th 
Engagements of La Forge-Berumen Artists Consummated Through sons 
- ° for ] 
the La Forge-Berumen Studios ITE 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone—Metropolitan Opera House Elinor Remick Warren, composer-pianist, concert tour \ rt 
—who has already made eighteen appearances this with Mme. Florence Easton. a 
season. George Vause, accompanist-pianist, concert tour with ~ 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer. \ 
Charlotte Ryan, soprano—Metropolitan Opera House. Kathryn Kerin, accompanist-pianist, concert tour of \ 





Norway and Sweden with Mme. Julia Claussen. 





Erin Ballard, accompanist-pianist, concerts with Mme. — Florence Barbour, concert tour with Mme. Marie Sun- \ 
Frances Alda and piano recital Aeolian Hall. delius. NN 
Recitals will be given the first Friday of each month at 12 o’clock noon at Aeolian Hall \ 

in connection with the Duo-Art Piano. The next recital will take place February 1st. N 

N 
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Critics Again Acclaim Arthur Kraft in “Messiah” in Chicago and Birmingham, Ala. \ 

S 

WS 





Arthur Kraft probably the most popular of 
American tenors in the oratorio field.—Herald- 
Examiner, Glenn Dillard Gunn. ‘ 


Arthur Kraft sang the music for the tenor 


Arthur Kraft sang his recitatives and soll 
with admirable taste, shading them without ex- 
aggeration, producing tone that soothes the ear 
and satisfies the fastidious. Because of its re- 















excellently. His voice was mellow in quality finement and suavity, we shall remember his N 
and he sang with fine understanding of the text. oratorio singing with the same pleasure he \ 
He expressed the meaning of the words with awakened by his interpretation of secular songs. N 
a force which brought out their meaning.— ——Chicago Evening American, Herman Devries. N 
Karlton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. ' ; WN 
[here were several points noticed on this oc- IN 
4 ip ‘o rAaTrTA T° * . : . rp > N = yo . . . - r 2 \ Y 
. Chere were yg achievements. Arthur casion, especially in the case of Arthur Kraft, \N 
NT Ss § cing oO 2 - ~ ; ras a re d ~ 5 ‘ WY 

Araits singing of the tenor solos w = which was worthy of high commendation.— \N 

Chis artist would seem to have arrived.—Ed. bison ld Chir as pee N 
ft ne Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. NS 

Moore, Chicago Tribune. ' \ 
. 

Arthur Kraft was perfectly at home with his Mr. Kraft is evidently at home in oratorios \N 

. . 2c ae4¢ r »< ¢ ‘ r > ~+ A a YY | 

part in The Messiz th. There were sever; al op- and especially Messiah, tor he Sang freely and SY 
portunities to display an unusually rich tenor with a clear and appealing voice scarcely refer- NN 

voice, and he took full advantage of them. ring to the text or music, quickly winning the \N 
. . . . = ‘ ’ , IS 

Birmingham Age Herald. hearts of his audience.—Birmingham News NS | 
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Address all communications 





ARTHUR KRAFT, Tenor ‘ — . . - 
Soloist St. Bartholomew’s Church, N. Y. Management ot ARTHUR KRA f I, 14 West 68th St., New Y ork f 
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MILWAUKEE ARION 
STIRS BIG AUDIENCE 


Chorus Sings ‘Messiah’ — 
lacDowell Club Orchestra 


7 ‘ . . 
Gives ““Animals’ Carnival’ 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 12.—The Arion Mu- 

cal Club gave a massive performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” in the Auditorium 

cently, employing nearly 300 singers, 
in orchestra of Chicago and Milwaukee 
players and a quartet comprising Daniel 
Beddoe, tenor; Olive June Lacey, so- 
prano; G. Magnus Schutz, bass, and Mrs. 
Louise Harrison Slade, contralto. Harry 
D. O’Neil was a highly efficient trum- 
peter. 

i ° . 

The performance was given for fifty- 
two churches in the Milwaukee Federa- 
tion and was witnessed by about 4000 
persons. The chorus developed a large 
volume of tone and achieved some fine 
shading under the baton of Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, who conducted the work for 
the thirty-fifth time. The soloists were 
excellent and all were roundly applauded. 

The MacDowell Club orchestra, con- 
ducted by Pearl Brice, gave a program 
at St. John’s Cathedral Auditorium on 
New Year’s day, the outstanding feature 
of which was the performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Animals’ Carnival.” The audi- 
ence was convulsed by this piece of humor 
in music, its joyful parodies and imita- 
tions, its quaint surprises and unexpected 
turns. Other composers represented on 
the program were Grainger, Strauss, 
Debussy, Goldmark, Jarnefelt and Sara- 
sate. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn again 
delighted two large audiences on Dec. 30 
in the Pabst Theater with their subtle 
and beautiful dance interpretations. The 
local appearances were under the man- 
agement of Margaret Rice. 





Ditson Issues New Catalog 


The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston 
has just issued a new catalog of novel- 
ties which are included in its publica- 
tions. Many of the works listed are by 
well-known American composers and are 
for piano, organ, violin, voice and cho- 
rus. The foreword is devoted to several! 
paragraphs commending the work of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
furthering the cause of American music 
and the American composer. The list 


of new books includes “The Funda- 
mentals of Music” by Karl W. Gehrkens; 
“From Song to Symphony” by Daniel 
Gregory Mason; “Musical Instruments” 
by Edgar Stillman Kelley, and “‘Epochs 
in Musical Progress” by Clarence G. 
Hamilton. 


LOVETTE SCHOOL ACTIVE 
IN WASHINGTON’S MUSIC 


Reception and Musicale Bring Forward 
Pupils in Enjoyable Program— 
Texans Are Honored 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—T. S. 
Lovette, pianist and pedagogue, and his 
wife, Eva Whitford Lovette, mezzo- 
soprano and teacher, gave a reception 
and musicale at their home on a recent 
Sunday afternoon. The program was 
given by Fannie Gluckstein, soprano, 
and Joseph di Meglio, tenor, pupils of 
Mrs. Lovette; Gladys Hillyer of Palacios, 
Texas; and Mary Ruth Matthews of 
Plainview, Texas, both pupils of Mr. 
Lovette, and included songs by Four- 
drain, Ward-Stevens, Cadman, John 
Prindle Scott and Monteverde, arias by 
von Flotow and Verdi, and piano works 
by Liszt, Chopin, Grieg and La Forge. 
The musicale was attended by more than 
200 persons, including Mrs. Margaret 
E. Whitford, mother of Mrs. Lovette; 
Mrs. Richard Hugh Bagby and a large 
number of resident and non-resident 
pupils. 

Twelve recitals have been given by 
pupils during the first term, several hav- 
ing been arranged by various societies 
and organizations. Those appearing 
were Mrs. Bertha Thompson Nelson of 
Teague, Texas; Miss Matthews, Miss 
Hillyer, Edythe Crowder of Shreveport, 
La.; Jack Charlton Ward, Miss Gluck- 
stein and Mr. di Meglio. F. Edmund 
Boyer, tenor, has also been heard in 
many concerts. 

Other recent activities at the school 
include a reception and dinner in honor 
or Princess Tsianina, who was heard in 
a program, and a reception given at the 
Lovette home by the Texas Society of 
Washington, in honor of the U. D. C. 
delegates to the national convention. A 
musical program was given by students 





of the school from Texas, including 
Bertha Thompson Nelson, Mary Ruth 
Matthews, Gladys Hillyer and Jack 


Charlton Ward. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, will give 
his second New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 26. He 
will play works by Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Chopin. 


New Zealand Singer-Ghooses America 
for Study on Advice of Mme. D’ Alvarez 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Mrs. Nan Hunter, Soprano of Wellington, New Zealand, (Right), Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Contralto, and Yeatman Griffith, New York Singing Teacher 


Another instance of a foreign music 
student who has come to America for 
training is afforded by Mrs. Nan 
Hunter, soprano of Wellington, New 
Zealand, who arrived in New York last 
week to study with Yeatman Griffith for 
an indefinite period. Mrs. Hunter came 
to New York to study with Mr. Griffith 
on the advice of Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
contralto, whose concerts in Australia 
and New Zealand a year and a half ago 
were among the outstanding events of 
the season there. Mrs. Hunter is the 
wife of a prominent pianist in New 


Zealand and has herself attracted at- 
tention by the beauty of her voice. 

Mr. Griffith is having an unusually 
active season, and because of the many 
requests for tuition during the Christ- 
mas holidays, he was forced to cance] 
his plans for a vacation. Several sing- 
ers and teachers from points as far 
distant as Alabama and Texas were 
listed in his intensive courses of two 
weeks, 


Jeannette Vreeland soprano, will be 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony on 


gan. 21. 
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lustrous performance of Brahms’ 
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FRED PATTON 


BARITONE, 


PHILADELPHIA in 
ORATORIO 


reading of (MESSIAH) 
sturdy and Mr. Patton, in his astonishingly fluent rendition 
“Wenn ich mit of “Why Do the Nations” created a sensation. 


WASHINGTON in 
OPERA 


(MADAME BUTTERFLY) 


The Sharpless of Mr. Patton was richly sung 

















Menschen” and crisp delivery of Bantock’s “Jester 
Song.” His audience, inevitably stirred by the 
naturally warm voice and virile style of the singer, 
duly demonstrated its approval—Sun and Globe, 
Oct. 19, 1923. 


Fred Patton, with a fine program of songs, 
charmed an audience at the Town Hall. The 
baritone had style and skill and nowhere were they 
better displayed than in his singing of Schumann’s 
“Dedication.” —lW orld, Oct. 19, 1923. 


Mr. Patton used his good voice with discretion 
and imparted admirable intelligence to his interpre- 
tations.- Herald, Oct. 19, 1923. 


We should pronounce his recital debut in New 
York successful. His voice is easy to listen to, he 
has a good singing style and diction. His lieder 
singing especially was artistic and effective. <A 
large audience showed unmistakable appreciation 
Evening World, Oct. 19, 1922 





Record, Dec. 27, 1923. 

Mr. Patton was in exceptionally fine voice and 
sang superbly. He received an ovation at the close 
of every number.—Evening Public Ledger, Dec. 27, 
1Q23. 

This fine bass always is welcome in Philadelphia 
and well merited indeed was the enthusiasm which 
rewarded him after his splendid rendering of “Why 
Do the Nations,” though this was only one of 
the numbers which he sang with his accustomed 
facility, notable especially for excellence of enuncia 
tion and phrasing.—Bulletin, Dec. 27, 1923. 

Fred Patton was emphatically praiseworthy. An 
established favorite with the Philadelphia public, 
his very fine work in “Why Do the Nations” and 
his other difficult airs excelled his own high stand- 
ard on previous occasions. If there are abler and 
more enjoyable oratorio singers before the Ameri- 
can public than Mr. Patton and Mr. Crooks we do 
not know of them.—Public Ledger, Dec. 27, 1923. 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES . . 


Herald, Dec. 18, 1923. 


\merican singer 
Evening 


Fred Patton, well known as an 
of oratorio, gave a dramatic Sharpless. 
Star, Dec. 18, 1923. 


I'red Patton was a delight to the ear. He main 
tained a fullness of tone and richness of expression 


that was gratifying. His duet with Althouse in 
the first act, the ioast to America, was an excellent 
bit of musical artistry. If there can be any first 


honors bestowed upon the cast, they must be equally 
divided amongst Edith Mason, Paul Althouse and 
red Patton. Rarely have | heard three artists so 
perfectly attuned, musically and temperamentally. 
Times, Dec. 18, 1923. 


Fred Patton did not fall behind as Sharpless, the 
\merican consul, in winning the audience with the 


rare qualities of his baritone.—Post, Dec. 18, 1923 


SLX APPEARANCES WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY THIS SEASON 





Aeolian Hall, Mew York 
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Erna 
Rubinstein 


Season 1924-1925 


now being booked 





Available time January Ist to March 15 
Pacific Coast tour already booked 





A few of last season’s tributes 


The gathering was held in that awe which involuntarily salutes the presence of great 
talent—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


Technically her work was brilliant, while musically it displayed the unquestioned and 


compelling endowment of the artist, who, like the poet, is born, not made. 
—Cincinnatit Commercial-Tribune 


Her performance was notable for its virility and vigor and the clarity of her insight into 
the more intricate passages.—Detroit Times. 


There was never a moment’s doubt that hers was playing for which no allowances needed 
to be made on the score of youth. Denver Rocky Mountain News. 


If a beautiful and expressively varied tone, flawless intonation and impeccable technique 
constitute the sum of violinistic virtues, they all are hers—Chicago Examiner. 


Erna Rubinstein is one of the most interesting musical personalities the season has revealed 
and her recital one of the season’s most enjoyable events.—Rochester Post-Express. 





Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall New York 


Steinway Piano 
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WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S 


NEW PRODUCTION OF OPERA COMIQUE 





92 
or 
al 

















THE 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


(MOZART’S MASTERPIECE) : 





WITH - : 

Mmes. CLYTIE HINE, EDITHA FLEISCHER, CELIA TURRILL E 
Messrs. ALFREDO VALENTI, PAVEL LUDIKAR, RALPH BRAINARD, HERMAN GEL- : 
HAUSEN : 


an all-star grand opera cast 


AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Available in the East, Middle West and Canada—October, November, December, 1924 





In the South and Southwest—January to March 15th, 1925 
After March 15th—Pacific Coast, the Northwest and Central States 








Other Hinshaw Productions Now Being Booked: 


(With IRENE WILLIAMS and Leo de Hierapolis, Pierre Remington, Thomas 
DON PASQUALE | McGranahan and Alfred Calzin 


In the South and Southwest—October, November and December 


Five Dates Available in Early October in Vicinity of New York 


Two Alternating Bills: 


AN With IRENE WILLIAMS and Ellen Rumsey, Lillian Palmer, Thomas McGranahan, 
COSI F TUTTE) Leo de Hierapolis, Pierre Remington and Alfred Calzin, with Chamber Orchestra 


DON P ASQUALE | (Third Season ) 


In the East, Middle States and Canada—January to April, 1925 





Two Alternating Bills: 


IMPRESARIO | With HENRI SCOTT and HAZEL HUNTINGTON and Lottice 
and DOUBLE BILL: Howell, Charles Massinger and Francis Tyler, and Pianist (Fourth 


BASTIEN AND BASTIENNE °°<?8°) 
October to January—East, Middle West and Canada 


LA SERVA PADRONA January to April—South and Southuest 
(The Maid Mistress) , 


5 ' haeasaseaead 


For Full Information Apply to 


DANIEL MAYER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


For the Southern States apply to S. R. Bridges, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
For the Southwestern States apply to M. C. Turner, Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Five Weeks, From June 23 to July 26, 1924 : 


ume. DELIA VALERI 


FAMOUS NEW YORK EXPERT ON TONE PRODUCTION 
PRIVATE LESSONS REPERTOIRE TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


Bioomrrnn-ZEISLER 
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: WORLD RENOWNED PIANO-VIRTUOSO : 
PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTOIRE—TEACHERS’ CLASSES be 
Will Give Post Graduate Courses in he 

GEORGE H. GARTLAN bestie ‘scroor music 
Regular Faculty of 100 Artist-Instructors : 

VM 


: , : ss 
Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Kurt Wanieck, Mae ee Cora Kiesse 
bach, Clarence Loomis, Cleveland Bohnet, Crawford Keigwin, Adalbert Huguelet, Edna Cookingham. 


Voice—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Charles LeBerge, Elaine De Sellem, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John T. Read, 
Marie S. Zendt, Carl Songer, Louise Winter. : 

Violin—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Hans Miinzer, Walter Aschenbrenner. 

Organ—William Middelschulte, Frank VanDusen. 

Musical Theory, Composition—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 

Violoncello—Robert Ambrosius, Theodore Ratzer. 

Public School Music—O. E. Robinson, Noble Cain. 

Orchestral Instruments—Members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Dramatic Art—A. Louise Suess, Louise K. Willhour. 


And others of equal importance. 


i i b b f th 
SUMMER SESSION fr25s"At.2 Faculty and Artist: Pupils. 


Lecture courses by eminent educators. Special courses in Public School Music. School of Theatre ico ggen 2 meagre Poy 
tory accommodations. Summer Session Booklet mailed free upon application. For detailed information, address 


CONSERVATORY. 


pre 


i ELLE LULL 


The American Conservatory awards Teacher’s Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Illinois 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Delia Valeri and Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. Wire or write at once for application blanks and detailed information. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
506 KIMBALL HALL, 300 S. WABASH AVE. 























= KARLETON HACKETT, | 
= CHICAGO, ILL. ADOLF WEIDIG _— | 
= John J. Hattstaedt, President HENIOT LEVY | 
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PIANIST-CONDUCTORS 
ELECTRIFY ST. LOUIS 


Two Large Audiences Acclaim 
Gabrilowitsch and Ganz 


in Brahms Concerto 
By Herbert W. Cost 
St, Louis, Jan. 12.—Returning from a 
three weeks’ visit to California, in the 
course of which he appeared as guest 
conductor and piano soloist with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Ru- 
dolph Ganz again took his place as con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony at its 


> 


concerts on Thursday evening, Jan. 3, 
and Friday afternoon, Jan. 4. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, was the soloist at these con- 
certs, and the excellent performances in 
cooperation by the two pianist-conduc- 
tors electrified two very large audiences. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch played Brahms’ 
Second Piano Concerto in B Flat—and 
played it superbly, with amazing techni- 
cal brilliance, complete understanding 
and a depth of feeling that made it a 
message of superlative beauty. The ap- 
plause was so demonstrative that he was 
compelled to add an encore, playing the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte. Mr. Ganz gave 
him a finely sympathetic orchestral ac- 
companiment and was in turn enthusi- 
astically recalled after each of the other 
works on the program, which were 
Weber’s “Freischiitz” Overture, Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony and Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde” Prelude and “Lie- 
bestod.” 

Louis Graveure charmed an audience 
at the Odeon on Saturday night. It was 
one of the coldest nights in a long time 
here, but his art was unaffected by the 





cold. With his delightfully cultured 
voice he gave a group of songs by 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann and 


Strauss; a group of Bohemian and Hun- 
garian folk-songs, a French group and 
several songs in English. Many extras 
were demanded. His accompanist was 
Arpad Sardor, who played Liszt’s E 
Major Polonaise as a solo number. 


Toledo Chamber of Commerce Lauds 
Choral Society 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The Toledo 


Chamber of Commerce, through its 
president, John R. Cowell, has sent to 


Mary Willing Megley, leader of the 
Toledo Choral Society, a letter of ap- 
preciation and thanks for the Society’s 
recent performance of ‘The Messiah.” 
In his letter Mr. Cowell writes: “It is 
with a great deal of personal pleasure 
that I tender you on behalf of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce our appreciation 
of your splendid service to this city in 
the cause of good music.” 


LINKS MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Minneapolis Orchestral Association 
Elects Several New Directors 


MINNEAPOLIs, Jan. 12.—By the addi- 
tion to its board of directors of Carlyle 
M. Scott, director of music at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; William Mac- 
Phail, president of the MacPhail School 
of Music, and James A. Bliss, president 
of the Minneapolis Civic Music League, 
the Orchestral Association of Minne- 
apolis has just linked up with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony the other important 
musical activities of the city. Also, for 
the first time, a resident of St. Paul, 
in the person of George F. Lindsay, has 
been made a director of the Association. 

Other new directors are Lawrence W. 
Carpenter, a son of Elbert L. Carpenter. 
the Association’s president; Richardson 
Phelps, son of the late E. J. Phelps, a 
former director; C. Palmer Jaffray, 
James Galbraith Bennett, son of Russell 
M. Bennett, director and newly elected 
vice-president of the Association; and 
W. F. Webster, superintendent of 
schools. 

With the exception of D. Draper Day- 
ton, William L. Harris and Edmund J. 
Phelps, all of whom have died within 
the last year, all the other directors 
were re-elected. Elbert L. Carpenter 
was_ re-elected president, and Charles 
N. Chadbourn, secretary and treasurer. 

H. K. ZUPPINGER. 


Willis Flanagan Gives Farewell Concert 
in Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan. 12.—Willis 
Flanagan, tenor, gave what was termed 
on the program a “Farewell Concert 
Extraordinary” in the Auditorium re- 
cently, assisted by Alice M. Unterdorfel, 
violinist, and Mrs. Edith W. McAlpine, 
soprano. Miss Unterdorfel made an ex- 
cellent impression in pieces by Wieniaw- 
ski, Burleigh and Kreisler. Mr. Flana- 
gan was well received in an aria from 
“Jewels of the Madonna” and songs in 
English, German, French and Italian. 

JULIAN SEAMAN. 


Misiui Posid of Dinos Tee Was 


on Visit to Austrian Mountain Resort 


FTER an autumn concert tour in 

Europe, which took her to the pic- 
turesque centers of Serbia and included 
also her London début, Erika Morini re- 
turned to the United States during the 
holidays for her fourth American season. 
The phenomenal young Austrian violin- 
ist—Miss Morini is’ only eighteen, 
though she has been a number of years 
before the public—reports that she thor- 
oughly enjoyed a summer and early fall 
vacation period. 

“You can’t guess how I spent my 
spare time?” she propounded to the in- 
terviewer a few days after her return to 
New York. “Learning to dance! Yes, 
indeed. I went to Semmering, the beau- 
tiful mountain resort near Vienna, with 
my mother. three weeks I didn’t 
touch my violin, but danced every after- 
noon and evening. You see, I have been 
so busy with my professional musical 
life since I was twelve years old that I 
never had a chance before. I learned 
the fox trot and tango and am especially 
proud of my knowledge of the latter, 
because—actually!—I won first prize in 
a contest for it at Semmering.” 

The young violinist, to whom a trophy 
of the ballroom is for the moment more 
precious than the acclaim of the world’s 
concert audiences, passed some time this 
fall in Vienna, her “home” city. There 
her early musical memories center and 
there she played while still very young 
under the baton of Artur Nikisch. ‘For 
me,” she says, “he was always the great 
conductor. I particularly remember a 
concert when Mitja, his son, who is now 
in America, and myself were the solo- 
ists. Now, Vienna has not quite such 
giants of the baton, though Bruno Wal- 
ter, with whom I had a conversation just 
before I left, has led a fine series of 
Mozart programs this year. The musi- 
cal life, nevertheless, is very lively, as 
Austria has almost entirely recovered 
from the economic conditions that still 
beset Germany.” 


For 


Where Carpets Serve as Bouquets 


Most colorful of the violinist’s summer 
impressions, however, are those of her 
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Erika Morini 


concert visit to Serbia. She played in 
Sarajevo, a city which has tragic notori- 
ety as the scene of the assassination of 
the heir to the. Austrian throne in 1914, 
which precipitated the World War. 

“The customs in this city are quite 
those of the Orient,” says Miss Morini. 
“The population has a strong mixture of 
Turkish, and there ave colorful street 
scenes with peddlers crying their wares 
in a monotone and women still in the 
veil of the East. The muezzins call the 
folk to prayer, and this really is very 
useful, as I am certain the population 
would never come into contact with 
water unless it was a religious duty! 

“IT gave a concert in Belgrade, and 
here a wealthy gentleman of the town 
insisted on presenting a beautiful Turk- 
ish carpet to me because, he said, he 
enjoyed my playing! It has designs in- 
cluding the crescent in it, and is really 
quite handsome. This isn’t the first rug 
I have got, by the way, for in my trip 
to Rumania several of these small rugs 
were given me, after I had played at the 
court of that nation. So that now in our 
home in Vienna we have an entire room 
carpeted with these. During my visit to 
the latter country I was honored in being 
asked to play at the wedding of the 
cousin of the English king, but I had to 
return to Vienna and so was forced to 
send my regrets. 

“Chief among the events of my trip 
was my first appearance in London at 
the Albert Hall. I found the British 
audience extremely cordial, whereas I 
thought it might be just a little stiff! 1 
am going back there in the spring for 
two concerts, and shall also play with 
orchestra in Paris. _My stay in the 
latter city was of just a few hours last 
summer, as we had to catch the express 
for Vienna. But in that short time I 
went to a prominent dealer and bought a 
‘Strad’ violin. One of the collection just 
happened to strike my fancy. Someone 
in our party, who is an authority on 
these instruments, advised me. I am 
very proud of it, and it is really inspir- 
ing to play on such an exquisite crea- 
tion.” 

Miss Morini opened her American 
tour with two appearances as _ soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic, play- 
ing the Brahms Concerto, on Jan. 13 and 
15. She will be heard in a number of 
engagements on tour, during a limited 
period of two months, under the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. During this time she will make 
her first appearance in Havana. 


Bm. me. Ee 


Flint Hears Three Operas 
FLINT, MICH., Jan. 12.—Appearing in 

the High School Auditorium on Satur- 
day, Jan. 5, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany gave adequate and enjoyable per- 
formances of three operas. In the 
afternoon “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” were sung, and the evening 
brought “Madama Butterfly.” The audi- 
ences were very enthusiastic. 

WILLIAM WELLINGTON NORTON. 


FREIBURG, Jan. 5.—A _ festival per- 
formance of Wagner’s “Rienzi” was 
given in the new State Theater to mark 
the hundredth year of the municipal 
theater’s existence. 
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| It is no exaggeration to say that in interested circles the return of Moriz Mr. Rosenthal made his American debut in 1888 and was gg gs gh voc agar } 
Rosenthal to our local concert platform at Carnegie Hall last night was an the “little giant of the keyboard. s+ eminence in the = of } 
event of portentous magnitude. While the younger generation of musical piano art was due at that time to three things, to-wit ; his Fein seal | 
| followers was on hand because of Rosenthal’s previous reputation, his old technical skill, his vigorous, searching, and brilliantly analytical in 7 Romp 1 
admirers came in response to their vivid memories of what they had actually his masterly grasp of the basic principles of musical form. . . 1e oa | 
| heard him do in the past. preludes of Chopin were played ravishingly. Just as in his pwd pont r. | 
| 3e it said at once that while Rosenthal comes back to us older and certainly Rosenthal for a passing — —— that he Rag Hs < perne-lPo | 
i| more settled, he returns with his great art unimpaired. It were idle to assert melting as any pe gang ed whe — = iithe saad as And vet so long | 
| that he plays better than he used to, or that his style had broadened—beloved edly still a giant of the te eptleagp tir Piping oly ete ag: EE dg id 
| iti : : f r as Rosenthal can do things as good as the best he did last evening he will hol | 
word of critics when they know not what else to write about a performer ey coe se Daal gree ae ke Glee 
| } ; : . his position among the famous virtuosi of the world.—W. J. Henderson in the 
| whom they have heard many times. Nese Sask Hosall | 
| Rosenthal always was a remarkable pianist and for those who understand —— oe ' * * * 
him, he always was an interpreter of breadth. His readings often stirred up 
i argument and that was a sure sign of his importance. A player with whom The New York Evening Papers, December 15, 1923 ! 
everyone agrees delivers a very superficial message. : ee: . aa + - 
| Technically one expected Rosenthal to shine, and he did even more than Rosenthal ee ere Hie oe ote homage pepe || 
that—he radiated and glittered, and chiselled filmy filagrees and thundered difficul cae ae ‘ie re a some cases with extra stunts piled on by | 
| widely exciting fortissimos. His utterance has softened and mellowed. A hj er ee phe § wonders. he played some of the simple pieces on his | 
| marvelously sustained legato and endless shades of color are his. And he no REEOSEE ONS ee gd ell ° , 1. ake dainty poems of Couperin’s “La | 
| longer makes the impression of resisting tender sentiment with an overplus Ct ae, a y b ips PET ig: SE Ree lll fe ie Mebiiaae dines ‘Silat 
| of masculinity. He reaches for the hearts of his hearers—Leonard Liebling —_ a. -” Cieshes & usiner senate wt It happens to -be 
| in the New York American. the fashion this season and has been played recently on every possible occasion ; 
| 7 ee but I have not heard its scherzo done so crisply and dazzlingly before. The 
| ‘ largo seemed less languid than it does as usually played; he made a genuine 
On November 7, 1906, Moriz Rosenthal gave his first Carnegie Hall recital nocturne of it. And in the final presto what superb bravura, what transcending 
| of his fourth American tour. Even then he was a tried veteran of the piano, virtuosity !—Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post. 
| returning after an eight years’ absence, and Mr. Krehbiel had occasion to ‘ : a 
I recall how, twenty years before, that a New York audience had found itself 
| “literally lifted out of its seat by a stupendous performance” of a Liszt This brightness persisted throughout whatever he played. It was a sheen 
fantasia by the same Rosenthal. His next appearance here, after the of phenomenal facility, the dazzle of a power undiminished and untroubled. 
season of 1906-’07, was last night, again at Carnegie Hall, some thirty-seven It was in the shorter selections that he made one realize the refinement that 
years since his first electrifying appearance—but at the age of sixty-one Ir. yease may have put upon his style. . 3ut the shelf of all his playing 
Rosenthal, with marvelous skill and speed, still was well able to electrify. had the gleam of clean and orderly art to it. His fingers still flash—flash, too, 

Mr. Rosenthal has had the reputation of the leading technician among laterally and continuously—and his sturdy shoulders still bend to the task 
modern pianists. Last night’s audience could well believe this: it was with engine power and precision.—Gilbert W. Gabriel in The Sun and The 
brilliant, fluent, coruscating, with no speed limit that could be discovered. Globe. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s playing had other features than this: it was notable for finish, . = 
nicety, accuracy; he always knew just what heewas doing and was never ° 
carried away by the rush of his pil emotion so as to cloud the clearness and Rosenthal With the State Symphony December 30, 1923: 
blur the clear-cut outlines of his performance—F. D. Perkins in the New Moriz Rosenthal was recalled seven times to the Metropolitan stage at 
York Tribune. yesterday's matinee concert of the State Symphony Orchestra when the 
2 eminent Viennese pianist was heard with Mr. Stransky’s “Statesmen” in the 
popular Tchaikovsky concerto. Mr. Rosenthal, more than most pianists, suc- 

This hearer, at least, cannot speak comparatively of his technique, but one ceeds in incorporating the piano as an instrument in the orchestral ensemble. 
thing, however, is fairly certain: if Rosenthal’s technique has deteriorated in Dwarfed to view by the great stage as the band was also, he merged titan-like 
the past seventeen years it must have been more than human in the past. in Tchaikovsky’s sweeping harmonies and rhapsodic solo ‘flights. The applause 
For he ts still one of the most extraordinary virtuosi to be heard today. One was in proportion—W. B. Chase in the New York Times. 
thought last night never to have heard such dazzling brilliance of execution, 
such deadly accuracy in florid sections, such evenness and stupendous power in ° 7 * 
chord passages, such naked clarity of articulation. Some of the smaller pieces That Mr. Rosenthal’s playing would be brilliant was to be expected, and so 
—Couperin’s “La Tendre Nanette” and Scarlatti’s “Allegro,” were little short it was. with lightness of touch and fleetness of fingers which had electrified his 
of miraculous in their finely etched perfection—Deems Taylor in The World. audiences at Carnegie Hall sixteen days before. By the middle of the 

<= first movement Mr. Rosenthal had struck his usual stride and the cadenza 
was clear and sonorous, with the themes of the movement standing out against 

1 . ve - ; the background woven by his flying fingers —F. D. Perkins in the New York 

The lapse of seventeen years seems to have left few traces upon either the 7 ne = ; : 

ipa ia pete al per a ee ribune. 
personal appearance or the art of Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist. Mr. * * * 

Rosenthal is distinguished more than for anything else for his technical powers : , 

ipon the piano. And though in the last seventeen years there have been many Moriz Rosenthal, the soloist of the occasion, gave his first New York 

pianists distinguished for many things heard in New York, there have been rendering of the Tchaikovsky B ‘lat minor piano concerto. He brought out 

few, even among the younger generation, who could equal him in this particular rousingly the racial Russian themes and their thunderous treatment, but he 

feature of piano playing. Mr. Rosenthal did some fabulous things in also made much of the moments of sentiment and grace. The listeners 

this line last evening and was rewarded by rapturous applause that broke into demonstrated their appreciation without stint—Leonard Liebling in the New 
heers—Richard Aldrich in the New York Times. York American. 

—~ > ~” om T “oe 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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HE National Federation of Music 
Clubs this year adopted as a first vol- 
ume in its study course in “musical un- 
derstanding” “The Fundamentals of 
Music” (Boston: Oliver Ditson Com- 


pany), by Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin 
College Conservatory. This book has 
lately come from the press, after the 
Federation had begun to use the first 
three chapters for its study course in an 
advance pamphlet. 

Prizes of $200, $100 and $50, respec- 
tively, have been offered by the Federa- 
tion for the three States organizing the 
greatest number of new clubs which 
shall take up this study course, more 
than twenty organizations being re- 
quired. A prize of $100 is also to be 
awarded to the State which shall have 
the largest percentage of its clubs using 
the study course. 

The book has eight sections, devoted 
to notation, rhythm, melody, harmony, 
polyphony, form and design, acoustics, 
expression and interpretation. It is of 
200 pages, printed in large and easily 
read type, and slips into the pocket. The 
mere feat of considering the fundamen- 
tals of music in this compass is great, 
but in addition the style of this work is 


forceful, concrete and yet inclusive 
enough to make it valuable for the musi- 
cian. 

As an example of Mr. Gehrkens’ 


method, one might cite the opening chap- 
ter on notation. A brief and vivid de- 
scription of the growth of musical writ- 
ing from the days of the Greeks, through 
the medieval system of newmes, contains 
illustrations from MSS. of successive 
centuries which admirably illustrate the 
evolution of the common modern signs. 

The chapters on melody and harmony 
give a “popular,” but adequate, discus- 
sion of these subjects, illustrated with 
quotations from well-known music. At 
the end of every chapter are questions 
for review, a dozen or more references 
to illuminating books on the subjects and 
—most important for club use—a list of 
illustrative phonograph records and 
player-piano rolls. 

One has the feeling that the club mem- 
bers of America are going to be very ap- 
preciative of the music they hear after 
they have gone through this entertain- 
ing but thoroughly analytical little book. 
It forms the prelude to these further 
study volumes in the Federation’s series: 
“From Song to Symphony,” by Daniel 
Gregory Mason; “Musical Instruments,” 
by Edgar Stillman Kelley, and “Epochs 
in Musical Progress,” by Clarence G. 
Hamilton, all to be published by the Dit- 
son firm in the near future. R. M. K. 


* * * 
The String Masters Speak 


HE favorable impression created by 

Fred Martens’ “Violin Mastery” has 
evidently caused him to continue in the 
Same direction in its successor, “String 
Mastery” (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company). The latter work, 
however, does not limit its discussion to 
the problems of the violinist, but in- 
cludes as well many chapters on other 
stringed instruments. The index shows 
that some forty violinists, four viola 
players, one viola d’amore virtuoso, 
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eleven ’cellists and two double bass play- 
ers discuss intimate phases of their in- 
struments. There are also chapters on 
various aspects of ensemble playing. 

Mr. Martens has accomplished the 
seemingly impossible in covering so wide 
a field with so few repetitions. The 
work consists of a series of interviews 
in which each artist discusses a problem 
which he has met and overcome and 
should prove illuminating and helpful to 
the student in every stage of advance- 
ment. It is a highly constructive and 
educational symposium. 

Among the prominent artists whose 
opinions should be treated with respect 
are Alexander Bloch, Fredric Fradkin, 
Josef Borissoff, Paul Kochanski, Bronis- 


law Huberman, Francis Macmillen, 
Erika Morini, Vasa Prihoda, Raoul 
Vidas, Albert Stoessel, Harold Eisen- 


berg, Pablo Casals, Hans Kindler and 
Willem Willeke. 


Glimpses of Paris Organ Lofts 


BOOK that will engage the interest 

of organ and general music students 
alike and one that will appeal to all 
lovers of France’s capital is Frederic 
B. Stiven’s “In the Organ Lofts of 
Paris” (Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany). This little volume is a collec- 
tion of ten sketches, affording rather in- 
timate glimpses of such famous churches 
as La Madeleine, Saint Sulpice, Sainte 
Clothilde, Saint Eustache and Notre 
Dame and of such renowned organ mas- 
ters as MM. Gigout, Bonnet, Widor and 
Vierne, to name a few. The author and his 
friend, a fellow-American and organist, 
visit these grand edifices, admire their 
imposing beauties and their magnifi- 
cent organs and carry away impres- 
sions worth treasuring. Their experi- 
ences and reactions are very simply set 
down and will hold particular appeal for 
students who may contemplate a visit to 
the radiant city on the Seine. The book 
will prove the more interesting from the 
fact that these organ lofts are barred to 
the general sight-seeing public. B.R. 





BALTIMORE FEAST 
SPREAD BY VISITORS 


Hempel, Onegin, Samaroff and 
Zimbalist Acclaimed—Local 
Pianist Makes Debut. 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 12.—Frieda Hempel 
appeared at the Lyric on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 7, in a “Jenny Lind” Concert, 
assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, 
and Louis P. Fritze, flautist. Vocal art, 
musicianship, interpretations of rare 
and exquisite skill gave pleasure to the 
big audience. The program of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Taubert, Bishop, Bellini 
and Meyerbeer songs was extended with 
familiar encores. Mr. Bos gave several 
solos, adding to the impression made by 
his sympathetic accompaniments. Mr. 
Fritze also played with smooth style 
and was appreciated. 

Mme. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, gave 
the sixth concert of the Music Lover’s 
Course at the Lyric on Jan. 9. This was 
her first local appearance and her gra- 
cious personality and vital interpreta- 
tions with magnetic interest soon swayed 
the audience. Each song of the diverse 
program held attention. Enthusiastic 
applause was only stilled with generous 
addition to the fine program. A group 
of songs by contemporary musicians in- 
cluded those of Williams Arms Fisher, 
Erich J. Wolff and Robert Coningsby 
Clarke. Michael Raucheisen was an able 
accompanist. 

Olga Samaroff, pianist, was heard on 
Jan. 11 at the tenth Peabody Recital. 
A reposeful style in Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F, Op. 10, and freedom of expression 
given to a group of Brahms pieces were 
emotional values that leant interest to 
the program. A vigorous interpretation 
of Chopin’s B Minor Sonata and the 
imaginative qualities of Griffes’ “White 
Peacock” and Juon’s “Naiads at the 
Spring” gained much applause. Mary 
Howe’s “Nocturne” (of local interest, as 
the composer has been trained at the 
Peabody Conservatory) proved very in- 
teresting. 

Efrem Zimbalist appeared at the 
Lyric on Jan. 3 before a large audience 
which found his art a delight in its 
lighter phases and thoroughly satisfying 
in serious moods. The program of 
works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Tor Aulin, 
Cyril Scott and Bizet-Sarasate was of 
contrasting character. Each interpreta- 
tion was marked by intelligence and con- 
veyed the excellent technical equipment 
of the violinist. Additional numbers 
were demanded and increased the pleas- 
ure of the evening. Emanuel Bay was 
an able accompanist. 

On Friday afternoon, Jan. 4, at the 
ninth Peabody Recital, the professional 
début of Katherine Simmerman, a Balti- 
more pianist trained at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, proved the musi- 
cianship and pianistic ability of the 
youthful artist. Her playing of Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G Minor showed poise 
and feeling for poetic content. Tone 
quality, agility and imagination were 
evident in a group of pieces by Chopin 
and Moszkowski. Richard Hale, bari- 
tone, shared the program with Miss Sim- 
merman and in a group of classics and 
several contemporary songs won the ad- 
miration of the audience. Helen Chase 
accompanied the singer with sympa- 
thetic nicety. 





Nikisch to Play with State Forces 


Mitja Nikisch, pianist, will make his 
fourteenth appearance with orchestra in 
this country in a concert of the State 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 23. 
He will give his last New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 17, followed by 
an appearance with the Detroit Sym- 
phony in Detroit. Immediately after 
these engagements Mr. Nikisch will sail 
for Europe, where he will fulfill a series 
of English engagements under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer Company, 
Limited. 

Another festival engagement for 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, will be at the Jackson (Miss.) 
Festival on May 1 and 2. Mme. Sun- 
delius will be heard in several other 
cities en route to Jackson. 


LANDOWSKA AND THIBAUD 
GIVE WASHINGTON RECITAL 





Harpsichordist and Violinist Play Old- 
Time Music—Zimbalist and 
Hughes Also Heard 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—The artistic 
co-operation of Wanda _ Landowska, 
harpsichordist and pianist, and Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, in a program of sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century music 
provided a rare treat for Washington 
music-lovers on Jan. 7 at the first of a 
series of Monday morning musicales . 
given under the management of Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend at the Hamilton 
Hotel. The two artists were at their 
best and those who heard them will long 
cherish the memory of their impressive 
musicianship. 

T. Arthur Smith, Inc., presented 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, in recital at 
the National Theater on Thursday after- 
noon, Jan. 10, before an appreciative and 
crowded audience. Emanuel Bay was a 
sympathetic and capable accompanist for 
Mr. Zimbalist, who gave several encores, 
his own Fantasy on Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
“Coq d’Or” bringing shouts of approval 
from the audience. — 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, formerly of 
Washington, was presented in recital by 
the Washington Society of the Fine Arts 
at the Auditorium of the Central High 
School on Monday evening, Jan. 7, be- 
fore an appreciative audience. , 

Grace Hamilton Morrey, pianist, for- 
merly of Washington, but now of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was presented in a delightful 
recital at the Congressional Club on Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 28. 

DorotHY DE MuTH WATSON. 





May Peterson was scheduled to resume 
her concert activities in Anderson, S. C., 
on Jan. 18, following a short vacation 
spent in Augusta, Ga. 

















| ETHEL WRIGHT & THOMAS FUSON 


CONTRALTO 


Have Brilliant Success in 


i *‘Messiah’’ 


The Piedmont, Greenville, S. C. 
Dec. 14th, 1923 


ETHEL WRIGHT appeared before 
her audience the finished musician. 
Her unaffected manner greatly pleased 
| those who heard her last night...... 
Probably no number in the oratorio 












moved the audience as deeply as did 
the recitative and air, “He Shall Feed 
His Flock.” 


THOMAS FUSON, the tenor, used 
his voice of natural beauty to great 
advantage. The lyric quality of his 
voice never lost it’s hold on his audi- 
are His technique, to this 
critic, seems to be perfect, but it is 
made the servant of his intelligent in- 
terpretation. 
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_ Eight Easy Teaching Pieces 


| BY JOSEPH GAHM 


40 
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Hush-a-Bye Boat 
A Tale of Woe 
Lonely 
Twilight 

















Spirit 


“Musical Radiance 


‘Brillliancy—Clarity—Excellent 


‘Edna Peterson scores- 





EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 


Soloist at the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Concert July 21 
PRESS COMMENT 
Color—Warmth.’’—David 
accentuation and power 
a very luminous spot or 
performer proves herself a virtuoso of first rank.”’ 


Miss Peterson has charge of the music at the Hollywood School for Girls 


Management L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


Bruno Ussher, The Express. 
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Sensational Piano Playing 


ELLEN wey 


‘“‘Not since Teresa Carreno’s warm blooded performances 
here has such eager, ardent and picturesque playing been 


heard in these parts” 
—Leonard Liebling—New York American, Jan. 4, 1924. 


‘Brilliance and Nimbleness’—New York Tribune, Jan. 4, 1924. 


‘“‘Personality and magnetism are potent factors in the appeal made by pianists and of those qual- 
ities the audience experienced a goodly degree at last evening’s Aeolian Hall piano recital by 
ELLEN BALLON. Not since Teresa Carreno’s warm-blooded performances here has such 
eager, ardent, and picturesque piano playing been heard in these parts. Some report of Miss 
Ballon’s exceptional abilities must have reached the fashionable circles of our town for the 
house was crowded with persons who usually adorn the boxes at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
They heard a keenly analytical and at the same time attractively musical rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s Opus 110 Sonata, a broad and dignified reading of the Bach-Busoni ‘‘Chaconne,”’ 
some uncommonly emotional and otherwise piquant publishments of a Chopin group and many 
appealing nuances of delivery in Albert Jonas’ ‘‘Pastorale” and ‘‘Capriccio” (with Scarlatti 
affiliations) Phillipp’s ‘‘Puck,”’ a Sauer Etude, and Liszt’s Tarantella, ‘“Venezia e Napoli.”’ In 
those works, Miss Ballon displayed pianism that was at all times of the unusual order and fre- 
quently had sensational moments. Her technique has sparkle, delicacy and force. Her tone is 
refined and mellow. She is musical to her finger tips. Altogether Miss Ballon is an arresting 
pianist and should come again and often. Her effect on her hearers was electrical. She re- 
ceived uproarious applause and played encores in plenty.”—-New York American, January 4, 


1924. 


A young Canadian pianist of prolonged and serious musical education returned last night to 
give a piano recital at Aeolian Hall before a most intelligent and distinguished audience. 
ELLEN BALLON was her name, but with closed eyes one might imagine her to be a stalwart 
youth of great muscular power and keen control. Her program was a difficult one, opening 
with Beethoven’s Sonata Opus 110, proceeding to the Busoni arrangemnt of a Bach Cha- 
conne, and after a Chopin group, comprising a series of pieces written by Alberto Jonas “In 
Memory of Scarlatti,’”’ Isadore Phillipp’s “‘Puck,’”’ a new Concert Etude by Emil von Sauer and 
Liszt’s ‘“Tarantella.”’” To this varied collection Miss Ballon brought as much strength of head 
as of hand, as much delicate perspective as strong individuality.”—New York Sun and Globe, 


January 4, 1924. 


From a wonder-child, that thirteen years ago made a deep impression on us through her ex- 
traordinary pianistic talent, Miss Ellen Ballon has developed into an ariist of high ideals and 
striking gifts. Her performance of the sonata Op. 110 by Beethoven was indeed remarkable, 
both through her conception of this difficult work as well as thorough artistic finished execu- 
tion. In the Tarantella of Liszt she displayed an effulgent, and at times dazzling technic.— 


N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 





Next New York Recital to be announced within a few days 
Management HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall, New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art 
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~ Claude Warford Inaugurates Operatic Vaudeville 


HE lack of opera companies in the 

United States and the inadequate 
opportunity for the development of 
American singers in the operatic field 
is notorious, but Claude Warford, 
ceacher of opera singers, has devised a 
means whereby the handicap has been 
largely overcome. Through an ingeni- 
ous innovation Mr. Warford has made it 
possible for his pupils not only to gain 
complete preparation in operatic réper- 
toire, but also to give frequent perform- 
ances before large audiences. ‘Operatic 
Vaudeville” is the term that Mr. War- 
ford uses to describe his enterprise, and 
it consists of the training of groups of 
singers in_ selected scenes from the 
standard operas and the presentation 
with suitable costumes and settings be- 
fore clubs and musical organizations in 
New York and vicinity. 

The idea, which had its conception a 
few years ago, has grown to a point 
where Mr. Warford’s singers are in 
great demand, and the number of pub- 
lic performances is increasing each sea- 
son. In its results, he declares, it far 
transcends the immediate financial re- 
ward of the singers. It has made for 
more serious study, a wider comprehen- 
sion of the requirements of operatic 
training, and has fitted the student ac- 
tually to take a place on the operatic 
stage. 


Necessity for Serious Study 


“The great difficulty with students,” 
explains Mr. Warford, “is to bring them 
to think correctly on the subject of 
study. The majority of young people 
rebel at the thought of preparing long 
réles without the immediate prospect of 
an engagement. The result is that the 
average singer is equipped only with 
an aria or two of the leading operas, 
with perhaps a duet thrown in for good 
measure. This is not the training or 
experience that is demanded by a man- 
ager who is contemplating a_ public 
performance. Such students have been 




















Scene from the Third Act of “Carmen” Presented Recently at the Hotel Plaza by Artists 
from Claude Warford’s Studio. Left to Right, Katharine Timpson, Emily Nichols 
Hatch, Mary Davis. Insert, Claude Warford 


eliminated from my studio by my series dent soon finds that he is not able to 
of operatic vaudeville performances. learn even a small part without long 
The first requisite is that each pupil application, and the necessity of fre- 


quent rehearsals and constant coaching 
before a scene is artistically complete 


the score of 
serious stu- 


and 


The 


study both the text 
the operas complete. 


gives him an insight into. the arduous 
caSk ahead of him. The first’ attempt 
of a student to combine action with song 
would be funny if it were not so tragic. 
Gradually comes the knowledge that 
arms and legs will not move gracefully 
or with meaning unless they are trained 
to do so. And the singer who performs 
with perfect poise at a lesson finds her 
voice playing hide-and-seek with the 
pitch when she is called upon to watch 
her cues and combine acting with her 
songs. These difficulties are ironed out 
as far as possible in rehearsal and the 
public performance gives the final stamp 
of approval to the work.” 

Among the operas presented by the 
Warford singers are “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Lucia,” ‘Trova- 
tore” and “Rigoletto.” One of the larger 
performances of the present season was 
given at the Hotel Plaza before the Mar- 
quette Club, and a program. is to be 
given at the McAlpin Hotel this month. 
The productions are staged with scenery 
and properties, authentic costumes and 
lighting effects. Among the artists par- 
ticipating in the productions are Tilla 
Gemunder, Mary Davis, Katharine 
Timpson, Emily Nichois Hatch, Marion 
Callan, Marjorie Lauer, John Arden, 
Joseph Kayser and Gertrude McDermitt. 


Ithaca Conservatory Offers Four Schol- 
arships 

ITHACA, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Four master 
scholarships are to be awarded by com- 
petition by the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Musie on Jan. 21, in voice, piano, ex- 
pression and: violin. Each scholarship 
amounts to $700 and the privilege of 
studying with such teachers as Cesar 
Thomson, Léon Sampaix, George C. 
Williams, Bert Rogers Lyon and John 
Quine, as well as room and board. In 
addition to instruction, the winner of the 
César Thomson master scholarship will 
be granted the privilege of appearing as 
soloist with the orchestra in the Musical 
Festival in April. This contest will be 
open to all; there must, however, be at 
least three contestants for each scholar- 
ship in order to make a contest in that 
branch. Circulars containing all the 
necessary information may be had by 
application to the Registrar of the 
Ithaca Conservatory. 








EARS of study and prac- 
tice, of developing tech- 
nique and artistry, form the 


rough, difficult pathway that 
must be followed to attain 





| greatness. Yet the pianist still 
| must have a perfect instrument 
with which to interpret his 
every mood, and give full play 
to the genius that is in him. 


WEAVER PIANO 


Factory and General 
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. PIANOS 





An Instrument Worthy of the Artist 
e 








He finds a truly worthy in- 
strument in the Weaver Piano. 
Generations of study and 
endeavor, of research and test- 
ing, of selecting and rejecting, 
have gone into its production. 


The Weaver Piano is an artis- 


1905; Professor 


tic triumph on whose perform- 
ance musicians’ reputations 
may safely rest. 

Conservatory. 


M. BERNARD LABERGE 


announces 
The First American Tour 


Marcel 
Grandjany 


The Great French Harp- Virtuoso 


*“Grandjany is a virtuoso without an equal’’ 


First Prize for Harp, Paris Conservatory, 
of Harp, 
School of Music; Soloist, Concerts 
since 1909; Member of the Jury of The Paris 


— Charles Marie Widor 


Fontainebleau 
Lamoreux 





COMPANY, INC. 
Offices: York, Pa. 


First New York Recital: Aeolian Hall, February 7th 
3 P.M. 
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For Terms and Dates Address 


BERNARD LABERGE 


70 St. James St.. Montreal, or 40 West 45th Street, New York 
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Miinchener Neuste Nachrichten, Sept. 
22, 1923: - 
“Ethel Leginska knows how to elicit 

a lively interest with her technically 
and musically remarkably developed 
piano playing, for head and heart 
participate intensely. She played 
Chopin and Liszt very beautifully in 
every respect.” 


Miinchener Zeitung, Aug. 31, 1923: 

“A pianist of rank is Ethel Legin- 
ska. This artist has a wonderful, 
subtly differentiating touch, an agile, 
graceful and neat technique, and a 
beautiful, singing tone.” 


Pitts Sanborn, New York Evening 
Mail, Nov. 8, 1923: 
“ETHEL LEGINSKA SHINES BRIL- 
LIANTLY AS PIANIST” 


“Ethel Leginska is a pianist who is 
interesting, whatever she plays. She 
opened her program with the sonata, 
Op. 26, of Beethoven, followed by the 
same master’s capricious rondo, ‘The 
Rage Over the Lost Farthing.” Her 
playing of these pieces was admirable, 
first of all in its continence. Even in 
the funeral march of the sonata it 
was pianistic rather than orchestral. 
It was Beethoven playing that had 
the right kind of simplicity. It was 
varied and warm in its tonal coloring, 
sensitive in its preservation of the 
melodic line, of a sustained clarity 
and grace in its phrasing. In the 
rondo, which some mistaken players 
thunder forth in Ercles’ vein, Legin- 
ska made her effects through her clear 
weaving of the melodic strands, her 
subtly graduated shading, her incisive 
accent, her clarity, speed and volatil- 
ity, without a tinge of exaggeration. 
Liszt she played with the proper bril- 
liance and rhapsodic spirit. Her 
Chopin was steadily engrossing, at 
times because of well-considered nov- 
elty in the treatment of detail.” 
Ruth Crosby Dimmick, New York 


Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1923: 

“Ethel Leginska has a following all 
her own, and a personality to be 
reckoned with. Always a thorough 
artist, with individuality as a strong 
asset, she gave her audience a real 
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New York Evening Telegram, Nov. 8, 

1923: 

“There is a fascination about Legin- 
ska’s art that is difficult to define. She 
can play the most delicate traceries 
of Chopin’s music with exquisite 


charm. She colors her tone with the 
greatest skill.” 


Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 8, 1923: 

“One thing we know we like in 
music and that is Ethel Leginska’s 
playing. Whenever Ethel comes to 
Chicago we always go, much to the 
consternation of the cognoscenti. . . . 
We were told that she is a London gir] 
and that her réal name is Leggins. 
Fancy! and now one of the world’s 
greatest pianists. Ethel has personal- 
ity. She thrills you when she plays. 
Anyhow, she does us.” 


Chicago Daily News, Dec. 10, 1923: 
“Ethel Leginska returned to Chi- 
cago for a piano recital at the Play- 
house after an absence of several 
years. Her performance of the B 
minor ballade by Liszt showed that 
this gifted interpreter of piano litera- 
ture has gained, on the serious side 
of her art, a certain poise, a keener 
introspection of the pieces that she 
plays, and greater mechanical perfec- 
tion. She played the ballad with 





CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, Dec. 8, 1923 


St. Louis Times, Nov. 7, 1923: 

“And the recital of Ethel Leginska 
—always a picturesque personality. 
She did a beautifully considered per- 
formance of Beethoven’s ‘Sonata 
Opus 26’ with those uncannily clever 
hands of hers, and the ‘Rage Over 
the Lost Groschen,’ in which she drew 
lightning lines of phosphorescence 
up and down the keyboard—and 
our spines. Electricity, paprika, 













Jorld’s Greatest Pianists” — “ 
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poetic fancy and with technical clar- 
ity.” 


Buffalo Express, Dec. 9, 1923: 

“And her playing of the grandest 
of the Chopin studies, called the 
Winter Wind, was superb. All 
the prodigious strength and en- 
durance, the lightning-like fleet- 
ness, the passion and poetry 
necessary in the interpreta- 
tion 


of the study, were 
hers. it was a colossal 
feat.” 



















































tabasco sauce—all these are in 
Leginska’s playing.” 






































Pall Mall 
Gazette, Lon- 
don, Nov. 25, 
1922: 

“As a com- 

poser, her chief 

contribution was a 
symphonic poem, 
after Dunsany, entitled 
‘Beyond the Fields We 
Know.’ 

“It abounds with curious 
instrumental effects, some of 
them quite fascinating, such 
as a combination of piano, 
xylophone and strings. . » * 
In short, the poem shows distinct 
musical talent and phantasy.” 


The Providence Journal, Dec. 12, 1923: 


“ASSISTING SOLOIST PROVES 
ARTIST OF VITAL FORCE AND 
DYNAMIC PERSONALITY 
IN LISZT HUNGARIAN 
FANTASIA” 


“Ethel Leginska scored a big success 
in the Liszt Fantasia. It is hard to 
believe one’s eyes and ears when this 
slender young woman performs her 
wonders at the keyboard. She is the 
personification of vital force, a re- 
markable personality. 

“The Fantasia is well suited to dis- 
play this abounding temperament. It 
was played with tremendous fire, with 
unerring technique and with the deli- 
cacy which also is frequently de- 
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4 treat as she manipulated the keyboard manded. The astonishing power of Sean thet thisll Cher 
FY with ease and discrimination in nuance her tone is amply sufficient to balance position 
FS and technique.” ag —, for bygone nee , 
= solo instrument and orchestra that — —_ 
New York Sun and Globe, Nov. 8, occurs so often in the course of this menue “es ee 
1923: : rather exciting piece. M. Monteux Liszt's balgide 
Ethel Leginska arrested perpetual gave the artist excellent support. It | masterpiece, | ; wae 
attention by her marks of individual- was a performance that aroused the | her Chopin nu ~—" 
ity. Her Beethoven Sonata (Opus 26, audience to a high pitch of en-| had shut outBhe w 
with the Funeral March), was an ab- thusiasm. her audience, erself 
sorbing affair, secure in ba intricacy. literally Chop _— 
She also has force. ere was ‘ . |his divine mug, si 
‘ color aplenty in the performance.” The p iggy» ety London, Fri Se ae ES b 
a turne ) 
BRITISH LADY COMPOSER alone, was 4il * wa 
‘“ rding ss 
Compositions of Miss Ethel Leginska sale tnat is wh, 
“Miss Ethel Leginska, the popular | about any mom than 
English pianist, amply justified her| to comprehen the 
appearance in the réle of composer by| wheel that Sgarpene 
the concert of her compositions she| blade. She 54 so m 
gave before a crowded audience in the | that it has th{>wn of 
Aeolian Hall. brances and itfnd sh 
“She had already at one of her| an at-one-m@ft tha 
2 pianoforte recitals included a sketch,} heart, conv!0°B the 1 
= ‘The Gargoyles of Notre Dame,’ which | sures the >P!". 
{ had made an excellent impression, and 
to this she added four others of a “No less apyRause y 
| similar calibre with equal success, her own composition 
“More ambitious were ‘Four Poems | poser, [¢g'"‘#F 1s ¢ 
for String Quartet (after Tagore)’|and her wo! mong 
and a Fantasy ‘From a Life,’ for] instance esPepally t 
wood wind, string quartet, and = y a pem ol 
piano. livelv a 
“In them the young com-| Bouffon, S20"% 48 m 
poser showed, how-| rarity of ‘ym, di 
ever, a remarkable | multaneous ‘Belly ¢ 
talent for handling|in the ™ 7 e 
a combination of in-| posers. 0° "#PSeriar 
struments and also| and ot a R 
a power of emotional | vinsky Pip ff 
expression quite be-/| (like mst@n). —I 
yond the ordinary.” | zetti, |! orencg La N 
H. A. ! 1922. 
is Leginska’s compositi: oa : = 
John Church Co. and the a aie oan 
will have first perform: apt os om 
chestra, which will be 1°" Be) Ue 
a pair of concerts in Bos'?) gy 8 
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E by the New York String us 
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| onor Ong the lyoder omposers 
MUNICH POST, Sept. 5, 1923 
Vi New York Herald, Jan. 10, 192: but dreamland is the goal to which she | Miinchener Post, Sept. 5, 1923. 
The thematic ideas in ‘From a | steers. Leginska is surely a woman “What renders this sympathetic 
Life’ are worthy of the ingenious | of vigorous enterprise and marked | artist’s nature so attractive is the 
woman who some time ago made | ability of expression. The bright col- | mind and the fine esthetic spirit which 
music of the Gargoyles of Notre Dame, | ors she enrolls she can put together | shines out of her own musical expres- 
and the developments betrayed the | as she wants. Here speaks an indi-| sions. Her compositions throughout 
om Eveniniitranscript, Nov. 5 experience of one who has travelled | vidual personality.” are impressions in Debussy’s manner, 
1923 ng@@iran ’ , far and heard much. There were . . on ' partly of purely tonal origin (Gar- 
distinct mood pictures in this | Berlin Nachrichten, Nov. 20, 1922: goyles of Notre Dame, Dance of the 
‘ith ccthdlin of the Sonata, she composition, and some very “Ethel Leginska has outgrown the | Little Clowns, Marionette Dance), 
€XCCdinglfMpersuasive, variedly original instrumentation.” stage of a traveling virtuoso. She partly created from inner impressions, 
ent. It mit be complained that Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, presented herself as composer of | as for instance ‘At Night,’ interpret- 
tate too Mbtorically the simple Nov. 20, 1923: symphonic poems for orchestra with| ing the mood infallibly with few 
ver ovelyfMeme of the Andante “She proceeds with great the Philharmonic under Werner Wolff, | strokes, and the dithyrhambic Scherzo 
Var ationgput such emotional- daring. ‘Beyond the| Which gave a brilliant performance. | (after Tagore). As strongest ele- 
Was of alMiece with her inter- Fields We Know’| Leginska has schooled her ear to the| ment of expression appears an ex- 
tion of t#Sonata as a whole. opens the way to most modern and has received decided ceedingly lively rhythm, which is 
Levinsk@™ would reveal not The Boston dreamland. O n e| inspiration. She is not afraid of any joined by a profound atonal harmony 
love: the Mrmalist and musical | perald. Nov wanders, enchant- | 4@ring combination of tones. The| of performance, an occasional, veri- 
an, the igeccable designer of |4 ~ 4 923: ed, through the themes of her compositions are very | table revelry in musical effects. That 
_on a 0S, eae “The recital fullness of the | Significant. - —- —, re = ™ 
, Deempven . * | started auspic- pictnres— Boston Evening Transcript, Nov. 5, rect effect, are Tused by virtue 0 
Hg Ns Jad sorrows and is |iously” with th even London ngage, [the expressed principle of, form int 
ew. Ir rain we are told Sonata. _, re 1 saicaineaia ~ | “Of her two pieces, one, the ‘Gar- feeling of the composer also in this 
>mposer ifihself played his own ae | a the | Gey ies of Metre Dame, nae aware Be direction Granted ‘that ‘in these 
, but thr generations of aca- sensuously | an a |fore been heard here. Not without piano sketches the artistic prevails 
mliv mice ahem with a sudden reversal its measures of vivid suggestion, as a ee ee : adabagrintte 
ally ming pianists have done | ¢,.olicked through the | whale tt 4 bli d often inef-| @lthough in tasteful form, there re- 
best to oflfterate so heretical a i ilti h | WARGO TG 18 FAMINE ae ‘ ig _|main, nevertheless, concrete impres- 
1. Y .., | Scherzo with a lilting touc 'fectual. The other, a ‘Dance of a} ™. edt 
lon. Yet™ gain her ends Miss h: as extremely effective i ; : rot -, | sions of the spiritual, of moments of 
ska did me distort Beethoven’s | “28t, Wa8 extreme Pe ec a | Puppet.” has more to commend _ it. sentiment and ability of musical com- 
; She mefly strove to make it At the close Pw = geile | Here Miss Leginska has mirrored ~~ position, in sufficient degree to secure 
‘ful, to sill its melodies, to give march the audience sat in ps | tone the angular, spasmodic motions for Ethel Legineke a place ot tena 
th and dir to its harmonie: of those eloquent silences tha of a marionette, and has somehow en- among the modern composers.” 
> illumi with die. teanifele attest alike the greatness of com- dowed her doll with a puppet-soul as ings 
and sondiities of the modern | POSe® and interpreter.” , well as with a punnet-body. | Miinchener Neuste Nachrichten, Sept. 
orte. Md might have like wil] | London Morning Post, Nov. 27, 1922: Though it bristles with dissonance 22, 1923. 
Itivate lif capacity. “Altogether Leginska made it clear the piece found distinct favor “The five pieces heard disclosed as 
her in t(#ture than the music | that in addition to being a pianist of and had she chosen, Miss Le- | strong a faculty of intuition and pre- >} 
sthoven, (Pitten with surer in- | distinction and charm, she possesses ginska might with propriety | sentation as they demonstrated her iS 
for the [mitations and possi- |@ musical nature, both original and have repeated it. Already | complete command of the means of S| 
oft ‘trument (an instru- | cultured.” it would seem audiences | expression of style.” is 
in his @ already much im-|The London Morning Post, Dec. 11, may discern in modern | Miinchener Zeitung, Aug. 31, 1923. R 
'), Chopifis music more nearly 1922: music something mere “We are satisfied in stating that : 
itself’ fo it as her special “Leginska’s compositions attract than ‘queerness.’”’— | there are present a decided talent for S| 
ution, MBs Leginska brought | attention by their uncompromising characterization, as well as strong %% 
ous integity and driving force | earnestness and by the complication temperament and that, even though ¥ 
1ade thefMaltz sound as music | of their emotion and technique.” an organic, coherent form and or- | 
| off in gust of inspiration, | London Daily Chronicle, Nov. 25, 1922: derly development of the musical %& 
le A-mit Study seem a tor- “As a composer Leginska was rep- phrase are still absent, the episodes }& 
f tonal Hy. Yet in the Pre-|yresented by an orchestral work, ‘Be- | stringed together contain neverthe- | 
nd in th@®tudy in E major she yond the Fields We Know.’ She shows less most charming details, which (3 
be duly @ngful. In her hands}, gift for handling a big orchestra | give proof of true intuition and orig- 5 
dlonaise fas clean-cut, sharp-|anq her music has many original (inate from a genuinely musical soul. $ 
red, inciffve. And the Ballad | ideas with much that is effective and Saline Mined ensies Mav 0. | 
with p@sion. For once there | interesting. The Nursery Rhyme . : oe » 
1 no disg@ting Schumann’s dic- ‘ dr Wh 1922: = 
iat this ® Chopin’s finest com Settings were also very cleverly “Werner Wolf conducted the Phil- 7% 
done. harmonic Orchestra in two composi- i 
; “oe Kelly, Detroit News, Jan. 31, tions by the international artist Ethel ‘4 
. Rvenilt New . 1923: Leginska—‘Beyond the Fields We 
t's Ballade rt * all — “Two of her own pieces were played. Know’ and a ‘Scherzo’ (after Tagore) 
piece, ME When aR enue te Both were done in the modern style —which are built up with the knowl- 
opin nu bers—it was as if she and both were delightful. She is the edge of modern hramony and inter- 
ut out he world. obliterated |i@SPized composer reaching out with pretation and are full of feeling 
dience, Merself even ond wen her thought; the modern, scoffing at and color. She herself played the 
> Che hi if “he <a convention, eagerly making mental piano obbligato. 
en mse, Improvising | pictures for her listeners, using disso- 
ine Ti Sune alone those nances, too, if she thinks it necessary 
a eves es of his life, when]t> her task. She makes them like it. 
Angi: “ night, and memory |'They discovered her as a composer 
oa tise left him. who could quickly interest them and 
hat athlon tat tae tate as easily stir their willing imagina- 
ay walk than Eee a InkS|tions. She was a slip of a girl in 
iny moe “nan one would try | whom glowed the spark of a genius.” 
iprehen§# the turning of the 
that sMrpened a Damascus | Phe London Era, Dec. 14, 1922: 
She hf so mastered her art|, here can be no question regard- 
has thi>wn off all its encum- | img her claims to recognition for her 
and it{tnd she stand forth in | Skill in handling modern harmonies 
one-me—t that satisfies the |#nd writing for a big orchestra. 
vin the intellect and as-|Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Spin.” April 10, 1920: 
“Leginska’s ‘Four Poems for 
ss apBause was bestowed on | String Quartet’ are based on 
1 comfositions, As a ecom-|verses of Tagore. They are 
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NEW YORK’S OPERA HOUSE 


PERA-GOERS in New York will echo the hope 

of Otto H. Kahn that before long all those 
concerned will agree upon the erection of a new 
home for the Metropolitan Opera Company. When 
the chairman of the Opera’s board of directors 
declared his views on the subject, at the testi- 
monial supper to Antonio Scotti, he summed up 
objections which have often been brought against 
the present building. 

The Metropolitan has seen the great rise in 
opera production in New York. Doings within 
its walls have added some brilliant chapters to 
the history of music, and the structure stands 
today as one of the proudest institutions in the 
world. It is a place of magnificent traditions, 
but for these the administrators and the dis- 
tinguished artists who have built up our opera 
are responsible; not the men who piled stone 
on stone to make the vast hall. Indeed, condi- 
tions imposed by the house itself have long been 
a handicap. The Metropolitan has outlived its 
usefulness. It is time to make of its traditions a 
cornerstone for a new building; an edifice more 
capable of meeting modern requirements, and one 
that will carry to new generations the name and 
fame which the present structure owns. 

It is to be hoped that the public declaration 
of Mr. Kahn will come with all the force of a 
policy speech to his fellow directors, and that 
the matter will be referred to a ways and means 
committee without delay. The chairman made 
plain that to him the main objection to the present 
building is that the accommodation for those who 
cannot afford to pay for expensive seats is entirely 
inadequate. Apart from the fact that there is a 
clamor for seats which cannot be supplied, many 
of the seats, particularly in the less expensive sec- 
tions, are not very desirable. A number of them 


DELBERT L. LOOMIS, 


afford what an optimist would describe as a poor 
view of the stage, and the worthy directors would 
be a little perturbed if their own locations in the 
house gave them such vantage points as those 
occupied nightly on the wings of the upper gal- 
leries. These seats are not cheap, but only “less 
expensive.” 

A semi-public institution, such as the Metro- 
politan Opera, is under a solemn obligation to 
provide amply and generously for music-lovers of 
small or modest means, declares Mr. Kahn. With- 
out stressing the solemnity of the obligation, we 
whole-heartedly commend the sentiment. For 
some time, if rumor does not err, there has been 
a bulky list of would-be subscribers, and some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

Moreover, from the point of view of the pro- 
ducer, the Metropolitan is very far from what it 
should be. The cramped space behind the 
proscenium is a constant source of irritation. 
There is no room to do anything, and, in the 
matter of facilities, the staff can only lament the 
fact that the house is so out of date. Mr. Kahn 
admits that everything is antiquated and incon- 
venient. The wonder is that there are such 
marvels to behold in the way of staging. The 
staff, as well as opera-goers, will surely join in 
the hope that the day will not be far distant when 
there will be built an opera house which, in the 
words of Mr. Kahn, “in every way shall be worthy 
of this great city and of what admittedly has 
come to be the foremost operatic organization in 
the world.” 


& 
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OPERA FOR CHILDREN 


OLLOWING the lead of the symphony or- 

chestras in giving concerts for children, the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company has instituted a 
series of special matinées for the younger gen- 
eration. Although this movement begins modestly 
with three matinées—two of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 
and one of “The Snow Maiden’—the management 
is to be warmly congratulated upon its resolve. 
There is nothing new in the idea of opera matinées 
for children, but there is novelty in the systematic 
effort to make opera part and parcel of the child’s 
education, and when an opera company throws its 
theater open to school children at prices ranging 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar, we may be 
thankful for the impulse which actuates the man- 
agement. 

That chi'dren’s matinées fulfill a need is shown 
by the clamor for tickets which followed the Chica- 
goans’ announcement of the series. The Board of 
Education, which is co-operating with the opera 
management, received no less than fifteen thousand 
applications for tickets. There will be a financial 
loss on the performances of course, so there is a 
considerable difficulty in the way of meeting de- 
mands of the children for more opera, but perhaps, 
in the future, some way will be found to extend 
the series. In inculeating a love of the lyric drama 
in the young, the Chicago organization is building 
wisely. The hope is frankly stated that by this 
means will be created a clientéle that will return, 
for the present favors, loyal support in the years 
to come. 
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FORWARD, ATLANTA! 


RATIFYING success has attended the first 

season of Atlanta’s new orchestra. Accord- 
ing to a news dispatch, the twelve Sunday con- 
certs which made up the first series attracted 
audiences averaging three thousand persons. 
Naturally enough the Orchestra Association is 
greatly encouraged by the interest displayed, and 
more ambitious plans are under contemplation 
for next year. 

Apparently an excellent start has been made, 
and, with careful development, the movement may 
very well produce an orchestra of first-class im- 
portance. Atlanta already enjoys a brief season 
of opera by the Metropolitan Company, and in 
other ways, also, the Georgians have proved them- 
selves to be solid supporters of music. To make 
the city the home of a major symphonic organiza- 
tion should be the aim of those who are behind 
the present venture. 





- 
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ITH a gala performance of “L’Amore dei Tre 

Re,” with speech and a silver wreath, the 
Metropolitan Opera honored Italo Montemezzi last 
week. Perhaps, after this, the added tribute of a 
few more performances of a genuine masterpiece 
will be paid. 





Musicians Make Merry on the New Year at Famous Atlantic 
Resort 


A little group “snapped” on the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City included Mr. and Mrs. Judson House, tenor and 
contralto, who are shown seated in the wheel chair, in 
conversation with E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist. 
This trio met at the seaside resort, where the tang of 
salt air and regal sunshine make a fine setting for a 
midwinter holiday. They are seen in the photograph 
in the act of leaving the Hotel Chalfonte, where they 
celebrated the “birth” of the New Year. 

Calvé—Presiding over a booth at a charity affair is 
only a little incident in the life of busy Emma Calveée. 
The singer was in charge recently of the sale conducted 
in the foyer of the Heckscher Building, New York, of 
articles made by widows and orphans of French soldiers 
and men disabled in battle, for whose benefit they were 
sold under the direction of Countess d’Ars. 


Drdla—Famous as the composer of “Souvenir” and 
other morceaux that have been played by most of the 
world’s violinists, Franz Drdla is also well known as 
virtuoso on that instrument. He was formerly concert- 
master at the Vienna Opera, and on his recent arrival 
in the United States accepted an offer to appear for a 
limited engagement as a “headliner” at a leading vaude- 
ville theater in New York. 


Strauss—The journeys of Richard Strauss extend to 
widely distant parts of the earth, and his latest pil- 
grimage has been to Russia. His arrival in Moscow was 
recently reported, whether to conduct his own orches- 
tral works in the former land of the Czars or on some 
other musical mission. Meanwhile few reports have 
been received concerning his activities in composition, 
except for the vague rumor that another comic grand 
opera based on Greek mythology is in process of ges- 
tation, 

Huberman—Prowess in the ranks of the big game 
hunter has never been particularly tempting to Bronis- 
law Huberman, but the violinist nevertheless captured 
a “Tiger” just before his return to the United States 
this autumn. At his last concert in Paris a distin- 
guished listener was Georges Clemenceau, former 
premier of France. The face that awed colleagues 
at the Versailles peace table is said to have been 
wreathed in smiles as he congratulated Mr. Huberman 
after the recital. 

Falbo—Italo Carlo Falbo, one of the foremost music 
critics of Italy, who was formerly director of the 
Messaggero of Rome and L’Epoca of Genoa, and who 
is now editor of Jl Progresso Italo-Americano, was 
entertained at dinner on the evening of Jan. 3 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gianni Viafora. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Falbo 
the other guests were the Honorable Murray Hulbert, 
acting Mayor of New York, and Mrs. Hulbert. Mr. 
Falbo and Mr. Viafora were born in the same town in 
Italy and went to the same college. 

Clark—William Andrews Clark, Jr., founder and 
patron of:the Los Angeles Philharmonic, has presented 
to a number of his book-loving friends a facsimile 
reproduction of the first edition of Poe’s “Tamerlane 
and Other Poems.” Mr. Clark, who has a fine collection 
of early editions, recently acquired one of the four 
extant copies of the 1827 issue. He also had a hand- 
somely bound companion volume of the poems contain- 
ing a rare etching of Poe after the bust in the library 
of the University of Virginia, printed for personal dis- 
tribution. 

Kreisler—A report that Fritz Kreisler was quitting 
the concert stage for the lecture platform is said to 
have been circulated abroad, but it is most emphati- 
cally denied by the artist. According to a Universal 
Service dispatch, the violinist, who sailed for the United 
States from England on Jan. 2, says in explanation: 
“T suppose that the report arose from the fact that my 
wife, like all American women and myself, is tremen- 
dously concerned in the condition of millions of Central 
Europeans. But I have no intention to lecture publicly 
about it.” 

Landowska—Tributes in many forms fall to the lot 
of musical celebrities, and Wanda Landowska, harpsi- 
chordist, has had many such marks of appreciation 
since her recent American début. The latest, but not 
least, came from A. Bunte, a night watchman at Stein- 
way Hall, who indited a poem after hearing her play. 
The verses, brought to the attention of the musical 
world by Ernest Urchs, run, in part: “Madame Lan- 
dowska is full of art, and she certainly knows how to 
play her part. Please do not forget her address, as 
we all hope and wish her the best success.” 
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By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





How a Good Author Was Spoiled 


E hold no brief either for or against the press agent. He is a worthy 
fellow, and in many cases would make a brilliant success as an ice- 


man—a calling which not everyone can negotiate. 


To be sure, there are 


some geniuses of the Genus Pressdopia, and to these we extend our gayest 


laurels. 
press a 
“y — always wanted to sing, and 
when indulging in this favorite. sport, 
his friends would listen sympathetically 
ind then advise him to stick to his writ- 
ing. 
“But it was the friends who were sur- 
prised when after several months of 
mysterious study, the author burst forth 
into melody which, if not actually di- 
vine, was closer to it than any which had 
before issued from his throat. 

“Bearing himself with becoming mod- 
esty, he explained that it was due to the 
instruction he had received from one 
of New York’s famous vocal coaches, 

| Madame Z To her all credit— 
‘and it was much!—was due. 

“And one evening, from Station 
BOSH, Mme. Z———— gave an interest- 
ing talk on music, and on the same pro- 

' gram were ‘Selections by Mr. X , 





' The long arm of coincidence had again 


' stretched half way round the world and 
' brought Mr. X———— as the best illus- 
i tration of what Mme. Z ’s method 
Fcan do.” 

* * x 


Page Mr. Crysler! 


VEN when you have plastered your 
name on the billboards of the earth, 
'and the newspapers are printing col- 
'umns about your achievements, you 
haven’t really attained greatness until 
the linotype twists your name up or the 


| “hello girl” tries to spell it. 


' When a friend of Fritz Kreisler was 
searching for the distinguished violinist 
in New York the other day, the telephone 

»operator at one hotel asked how the 

| name was spelled. 

“Is it ‘C-r-y-s-l-e-r’?” she sweetly in- 
quired. 
Calling up another hotel, he spelled 

_ the name. 

“Surely,” he said, “you know Fritz 


4 ——* Everybody has heard of 
» him.” 

“No,” was the girl’s bland reply. 
“Who’s he?” ra No 


* * * 


HE irrepressible F. P. A., who re- 

gales readers of the New York World 
_each morning with his piquant “colyum,” 
Frecently paraphrased a classic bit of 
' verse thus: 


W hen Music, heavenly maid, was young 
The simple melodies were sung; 


g 


For what it is worth, however, we append the following touching 
gent’s account of the Growth of a Tenor; or, Persistence Rewarded: 





And though they try hard to conceal ’em, 

] . sé ’ ! 

The music-show “composers” steal ’em! 
* * * 


YO which we would add a ditty after 


Shakespeare: 
If music be the food of love, play on 
Lest, lacking calories, the tender pas- 
sion wane! 
Yet choose with care your cuisine musi- 
cal, 
ultra-modern 
tummy pain! 
* * * 


Another Débutante 


lays give me a 


For 


N our mail the other day was the an- 

nouncement of a new soprano’s ar- 
rival to sing under the egis of that 
intrepid and well-liked New York man- 
ager, Walter Anderson. We cherish 
hopes of being present at her first public 
appearance, which is announced for the 
season of 1943. Thoughts of what sort 
of music they will be singing by that 
time rather appals our imagination. 
Nevertheless, here is Mr. Anderson’s 
bulletin, exactly as we received it: 

“A unique Song Recital by Ruth 
Alviene Anderson, soprano, was given 
under the auspices of the New York 
Infirmary for Women, promoted by Dr. 
Hopper and Dr. Bengsten, for the bene- 
fit of the residents of Stuyvesant Park, 
adjoining the hospital. 

“The recital commenced at 9.30 p. m., 
Dec. 31, 1923. The program was varied 
and modern and embraced all the known 
(and many unknown) languages; the 
voice was healthy, vigorous and unaf- 
fected by method. There seemed to be 
no ‘nerves’ incidental to most début 
recitals, and if the diction was not al- 
ways clear, it must be attributed to Miss 
Anderson’s extreme youth (5 to 10 min- 
utes of age). 

“The ‘concert’ lasted until the new 
year of 1924 was ushered in, and the 
tremendous applause that greeted the 
young artist from all of Greater New 
York was conclusive evidence of her suc- 
cess. The entire program, given a 
cappella, was partly assisted by a 
‘mixed’ choir of other young and recent 
arrivals at the Infirmary. 

“Miss Anderson will be under the ex- 
elusive direction of her father, Walter 
Anderson, concert manager, who an- 
nounces her next recital for Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 31, 1943.” 
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First Wagner in New York 


Question Box Editor: 
: _What were the first Wagner operas 
given in New York and what were the 
dates? M. W. H. 
New York City, Jan. 13, 1924. 
“Tannhduser,” April 4, 1859; “Lohen- 
in,” Aug. 27, 1859; “Walkiire,” April 
1877; “Rienzi,” March 5, 1878; “Meis- 
singer,” Jan. 4, 1886; “Tristan and 
Ide,” Dec. 1, 1886; “Siegfried,” Nov. 
1887; “Rheingold,” Jan. 4, 1888 ; 
otterdammerung,” Jan. 15, 1888; 
arsifal,”’ Dec. 24, 1903. 
i ee 
Clang-Tint 
estion Box Editor: 
I recently came across the term 
clang-tint.” Will you kindly tell me 
ust what it means? as. me 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 11, 1924. 
It is another name for “timbre” or 


me-color.”’ 
> 9 9 


The Tusch 
iestion Box Editor: 


“What is a “tusch?” A. G. V. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 13, 1924. 


A flourish of all the instruments in 
the orchestra usually in token of wel- 
come. 

. es 


About Berlioz’s Requiem 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the name of the opera 
or choral work in which there are brass 
bands in all four corners of the theater? 

a. & D. 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 12, 1924. 

You probably mean the Berlioz Re- 
quiem, in which the four bands are used 
in the “Tuba Mirum.” 


? ? 9 


*““Mary of Argyle” 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me who wrote the poem 
of the Scotch song, “Mary of Argyle” 
and who “Mary” was? J. O. B. 

Springfield, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1924. 

The poem is by C. Jeffreys, but we 
have been unable to discover the identity 
of Mary of Argyle. Perhaps some of 
our readers will come to the assistance 
of our correspondent. 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, 


even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 


NEW YORK 


in London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Branches 
Louisville, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Oharleston and Huntington, 


Dayton and Oolumbus, Ohio; 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


Operatic Duets 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you piease publish a few names 
of operatic duets for women’s voices— 
something not too difficult? G. W. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 13, 1924. 

The Letter Duet from Mozart’s ‘“Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “C’est le Soir” from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame,” “Déja les 
Hirondelles” from Delibes’ “Le Roi l’a 
Dit,” “Sous le Dome Epais” from the 
same composer’s “Lakmé,” “En Silence 
Pourquoi Souffrir” from Lalo’s “Le Roi 
aYs.” 

ry % 


Two-Piano Pieces 
Question Box Editor: ; 
Are there any two-piano pieces within 


the ability of not very accomplished pi- 
anists? If so, please name a few. 


L. S. 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 12, 1924. 





This depends largely upon the extent 
of your accomplishments. The Grieg 
second-piano parts to several of the 
Mozart Sonatas are easy and effective. 
Mozart’s Two-Piano Sonata in D is not 
difficult. There is a good arrangement 
of Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan” and of sev- 
eral of the arias from his “Samson.” 

oe ae 


First German Opera 


Question Box Editor: 
What was the first German opera? 
al 
« bie 
Duluth, Minn., Jan. 12, 1924. 
“Dafne” by Heinrich Schiitz, composed 
in 1627. Schutz was commissioned to 
arrange Peri’s work of the same name 
to German text. When the text was 
translated it would not fit the music (as 
has usually happened ever since!), 80 
Schiitz wrote the new music for the old 
text. It was his only opera. 
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. ELIX DEYO, composer, conductor 

and teacher, was born in Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., April 21, 1888. His father, 
Milo Deyo, and his 
mother, Mary For- 
ster-Deyo, were 
both well-known 
professional pian- 
ists. Whena 
small child he 
moved to Brooklyn 
with his parents 
and was educated 
in the public 
schools there. In 
1908 he began the 
study of harmony, 
counterpoint and 
composition with 
August Walther 
and _ conducting 
with Adriano 
Adriani, continu- 
ing with both 
teachers for about eight years. During 
this time. Mr. Deyo was in the railroad 





Felix Deyo 


business, but in 1914 he gave up his 
position to become head of the theory 
department of the Brooklyn Conserva- 
tory of Music, and in 1917 he was ap- 
pointed music critic of the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union, both of which positions 
he still holds. He also studied organ 
with Herbert S. Sammond. Besides his 
position in the conservatory, Mr. Deyo 
does much private teaching, specializing 
in conducting. He is exclusively Ameri- 
can-taught. Numerous compositions of 
Mr. Deyo’s have been published and have 
appeared upon the concert programs of 
prominent artists. Among these are 
Four Piano Pieces, his first published 
work, which was brought out in 1918; 
“Novelette” and “An American Humor- 
esque,” Intermezzo, a Sonata for Violin 
and Piano und a Piano Trio. He con- 
ducted the performances of the Brook- 
lyn Grand Opera Company in 1921 and 
1922 and is the author of a short biogra- 
phy of Sidney Homer, the composer. 
Mr. Deyo married Olga M. Willet in 
Brooklyn in 1908. 
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Iceland Has One Lullaby, Known to 


Everybody, and One Famous Composer 


PIM MTT LLL 


By MAURINE ROBB 


he was at Reykjavik that I first heard 
the lullaby. Since Reykjavik is the 
capital city of Iceland, and the first 
harbor at which ships from Norway 
or Denmark or Scotland call, it is not 
strange that it should have been so. The 
strange thing is, that I heard the same 
lullaby at every little fishing village up 
and down the east and north and west 
coasts of the island. 

Of all the peoples in the world, the 
Icelanders have most carefully pre- 
served their ancient sagas and folk-lore 
and folk-songs. For generations the 
chief part in the education of every 
child has been the learning by heart of 


the old Icelandic sagas, and with them 
the lilting and haunting musical re- 
frains which, like the sagas, were 
handed down from father to son, from 
mother to daughter. An Icelander can 
sing by the hour, in a most melodious 
and, apparently, well-trained voice, 
without ever having seen the notes of 
the songs he is singing, or without ever 
having had a lesson in voice production. 
For they are a naturally musical people, 
as well as a poetical. 

To one Icelander, however, belongs 
the honor of having written down for 
the music-lovers of other lands the old 
Icelandic folk-songs. This is Svein 
Sveinbjornsson, known to Scotland as 
the composer of several hundred songs 
in English, published in Edinburgh, 
where he lived for nearly fifty years; 
known to Denmark as the composer of 
a cantata for which the King of Den- 
mark gave him the honorary title of 
Professor of Music; known to America 
as a lecturer on music and a concert 
pianist; known to Iceland as the com- 
poser of the music for the Icelandic 
national anthem. And among the hun- 
dred-odd folk-songs he has carefully and 
faithfully collected is the lullaby which 


IIT 
every child in Iceland must needs hear 
sung to it before its eyes will close in 
slumber! 


At Work Today on a Rhapsody 


Svein Sveinbjornsson, although he 
has been composing music and playing 
the piano for the last fifty years, has 
no intention of discontinuing his work, 
but is now at work on a new Rhapsody. 
It was in 1874 that he composed the 
music to the patriotic poem written by 
Mattias Jochumsson, famous Icelandic 
poet; and King Christian IX of Den- 
mark, when he visited Iceland that year, 
accepted the song as the Icelandic Na- 
tional Anthem, and gave Sveinbjornsson 
a gold medal as his reward for having 
composed the stirring music. 

After receiving his education in Ice- 
land, Sveinbjornsson went to Germany 
where he studied for several years under 
Karl Reinecke, and then went to Copen- 
hagen, where he taught for some time. 
While there, he had the honor of con- 
ducting the first performance of his 
cantata before the King and Queen of 
Denmark, Queen Alexandra of England, 
and the Empress of Russia. Until with- 
in two years, Sveinbjornsson has been 
living in Edinburgh, where his son and 
daughter were educated, and where most 
of his songs have been published. 

The Icelandic Althing, or parliament, 
is ready to recognize genius, and as- 
sumes a paternal interest in Iceland’s 
talented sons. Sveinbjornsson is the 
recipient of a yearly stipend from the 
government and now lives in Reykjavik, 
where he declares he is content to pass 
the remainder of his life, except for 
occasional trips which he contemplates 
taking to America, to visit his son and 
daughter, both of whom are living in 
Canada. 


Always the Lullaby 


Although I tried to remember the 
peculiar, haunting refrain of the lullaby, 
when it was sung to me in Reykjavik, 
it was difficult, since I could not under- 
stand the words. On our arrival at the 


























WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


The publication of two new songs endorsed 


and sung by 


Mr. John Charles Thomas 


Miss Grace La Rue 


such noted artists 


as: 


Mr. Donald Brian 
Mr. John Steel 
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Miss Fritzi Scheff 


Mr. Colin O’Moore 


and others 


Song by Earl Benham 


A beautiful blend of lyric and melody, the sentiment of which has 
great depth 


“Little broken toys, scattered ’round the house, 


Lying where he left them, quiet as a mouse.” 
(Low, Medium and High Voice) 


A BIT OF IRISH—*er)y 


Frank Tours 


An interesting story of a father’s philosophy, charmingly set by the 
well known composer of “Mother o’ Mine.” 
(Low and High Voice) 


Our catalogue also contains the Winlee Music Co. publications, of 
which we are the sole selling agents, and includes the following 


numbers by Jesse Winne: 


WILL O’ THE WISP—Song (2 keys); also published for Mixed 


and Female Voices. 


MY LAND OF DREAMS—Song (4 keys). 
THE TWILIGHT HOUR—Piano Solo. 


The Unity Music Publishers, Inc. 
Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York City 


home of the British Consul in Akureyri, 
it occurred to me that there was a bare 
possibility that they might know this 
lullaby. I did not know its name; I 
could not hum one bar of its music. 
Diffidently, I said: “When I was in 
Reykjavik, I heard a lullaby. I suppose 
it sounds foolish to expect you to know 
which one I mean, but I should like to 
hear it again.” The daughter of the 
consul smiled, and answered without a 
moment’s hesitation: 

“Oh, I imagine that you mean 
. . ., and she said something which 
was quite unintelligible to my unfamil- 
iar ears. Then she hummed, under her 
breath, the same wailing tune. It was 
certainly my lullaby. I began to wonder 
if everyone in Iceland knew it. I feel 
eonvinced, after having gone around the 
whole island, visiting some twenty of 
the tiny fishing villages on the coast, 
that Iceland is indeed a land of one 
lullaby. 


SCHOOL MUSIC IN PEORIA 








Education Board Increases Number of 
Concerts—Local Artists Active 


PreorIA, ILL., Jan. 12.—The zest with 
which the present board of education is 
entering into plans to give more music, 
more concerts to the school children, 
promises much for the musical future in 
the high schools and the public schools. 
The latest venture is the presentation of 
the Peoria Orchestra, Eldon Murray, 


conductor, in two concerts at the high 
schools. The attendance and the in- 
terest of the young people in the play- 
ing of really good music by this body of 
forty trained musicians resulted in plans 
for more such concerts, and has given 
an impetus to the work of the school 
orchestras. 

There were a number of recitals and 
concerts by local artists which proved 
most enjoyable during the past month. 
Among these, a concert given by the 
Rotary Quartet, one of the best men’s 
quartets in the city, under the auspices 
of the Amateur Musical Club filled the 
Christian Church and proved the popu- 
larity of this kind of music with Peoria 
audiences. The organization includes 
Harry Mulick, first tenor; Howard Kel- 
logg, second tenor; Earl Cassell, bari- 
tone, and Mark Cowell, bass. 

Mrs. Anna Lucy Smiley, coloratura 
soprano, and Eldon Murray, violinist, 
recently gave a joint recital to an audi- 
ence which quite filled the auditorium 
of the Women’s Club and showed much 
appreciation of the artistry displayed 
by these two Peoria artists in a well 
chosen program. An especially pleasing 
feature of Mrs. Smiley’s work was her 
excellent enunciation in her groups of 
American and English songs. Mr. 
Murray’s evenness of tone and technique 
were highly commendable. 

H. H. MILus 





Many Cities Hear Grainger Works 


Compositions by Percy Grainger have 
been heard in many programs in the last 
few weeks. “Shepherd’s Hey” has been 
played by the Los Angeles Symphony; 


by an orchestra in Bergen, Norway; by 
the South Australian Orchestra in Ade- 
laide; and as a piano solo in a New York 
recital by Marion Rous, and on tour by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. ‘Molly on the 
Shore” is another popular work which 
has been played by a string quartet in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.; by the London String 
Quartet on tour, and in Rotterdam, 
Holland. Choral works which have been 
heard include “There Was a Pig Went 
Out to Dig,” “The Widow’s Party,” 
“Anchor Song,” “The Peora Hunt,” and 
“Irish Tune from County Derry,” which 
have been sung both in America and 
other countries. At his own recitals in 
this country and Canada this season, 
Mr. Grainger is featuring his arrange- 
ment of Brahms’ “Cradle Song,” “East- 
ern” Intermezzo, “Spoon River” and his 
arrangement of Handel’s “Hornpipe.” 





Woburn Hears Boston Choral Society 


Wosurn, MAss., Jan. 12.—The Boston 
Choral Society, led by Prof. John H. 


O’Shea, organist of St. Cecilia’s Church, 
Boston, and director of music in the 
Boston Public Schools, gave a concert 
in Catholic Center Hall on Jan. 9, under 
the auspices of Knights of Columbus 
Council 77, for its charity fund. A large 
audience was present. Joan Parsons, 
soprano; Nora Burns, contralto; Thomas 
A. Quinn; William H. O’Brien, and 
Theodore M. Dillaway, flautist, gave solo 
numbers. We Oo Be 


BACH ORATORIO IS — 
SUNG IN WINNIPEG 


Choral and Orchestral Soc ety 


v 


Gives Fine Performance— 
Visiting Artists Heard 


By Mary H. Moncrieff 
WINNIPEG, CAN., Jan. 12.—A fine pe, 
formance of Bach’s “Christmas )jrq. 
torio” was given on Thursday, Jan. 1\) 
by the Winnipeg Choral and Orche :ty,) 
Society, Arthur Egerton, conductor, an 


the following named soloists:  \2 
Clarke, soprano; Mrs. D. Boyce Sprigue. 
contralto; Norman Douglas, tenor, anj 
J. R. Woods, baritone. 

Another recent concert by the same 
society presented an interesting programy 
of works by Brahms and by Ru 
composers. 

Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, and E4. 
ward Johnson, tenor, gave a joint recita| 
on Jan. 2 under the auspices of the Win. 
nipeg Oratorio Society, when they de. 
lighted a very large audience with one 
of the finest programs of the season, 
including several excerpts from ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” 

Mrs. Bibb appeared also as one of the 
soloists at an excellent performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah,” given by the Ora- 
torio Society Choir, John J. Moncreiff, 
conductor. The associate soloists were 
Mrs. E. M. Counsell, R. W. Wydeman 
and R. T. Halliley. Fred M. Gee was 
the organist. 

The Winnipeg Orchestral Society, 
Hugh Ross, conductor, continues to 
arouse great interest by its Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts. 

Under the local management of Fred 
M. Gee, three concerts were given by the 
Ukrainian Chorus, at the close of the 
old year, providing a noteworthy and 
thrilling musical treat. These remark- 
able singers were much féted while in 
the city by their fellow-countrymen, of 
whom there are more than 200,000 in 
western Canada. 

Vladimir Rosing, tenor, returned this 
week for a second concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Choir, Hugh Ross, conductor, 
and was welcomed with acclaim for his 
realistic and thrilling depiction of hv- 
man moods in song. 

The Women’s Musical Club presented 
Germaine Malepart, pianist, of Mont- 
real, in an enjoyable recital on Jan. 7. 








Maier and Pattison to Be in America 
Part of Next Season 


Owing to the many requests which 
Daniel Mayer has received for concerts 
next season by Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison, he has induced these pianists to 
appear in a limited number of engage- 
ments. They will be heard in America 
from Jan. 1 to March 1, and will spend 
about half their time on the Pacific Coast 
under the local managements of Behy- 
mer and Oppenheimer and Miss Steers. 


Russia Confiscates Violins to 
Make “Loan” Collection 


UNIQUE ruling of the Russian 

Soviet Government in confis- 
cating the stringed instruments in 
the possession of non-professionals 
throughout the nation, in order to 
make a great national “museum 
in Moscow, recently reported by 
Mishel Piastro, Russian violinist, 
is described by Henry T. Finck in 
the New York Evening Post. Th 
collection of instruments, housed 
in the former Imperial Theater, | 
one of the finest ever gathered 
under one roof. There are violins, 
violas, ‘cellos and double-basses 
many of which belonged to colle: 
tors and were virtually unused. A 
new musical body, the Beethov: 
Society, was subsequently orga! 
ized among some former membe! 
of the Imperial Theater Orchestra, 
and free concerts were given 
a specially remodeled hall, f 
which the government instrumen' 
were borrowed. Four magnifice! 
Stradivariuses were matched f 
the formation of what is no 
known as the “Strad quartet” f 
use in chamber music concert 
All the instruments in the Sovi 
collection, except those regular 
used by members of the Societ 
are at the disposal of deservi! 
students and professional playe! 
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Conservatory Orchestra Under Volpe 
Offers Débuts for Student Soloists 


pill Ud 

7>ANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—A fea- 
K ture of this seasor’s work at the 
Kansas City Conservatory, of which 
Arnold Volpe is musical director, is 
again a series of three symphony con- 
certs given by the Conservatory Orches- 
tra, with pupils of the various depart- 
ments as soloists. Mr. Volpe, besides 
directing personally the violin and the- 
ory departments, instructs ensemble 
classes and conducts the Conservatory 
Orchestra of sixty-five advanced student 
members. His long experience as con- 
ductor in New York has well fitted him 
for this post. 

Last year the orchestra gave three 
concerts at Ivanhoe Auditorium, at- 
tended by 2000 persons, with many 
others turned away. It was necessary 
to repeat the last concert. This year’s 
series was announced to open on Jan. 13, 
when the soloists announced were Cathe- 
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rine Hatch, pianist, and Grace Nelson, 
soprano. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Volpe, was to play Mozart’s Symphony 
in G Minor as its main contribution to 
the program. 

Another feature of this season is a 
series of chamber music concerts. Mr. 
Volpe will be heard as violinist in three 
sonata programs, playing works of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Brahms, Franck, Grieg 
and Rubinstein. 


A Large Teaching Staff 


The Kansas City Conservatory is hav- 
ing one of the most prosperous years In 
its history. Its staff is made up of some 
forty teachers, including department 
heads of national reputation. 

John Thompson, head of the piano de- 
partment, is assisted by a staff of some 
twenty teachers. The department is well 
organized and its pupils of many grades 
include some from practically all the 
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Western States, including Texas and 
California. Mr. Thompson has been a 
member of the staff during six years 
and previously had considerable concert 


and teaching experience here and 
abroad. 


Bertha Hornaday, a pupil of Pietro 
Yon, is head of the organ department. 
She has held church positions in New 
York and cities of the Middle West and 
is at present organist and choir director 
of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in this 
city. 

Henry Gorrell, head of the voice de- 
partment, came to the Conservatory 
from Italy, where he was for some time 
assistant to Lombardi. He is co-ordi- 
nating his department with others of the 
Conservatory in efficient style. 

The drama and expression depart- 
ments are growing rapidly under the 
direction of Florence Platt Baker and 
Jessie F. Tuttle. The department of 
ballet and esthetic dancing, headed by 
Martha Flaugh, has 200 pupils enrolled 
in it. A special course for dancing 
teachers is provided and attractive pro- 
grams are given from time to time. 

The Conservatory is under the man- 
agement of a board of fifty trustees. 
The officers of the board are L. L. Mar- 
cell, chairman; Gordon T. Beaham, vice- 
chairman; John A. Cowan, president; 
W. T. Kemper, Irwin R. Kirkwood, Mrs. 
W. N. Robinson and Frank C. Niles, 
vice-presidents; R. Pryor Combs, treas- 
urer; Louis W. Shouse, secretary, and 
Kenneth W. Snyder, assistant secretary. 





Photo © Missakian 
Director of the 
Kansas City, Mo., Conservatory and Con- 
ductor of the School Orchestra 


Arnold Volpe, Musical 


Assisting the board of trustees and 
promoting the social functions is the 
Women’s Auxiliary, composed of sev- 
enty-five leading women in the social and 
educational life of our city. 





ARTISTS VISIT WORCESTER 





Art Museum’s Series of Chamber Con- 
certs Proving Popular 

WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 12.—The win- 
ter series of chamber concerts under the 
direction of the Worcester Art Museum, 
given at the Museum on Sunday after- 
noons, ‘is proving more popular than 
those of last year. Three concerts in 
December were largely attended. The 
first was given by the Boston Orchestrai 
Players, eight in number; the second by 
Paul Shirley’s Orchestral Quartet, with 
plano, and the third by the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Ensemble, six players in the 
group. Excellent programs were pre- 
sented at these concerts. 

Among the concerts for the end of the 
year were a “Jenny Lind” recital, given 
by Frieda Hempel, and an evening reci- 
tal by Mme. Schumann Heink. Both art- 
ists were warmly welcomed and gave 
interesting programs of songs. 

An enthusiastic reception was given to 
Roland Hayes at his recent appearance 
in a program of wide variety of selec- 
tions and generous response to encores. 
Mr. Hayes’ voice won warm praise from 
the audience. GWENDOLINE ALBEE. 
Great Throng Hears Boston Symphony 

in Springfield, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASs., Jan. 12.—An au- 
dience of 4500 the 
largest that has ever assembled for any 
musical event in this city, overflowed 
the auditorium on Sunday afternoon 
to hear a concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux, conductor, given 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
The program, comprising Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and shorter works 
by Smetana, Ravel and Wagner, was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

JULIAN SEAMAN. 


persons, probably 


30STON, Jan. 12.—The first Sunday 
evening musicale at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, under the management of Wen- 
dell H. Luce, wherein Helen Stanley, so- 
prano, and Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, 
were to appear, has been deferred until 
March 9. The other concerts, Jan. 27, 
Ethel Hayden, soprano, and John Powell, 
pianist, and Feb. 17, Marie Sundelius, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Clara Larsen, pianist, will be given ac- 
cording to schedule. W.d. P. 


CHALIAPIN IN PROVIDENCE 


Forces Heard in Concerts of 
Christmas Music 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 12.—Feodor 
Chaliapin was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a very large audience in the 
Albee Theater on Sunday, Dec. 30, and 
delighted all hearers with his unique 
and masterful art. He was assisted in 
the program by Rudolph Polk, violinist, 
and Feodor Koenemann. The concert 
was under the local management of 
Albert Steinert. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given before 
a packed house at Christmas time at the 
Calvary Baptist Church, with Lucy 
Marsh, soprano; Elsie Lovell Hawkins, 
contralto; Willard Amieson, tenor; and 
Paul Wigham, bass, as soloists; and a 
chorus of fifty voices, led by Gladys 
Clark Nelson. 

On Sunday, Dec. 30, occurred the 
annual “carol sing’ for the Eleanor 
Beeckman Emergency Relief Fund. A 
large audience listened to an interesting 
program and joined in the “carol sing” 
led by Elmer W. Smith. The program 
was planned under the auspices of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs. 

The Chaminade Club’s guest day was 
attended by a large gathering in 
Churchill House. The artists of the day 
were Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Ross in two 
piano pieces, and Gladys Burns, soprano, 
all of New York. N. B. Perris. 


Local 


HARTFORD CHORUS HEARD 





Gives Interesting Program Under Ralph 
Baldwin’s Leadership 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 12.—The Cho- 
ral Club of Hartford, under the baton 
of Ralph Baldwin, presented an interest- 
ing program at its first concert of the 
season, given in Foot Guard Hall last 
month. Willem Willeke, ’cellist, was the 
assisting soloist and Marshall Seeley 
was the accompanist. 

A very appreciative audience greeted 
the Elshuco Trio, which gave a delight- 
ful concert at Unity Hall recently under 
the auspices of the Hartford School of 
Music. Trios by Brahms, Paul Juon and 
Saint-Saéns made up the program. 

Geraldine Farrar opened the Sedg- 
wick course at Parsons’ Theater on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 7, before a very large 
audience. She was assisted by Henry 
Weldon, bass; Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, 
and Claude Gotthelf-Gonvierre, pianist. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 
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Nashville Musical Forces Co-operate 


in Presenting Saint-Saéns Oratorio 
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ASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 12.— 

Unique in Nashville’s musical an- 
nals was the Nashville Symphony’s sec- 
ond concert of the season, given at 
Ryman Auditorium on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 16, with the co-operation of 
the Nashville Choral Society, when the 
entire personnel of orchestra and chorus, 
the two conductors and the soloists were 
all residents of this city. 

Under the baton of F. Arthur Henkel, 
the orchestra began the program with a 
March from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba’”’ 
and Massenet’s Overture to “Phedre,” 
and later aroused lively interest with 
the first performance anywhere of 
an Orchestral Poem, “When Noontide 
Wakes,” by Alvin S. Wiggers, Nashville 
composer, pianist and teacher. 

With I. Milton Cook conducting and 
Mr. Henkel at the piano, the Choral So- 
ciety sang Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas Ora- 
torio” with magnificent effect. Orches- 
tra, chorus and soloists all contributed 
of their best and co- -operated whole- 
heartedly in the fine performance. The 
soloists were Mrs. E. R. Schumacher, 
soprano; Mrs. Jean Shepherd, mezzo- 
soprano; Mrs. Robert Caldwell, con- 
tralto; Charles Zhender, tenor, and 
Douglas M. Wright, baritone. The cho- 
rus also sang two carols and the pro- 
gram closed with the “Hallelujah” Cho- 
cus from Handel’s “Messiah.” ; 

Under the management of Mrs. L. C. 
Naff, the Denishawn Dancers appeared 
at Ryman Auditorium on Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 14, and delighted the large 
audience that greeted them. One of the 
best numbers of the program was “The 
Spirit of the Sea,” with Ruth St. Denis 
in the title role. 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 15, Fisk 
University presented Roland Hayes, 
Negro tenor, at Ryman Auditorium be- 
fore a very large audience. Educated at 
Fisk, much interest naturally was felt 
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F. Arthur Henkel, Conductor of the Nash- 
ville Symphony 


in his appearance here. Of a very pleas- 
ing quality, his voice and diction showed 
advantageously in a group of songs by 
Schubert and Schumann, and the closing 
group of Negro Spirituals was excep- 
tionally well sung. He sang also a group 
of French songs very pleasingly. Wil- 
liam Lawrence was an excellent accom- 
panist. Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 





CHORUSES IN WASHINGTON 





Two Concerts by Local Groups—Duso- 
lina Giannini Welcomed 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—The Interstate 
Male Chorus, Clyde B. Aitchison, one of 
the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, 
conductor, gave the first concert of its 
fourth season on Dec. 20 at the Masonic 
Auditorium, presenting Harry Angelico, 
baritone, as soloist. The concert proved 
one of the most interesting the club has 
ever given. Bernice Randall was accom- 
panist for Mr. Angelico, and Robert 
Feuerstein acted as accompanist for the 
club and George F. Ross, as organist. 

The Motet Choral Society, under the 
direction of Otto Torney Simon, pre- 
sented its annual Christmas concert on 
Thursday night, Dec. 20, at Memorial 
Continental Hall, with incidental solos 
sung by Victor Golibart, tenor, and John 
Waters, baritone, with Mrs. Walter 
Nash, accompanist. 

Dusolina Giannini, the soloist at the 
third of the series of New York Sym- 
phony Concerts, on Dec. 11, presented 
under the local management of Katie 
Wilson-Greene, at Poli’s Theater, cap- 
tured an eager and friendly audience by 
her beautiful singing. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





New Lowell Choral Club Heard 
LOWELL, MAss., Jan. 12.—The Studio 
Choral Art Society, Albert Edmund 


Brown, founder and conductor, gave its 
initial concert in Liberty Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 27, and proved to be a 
valuable addition to the musical life 
of the community. The organization 
gave an interesting program and re- 
vealed a good balance of tone and ad- 
mirable powers of expression. Solo 
numbers were given by members of the 
Society. Mrs. Brown’s work as accom- 
panist was a feature of the concert. 





Jewish Cantors’ Association to Celebrate 
Thirtieth Anniversary 

Fifty prominent cantors, supported by 

a chorus of 500 male singers and an or- 

chestra under the direction of Savel Zil- 

berts, will celebrate the thirtieth anni- 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 


versary of the founding of the Jewish 
Cantors’ Association with a concert in 
Madison Square Garden on the evening 
of Feb. 3. The proceeds will go to the 
pension fund of the organization for 
the support of superannuated cantors. 
Among the soloists will be Joseph Rosen- 
blatt, Pincus Minskowsky, Zabel Kwar- 
tin. Mordecai Herschman, David Roit- 
man, Moses Steinberg and Berel Chawi. 
Joseph Rappaport is president of the 
association. 


ST. PAUL ORPHEUS SINGS 








Club Gives First Program of Season— 
Ukrainian Chorus Heard 


St. PAUL, Jan. 12.—The Orpheus Club 
gave its first concert of the season on 
Dec. 18. H. S. Woodruff conducted. 
Carl Jensen played piano accompani- 
ments. The voices were good, the body 
of tone was pleasant, well adjusted and 
applied to creditable interpretations. 
MacDowell’s “The Witch,” Mair’s “Suo- 
mi’s Song” and the Negro Spiritual, 
“Wait Till Ah Put on Mah Crown,” 
were among the best numbers sung with 
such old standbys as Fanning’s “Song 
of the Vikings,” Protheroe’s “The Brit- 
ons,” “Silent Night” and others sympa- 
thetically delivered. Malcolm McMillan, 
pianist, and Edith Clark, soprano, were 
assisting soloists. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, Alex- 
ander Koshetz conductor, sang in the 
Auditorium Friday night, Dec. 14, under 
the auspices of L. N. Scott. An enthusi- 
astic audience responded heartily to the 
remarkable demonstration of part sing- 
ing by many voices. Ewssei Beloussoff, 
‘cellist, was soloist, with M. Nicholas 
Stember at the piano. His numbers 
were loudly applauded and extended to 
include many encores. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 


Negro Spirituals Used in Play by Nan 
Bagby Stephens 

Negro spirituals are used effectively 

in “Roseanne,” a play by Nan Bagby 

Stephens now running at the Greenwich 


Village Theater. The plot is concerned 
with Negro life and the action passes 
in and near Atlanta, Ga. One of the 
scenes reproduces a church service of 
the revivalist order, and the producers 
seek to present the spirituals as they 
are actually sung at such meetings. The 
material used was collected by Miss 
Stephens and comprises “Li’l Sheep,” 
“Lion an’ Lamb,” “De Way Home” and 
“Gather Roun’ de Alter.” William 
Reddick directs the singing. Chrystal 
Herne is appearing as Roseanne. 





Trabilsee Pupils Heard 


Madga Raffetta, soprano, a pupil of 
Tofi Trabilsee, and formerly with the 
Chicago Opera Company, who is at pres- 
ent singing in Europe, will return to 
this country shortly for a series of folk- 
song recitals. She will sing in America 
until June, when she will return to 
Europe for a tour that will take her 
through seven countries. Another pupil 
of Mr. Trabilsee, Cynthia Lovelace, so- 
prano, is singing in the West with suc- 
cess. Rita Hamsun, soprano, gave five 
recitals in the Wurlitzer Auditorium 
recently and has been engaged for an- 
other series. 
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CANTON CHORUS SINGS 
WELL AT FIRST CONCERT? 





Gives Fine Performance of Gaul’s “ 
of Arc” Under Leadership of 
Lawrence A. Cover 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The Canto, 
Community Chorus, organized last Oc 
ber with David Reese as president 
Lawrence A. Cover as conductor, 
numbering nearly 250 singers residen; 
in Canton and its environs, gave its first 
concert last month, presenting Alfred R. 
Gaul’s Oratorio, “Joan of Arc,” befo: 
large audience in the First Congrega. 
tional Church. 

Solo parts were sung by Elizaly 
Weedman Kelley, soprano; Br 
Evans, tenor, and ‘John Ritschl, barit 
all of Cleveland. Lola List, organist’ 
and Mrs. Blanche Steele Brooks, pianist 
were the accompanists. The orator) 
received an excellent performance unde 
Mr. Cover’s energetic leadership, the 
chorus achieving unanimity in attack, 
rich body of tone and considerable nicet ty 
of shading and nuance. Several num- 
bers aroused the audience to such pro- 
longed applause that they had to be 
repeated. 

After several former unsuccessful ; 
tempts to form such a chorus, there 
great encouragement that this Commu- 
nity Chorus has now been launched 01 
successful course. Many prominent |o- 
cal musicians are enrolled as member 
and six representative committees ha 
taken charge of the various details of 
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management. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
in rehearsal for performance in 
spring. RALPH L. MYERS 
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| ENVER, Jan. 12.—The Colorado 

State Music Teachers’ Association 
held its third annual convention here on 
Dec. 27, 28 and 29. A reception to dele- 
vates and members opened the conven- 
‘ion on Thursday evening. Friday morn- 
ing brought the formal business opening 


with the address of the retiring presi- 
dent, John C. Kendel, followed by divi- 
sional forum meetings. 

John C. Wilcox was chairman of the 
vocal forum; Edith Louise Jones of 
that on the piano; Earle A. Johnson, pub- 
lie school music; and R. Jefferson Hall, 








Washington (D. C.) Captivated 
By 





Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 


YLVIA LENT 


Virtuosity Proves Equal to 
Every Technical Demand 





“Full blown in art, though still but 
a rosebud of a girl, Sylvia Lent had 
a triumphant début when she gave an 
exquisite program in the Fine Arts 
Course of concerts. Mastery of her 
violin, the artist’s delicate apprecia- 
tion of shade, a mature and varied 
tone, and a technic that holds fairy 
flights of virtuosity, and also a depth 
of real feeling quite beyond her years, 
all belong to this fairhaired child. 
To this is added virile power, com- 
mand, impeccable intonation, and a 
grasp of her music that gives to her 
playing authority and a genuine nobil- 
ity that belong to the great in art.’’— 
Washington Herald. 


“Still in her ’teens, Sylvia Lent gave 
a program worthy of a virtuoso of 
many years’ experience. This vir- 
tuosity was soundly tested in Vitali’s 
Chaconne, and Max Bruch’s Concerto. 
She proved equal to every technical 
demand.” — Washington Evening 
Star. 
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Music Teachers of Colorado Hold 
Stimulating Convention in 


Denver 
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organ. Several of Colorado’s leading 
teachers addressed the various forums 
on subjects of interest and discussion 
followed. The piano group agreed on 
a basic examination for teachers who 
may desire certification by the associa- 
tion. It is planned to have the examina- 
tion and certification wholly elective by 
the applicant. The vocal group has not 
yet attempted the formulation of an ex- 
amination. : 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was a talk, followed by a practical 
demonstration, on “Synchronizing Organ 
with Pictures,” by George Hockenberger 
of the Colorado Theater. 

Friday evening a banquet was held at 
the Metropole Hotel, John C. Kendel 
acting as toastmaster. Professor 
Smiley, representing the Denver public 
schools, made an address expressing the 
interest of the schools in musical culture, 
and Peter H. Holme gave a thought- 
provoking talk from the point of view of 
the listener to music. 

At the Saturday morning session Dean 
E. D. Hale of the music department of 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, was 
elected president of the Association for 
the ensuing year, and Earle A. Johnson 
of Denver, vice-president. Ruth E. 


Dodds and William E. Whigham of 
Denver were re-elected treasurer and 
secretary respectively. Retiring Presi- 


dent J. C. Kendel was elected a member 
of the Board of Directors for two years; 
Mrs. Caroline Holme Walker was re- 
elected to the board for two years, and 
Mrs. Frederika Wadley for one year. The 
directors holding over are Wilhelm 
Schmidt of Colorado Springs, and John 
C. Wilcox of Denver. 

It was voted that hereafter, instead of 
attempting the presentation of a _ pro- 
gram of works exclusively by Colorado 
composers, effort will be made to com- 
pile an interesting program of previous- 
ly unheard works by American com- 
posers, inclusive of Colorado writers. 

The Colorado Association now has more 
than 250 members in good standing, a 
tidy sum in the treasury and a reason- 
able hope of permanency and efficiency. 

J. C. WILCOX. 
San Carlo Opera Well-Received in Butte, 
Mont. 


Montmv., Jan. 12.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, 
manager, appeared here recently in 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” playing to a 
capacity house, which applauded the 
performance heartily. The appearance 
was under the local management of Mrs. 
Charles D. Sullivan. 


BUTTE, 


Spokane Hears San Carlo Forces 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 12.—Under the 
local management of Mrs. Albert Burt, 
the San Carlo Opera Company gave four 
performances in the American Theater 
Dec. 27-29. “Aida.” “Madama Butter- 
fly,” “Faust” and “Traviata” were the 
operas sung—and admirably sung—to 
the great delight of large crowds, many 
persons coming from the surrounding 
towns. Mrs. V. H. BRown. 





Pupils of Kingswell-Smith Play 

Ernest Kingswell-Smith presented 
three of his pupils in recital at his studio 
on West 112th Street recently. Leila 
Van Valsor, who teaches piano in Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., was heard in a Prelude 
and a Fugue by Bach; Beethoven’s 
Sonata Op. 31, No. 2, and numbers by 


Brainard, Moszkowski, Palmgren and 
Rachmaninoff. Fred Bergbrede, who is 


a new member of the faculty of the 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music, played 
numbers by Beethoven and Charles Bun- 
ham, and Mildred Baer was heard in 
Grieg’s “Butterfly.” Ten teachers are 
numbered among Mr. Kingswell-Smith’s 
pupils, three of whom are from Texas. 


Denishawns Appear in Southwest 


The Denishawn Dancers, headed by 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, are 
now appearing in cities of Texas and 
other States in the Southwest and are 
booked solidly until the end of April. 
The dancers will appear in a series of 
three performances at the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York on April 2 
and 3, followed by three performances in 
the Boston Opera House in Boston on 
April 4 and 5. 





Barnhart Leads Community “Sing” 

Harry Barnhart conducted the first 
of twelve Sunday evening community 
“sings” at the National Theater on the 
evening of Jan. 6. An audience that 
filled the lower floor and overflowed to 
the balcony sang lustily to Mr. Barn- 
hart’s direction of “Annie Laurie” and 
other favorites in the “Community Song 
Book.” The “sings” are free to the 
public. 


Grace Chalmers Thomson Directs Special 
Holiday Programs 

A special musical service was given 
at the Grace Methodist Church, Grace 
Chalmers Thomson, organist and direc- 
tor, on the evening of Dec. 30. The 
program included several choruses and 
solos from “The Messiah” and groups 
of Christmas carols, sung by three dif- 
ferent choirs, two of which were in the 
distance. The speaker of the evening 
was Judge Lindsay of Denver. On the 
Sunday before Christmas, the program 
included excerpts from Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio. 

Kessler Pupils Play in Brooklyn 

J. H. Kessler violinist and teacher, 
presented several pupils in recital at his 
Brooklyn studio on Dec. 21. The pro- 
gram included the Accolay Concerto, 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,’ Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E Minor, Nocturne by 
Chopin-Sarasate and a Bach aria, and 
was given by Sol Epstein, Jeannette 
Fleischer, “'ara Miller, Henry Katz and 
a string quartet, which also supplied the 
accompaniment for the Accolay work 
The players gave a good account of 
themselves and were heartily applauded 
by the audience. 


Louis Dornay Gives Spanish Program 

Eleanor Markell gave a lecture recital 
on “Old Songs of Spain” at the Hotel 
Plaza on Dec. 18, assisted by Louis 
Dornay, tenor, and Betsy Culp, pianist. 
Mr. Dornay sang numbers by Laparra, 
de Falla, Carretero and Eslave, and a 
few Spanish folk-songs. A _ character 
dance of Andalusia was given by Mar- 
gherita Biscoe, with Marcella Geon at 
the pano. 


Pennsylvania Cities Hear Gray-Lhevinne 
Among the Pennsylvania cities which 


have acclaimed Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, 
violinist, recently are Harrisburg and 
Erie. In each city, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 


was warmly greeted by capacity audi- 
ences. Her explanatory talks on the dif- 
ferent numbers of her program proved 
an interesting innovation and brought 
a hearty response from the audiences. 
Several encores demanded after 
each program. 
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Evelione Taglione Back 
from Europe for Series 
of Concerts in America 
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Evelione Taglione, Pianist 


Evelione Taglione, pianist, has re- 
cently returned from a tour of several 
months in Europe, during which she was 
heard in concerts in London and Berlin. 
Her first New York appearance of the 
present season -will be at Aeolian Hall 
on Monday afternoon, Jan. 28, when she 
will be heard with the State Symphony 
under the leadership of Josef Stransky. 
Her program will include the Beethoven 
C Minor Concerto, the Mendelssohn G 
Minor Concerto, and the Strauss “Bur- 
lesque,”’ which has been given only once 
before in New York. Miss Taglione has 
appeared with success in recitals in New 
York, Boston and other eastern cities 
in previous years and will repeat her 
tour this season. She will leave America 
in the spring to fulfill concert engage- 
ments abroad. 


May Korb Sings at Benefit 


May Korb, coloratura soprano, was 
heard recently by a capacity audience 


at a concert given for the benefit of 
North Hudson Hospital at Union Hill, 
N. J. She has been engaged for her 


second recital of the season at Hoboken, 
N. J.; on dan. 24. 
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by 
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Andantino 
Sacchini (1734-1786) 
indante 
Melodies from masters of the 18th century, 
whose merit and beauty are not as well 


known as they should be. ‘ numbers 
that are singularly melodious and unhack 
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‘‘A valuable collection of forty-four pro 
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gather his material Most of them are not 
more than a page in length, but the arranger 
has retained the meat, and brevity is always 
to be preferred in music of this kind, pro 
vided it meets the program for which it was 
designed.”’ Musical America. 
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Metropolitan Bestows Silver Wreath Upon Montemezzi 
as Audience Cheers Composer of “L’Amore dei Tre Re’”’ 


Great Lyric Tragedy Given in Honor of Author's Presence—Tenth Anniversary Brings Work’s Fortieth Per- 
formance—Audience Again Tries to Make Gigli Repeat ‘‘M’Appari,’’ but Without Success—Fleta Says 
Farewell for Season as “Don José’’—‘‘Fedora,”” “‘Ernani’’ and ‘“‘Walkiire’’ Other Operas of Week 
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OW and then a composer who has 
given the gallery, not what it wants 
but what it ought to want, is honored 


in his lifetime. Italo Montemezzi is 
such a man, and it was fitting that the 
Metropolitan Opera, ten years after the 
American premiére on its stage of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” should have ar- 
ranged a performance of that noble 
work in honor of the composer’s pres- 
ence. Before the second act the or- 
chestra played the American and Italian 
anthems, and following the act, after a 
tremendous demonstration in which the 
composer and principals shared, Paul 
Cravath of the Metropolitan directorate 
presented a silver wreath to Montemezzi 
with the following words: 

“Maestro Montemezzi: This is an im- 
portant anniversary in the calendar of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Ten 
years ago this week your great opera, 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ received its 
first production in this house. It was 
received with immediate approbation 
and acclaim and has since held an 
honorable place in our annual répertoire. 
The performance this evening is the 
fortieth in this house. The dramatic 
power of this story of love and death 
that you have told with such appealing 
beauty and dramatic power still holds 
the Metropolitan audiences under its 
spell. You have earned high rank on 
the roll of honor of the great masters of 
opera. And now, sir, the Board of Di- 
rectors and the management and Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ask you to accept this silver 
wreath as evidence of our recognition 
of your magnificent contribution to 
operatic art, and as a token of our 
gratitude and esteem for you as an artist 
and as a man.” 

Montemezzi, embarrassed and _ pro- 
foundly moved by the token and by the 
great outpouring of homage from the 
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audience, blushed a little, bowed his 
thanks, and fled. 

Another presentation, in less public 
surroundings, took the form of a gold 
pen from Mr. Gatti to the composer, 
with the expressed wish that it be em- 
ployed to write a new opera. 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” to repeat what 
has been said many times in these and 
other columns, is great art. First, it 
is sincere; every bar, every phrase, 
testifies to that. Second, it is profound- 
ly moving; the high test of all art. 
Third, it is instinct with imagination; 
it lives and breathes, it clothes Sem 
Benelli’s liquid language and poignant 
situations with the inevitable music. 
No greater opera, probably, has come 
out of Italy since Verdi laid down his 
pen. Thus it was a goodly sight to see 
its creator recognized publicly as a man 
of genius, and the more so because 
composers of his uncompromising ideals 
and austerity too often go down to death 
unwept and unsung. The greatest gift 
that the Metropolitan management can 
bestow upon Montemezzi and upon all 
lovers of great opera is to retain “Tre 
Re” in the répertoire and to perform 
it ,»not once or twice in a season, but 
half a dozen times. This lyric tragedy 
must not be permitted to die an untimely 
death. 

At its premiére, ten years ago, the 
conductor was Toscanini, and the prin- 
cipals Mme. Bori (Fiora), Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana (Avito), Mr. Didur (Archi- 
baldo) and Mr. Amato (Manfredo). 
Theirs was an absolutely unforgettable 
performance. Last Wednesday brought 
back three members of the original cast 
—Mme. Bori, Mr. Didur and Mr. Bada, 
that most excellent Flaminio, while the 
chef d’orchestre was Roberto Moranzoni. 
Avito was enacted by Mr. Gigli, and 
Millo Picco was cast for the rdéle of 
Manfredo. It was a good, if not a 
great, interpretation that these artists 
gave. Mr. Gigli brought a voice of 
purest silver to the music and acted 
with proper intensity. He was quite 
magnificent in the great love scene in 
Act II. Mme. Bori’s and Mr. Didur’s 
personations are familiar, and last week 
they were fully up to their splendid 
standard. Mr. Picco was hardly a dis- 
tinguished Manfredo, but he labored 
manfully with the part’s difficulties and 
steadily improved as the opera de- 
veloped. Mr. Moranzoni threw himself 
heart and soul into the beautiful score 
and, on the whole, did well by it. Minor 
parts were capably handled by Mr. Pal- 
trinieri, Phradie Wells, Grace Anthony, 
Henriette Wakefield and Merle a. 
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A Benefit “Thais” 


The week opened with a matinée of 
“Thais” on Monday for the benefit of 
the New York Women’s League for 
Animals. Maria Jeritza appeared in the 
title-réle, heading the familiar cast 
which included Nannette Guildford, 
Grace Anthony and Marion Telva, and 
Armand Tokatyan, Giuseppe Danise, 
Paolo Ananian and Millo Picco. Rosina 
Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio danced and 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


The Third “Marta” 


A contest between the conductor and 
the audience was an unrehearsed feature 
of the performance of “Marta” on Jan. 
if Beniamino Gigili’s singing of 
“M’appari” so excited the people that 
they wanted to hear it a second time, 
and would not be satisfied when the 
tenor returned again and again to the 
stage. At last, resolutely ignoring the 
storm of applause, Gennaro Papi raised 
his baton, the orchestra struck up the 
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music for the next scene, and Frances 
Alda as Marta and- Pompilio Malatesta 
as Sir Tristan walked on to sing it. 
But they could not be heard. After 
trying to sing in dumb show, they 
stopped and looked helplessly at each 
other while the audience, at what it 
supposed to be a sign of relenting, in- 
creased its clamor. Any illusion of the 
scene had long since been hopelessly 
destroyed, and at length Mr. Gigli came 
on again and bowed. Then the audience, 
perceiving that no encore would be given, 
allowed the opera to proceed. 

It was after the performance of 
“Marta” on Dec. 27, when Mr. Gigli re- 
peated “M’appari,” that announcement 
was made that the no-encore rule would 
be rigidly enforced; and in this first test 
of the new resolution, opera-goers found 
that the management was inexorable. 
There were no changes in the cast for 
this latest performance, the other rdéles 
being assumed by Kathleen Howard, who 
was the Nancy, Giuseppe De Luca the 
Plunkett, Louis D’Angelo as the Sheriff, 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian as_ the 
Servant. PF. d Ms 


The Fourth “Fedora” 


Giordano’s “Fedora” was given its 
fourth hearing on the evening of Jan. 
10, with the usual cast. Mme. Jeritza 
was the Fedora, winning new laurels 
for her emotional acting and singing; 
Mr. Martinelli the Loris, Miss Mario the 
Olga, and Mr. Scotti the de Seriex. The 
remainder of the cast included Mmes. 
Dalossy and Alcock and Messrs. Pal- 
trinieri, Bada, Picchi, Picco, D’Angelo, 
Ananian, Sebestyen and Audisio. Mr. 
Papi conducted. i oe me 


“Carmen” Again 


Friday evening’s opera was Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” with Florence Easton as the 
heroine, giving her familiar well con- 
sidered and vocally adaptable impersona- 
tiun. migue: Fleia made his last ap- 
pearance of the season with the com- 
pany as Don José, receiving long ap- 
plause after his “Flower” Aria.’ José 
Mardones was a fine-voiced Escamillo, 
and Nina Morgana did well by the part 
of Micaela. Others in the cast were 
Marie Tiffany, Henriette Wakefield, 
Millo Picco, George Meader, Giovanni 
Martino and Lawrence Tibbett. Rosina 


Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and the bal! 
danced attractively in Act IV, and Lou 


Hasselmans conducted with skill. 
R. M. K. 


Chaliapin Again in “Boris” 

Feodor Chaliapin repeated his t: 
umph in the title réle of “Boris Godo 
noff” at a special matinée Friday, Ja 
11. He was supported by a familiar ca 
including the young American ten 
Mario Chamlee, who was a _ striki 
Dimitri; Jeanne Gordon, an excelle 
Marina; Raymonde Delaunois, Teodor 
Ellen Dalossy, Xenia, and others, all 
whom acquitted themselves with distin 
tion. Papi conducted. The audien 
was of mammoth size, as usual whe: 
Chaliapin appears. 


An “Ernani”’ Matinée 


Verdi’s “Ernani” was the magnet f 
a vast Saturday matinée audience wh« 
this venerable work was presented | 
Rosa Ponselle, Giovanni Martinelli an‘ 
José Mardones, under Gennaro Papi 
baton. Mr. De Luca replaced M 
Danise, who was _ indisposed. T! 
presentation was enjoyable in every way 
to the great throng. H. 


A Popular “Walkiire” 


“Walkiire”’ furnished rather substan- 
tial fare for Saturday night’s audienc 
The performance had some exceeding] 
fine moments. Rudolph Laubenthal’s 
Siegmund seems to improve vocally with 
each performance, and as_ Sieglind: 
Elisabeth Rethberg sang with fine skil! 
The Wotan of Clarence Whitehill needs 
no eulogies at this late day, and Mar 
garet Matzenauer’s Briinnhilde was on 
this occasion especially fine. Paul 
Bender was distinguished in the rather 
ungrateful part of Hunding. Jeanne 
Gordon sang the music of Fricka with 
opulence of tone. The eight Valkyries, 
who performed their difficult music 
with assurance, were Mmes. Roeseler, 
Tiffany, Robertson, Perini, Telva, Wake- 
field, Delaunois and Howard. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. R. M. K. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Mitja Nikisch, the dynamic young 
pianist who breezed in on us from Eng- 
land recently, captured the Sunday night 
audience by storm when he played in 
his dashing style Liszt’s A Major Con- 
certo. The great vitality and dash of 
the pianist was further exemplified in 
shorter works by Liszt. Each of the 
other soloists earned deserved tributes 
on this evening, including Merle Alcock, 
Nannette Guildford, Marcella Roeseler, 
Arnold Gabor, Yvonne D’Arle, Laura 
Robertson, Raymonde Delaunois, Orville 
Harrold, Gustav Schiitzendorf and 
William Gustafson. The orchestra 
played severa] numbers under the direc- 
tion of Paul Eisler. H. 
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Mere. Harriman Tells Why 


She Founded Her Orchestra 


PTH UHL OPO Pe cee 


[Continued from page 4] 


-,ey may be raised in our own soil? My 


mviction is that we should give an op- 
tunity to our native composers and 
usicians to express themselves accord- 
g to their unhampered emotions. 
‘usic like all arts is in its natural state 
mple and spontaneous and appeals 
cuicker to the listeners than imported 
Each country has its specific 
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essential parts of its esthetic emotions.” 

“Do you think that music can have 
any beneficial effect upon the unsettled 
conditions of our day?” I interrupted. 
Mrs. Harriman smiled sardonically and 
continued: 

“All the prevailing political troubles 
are nothing but the results of our dis- 
trust and hatred and craving for the 
material power or. success, whereas 
music is an echo of love and has a great 
spiritual appeal. I believe that a man 
or a nation who sings is happier and 
better off than the unmusical ones. The 
singing nations have survived the silent 
nations. What are all the comforts and 
riches without the beauty of sound? 
What is life without song? All nature 
sings. Man who lives with nature sings 
more than man who lives in a modern 
industrial town. Yet we must empha- 
size to the town dwellers that without 
music they will perish mentally and 
physically. I have founded the American 
Orchestral Society with the idea to train 
young musicians to cultivate music that 
springs from our own soil and to work 
out the principles that enable us to have 
our national music, like the other ages 
and nations had theirs. In the past 
music was vocal, now it is instrumental. 
Let us determine which is best for us.” 

However, much more emphatic than 
Mrs. Harriman on the relation of the 
musical problems between a city and 
country is Mrs. Mary Harriman Rum- 
sey, her daughter, for whom a town is 
the grave of all beauty and country its 
sole cradle. She expressed herself thus: 

“I think that all the past music was 


born in nature—in free country—where- 


as our aim is to create music for the 
city, the home of all abnormalities. It 
seems to me that there are only two 
kinds of musical ‘patriots’: ruralists 
and urbanists. All the past classic and 
romantic music was created in the coun- 
try, therefore it was graceful and har- 
monious. But now music is all composed 
in the city, therefore all the disharmo- 
nies and syncopations. As long as we 
look in a city for the ideal of the new 
music, we are lost, and the ‘patrician 
patriots’ can swallow their jazzes and 
fox trots. I am a rural ‘patriot,’ and I 
hope that our young American compos- 
ers will turn their attention to the pho- 
netic ideals of the country. It seems to 
me that all gods were born in the coun- 
try and all devils in the towns. City 
can inspire merely ugly music, ugly art, 
ugly ideas. City is a monster ‘of a mod- 
ern society, a hideous heap of metal and 
concrete, where all natural beauty looks 
out of place. I believe in the country and 
hope that there is inspiration enough in 
our nature, mountains and plains, for- 
ests and canyons to inspire something 
powerfully beautiful in art and music.” 


Thus we can see from these brief ex- 
pressions of the women patrons and the 
actual leader of the American Orches- 
tral Society how deeply they are con- 
cerned with the question of a patriotic 
music and how they are interpreting the 
term “patriotism” in this respect. It 
is an evidence of thinking America; 
America not engrossed in material mat- 
ters and political problems, but in spiri- 
tual ideals of the highest order. It in- 
dicates that if a new national music is 
born in America it will be different from 
the national music of the Old World. 
American patriotism will not be ethno- 
graphic but ideographic. 


IvAN NARODNY. 
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NATIVE NOVELTIES HEARD IN ROME, GA. 


Local Symphony Begins Sec- 
ond Season—Plays Work 
by Its Conductor 


By Helen Knox Spain 

ROME, GA., Jan. 12.—The Rome Sym- 
phony, Paul Nixon, conductor, opened 
its second season with its December con- 
cert, at which it played Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise” Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s “Vis- 
ions,” Edward German’s “Three Dances 
from Henry VIII,” Paul Nixon’s Suite 


Miniature, “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears,” and Wagner’s “Tannhaduser” 
March. 


Mr. Nixon’s “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears” is vividly descriptive. He tells 
the story in clever, brief sentences that 
are particularly interesting to the musi- 
cian and entertaining to children. The 
scoring is for full orchestra. This was 
the “first performance of the work, and 
the audience gave its marked approval 
with prolonged applause. 

Solon Drukenmiller, tenor, one on 
Georgia’s most popular singers, was the 
soloist, and he also gave works by two 
Georgia composers: “From a Garden,” 
by Harry Pomar of Atlanta, and “De 
Optermis’ Bird,” the words of which 
were written by Mr. Crites, secretary of 
the Rome Chamber of Commerce, and 
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the music by Paul Nixon. Both songs 
were received with hearty applause. Mr. 
Drukenmiller also sang songs by Sulli- 
van, Bemberg, Scott and Curran and 
was forced to add_ several encores. 
Miriam Reynolds, Rome pianist, played 
brilliant accompaniments. 

The orchestra, with a membership of 
thirty-five players, is sponsored by the 
Music Lovers’ Club and supported by 
popular subscription. Mrs. Robert Har- 
bin is president of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. The second concert will be given 


in May, during Rome’s third Music 
Week. 
HAYES 


LOUISVILLE GREETS 


Negro Tenor Impresses Big Audience— 
Sistine Choir Gives Concert 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 12.—Roland 
Hayes, Negro tenor, at Macauley’s Thea- 
ter on Thursday evening, Dec. 27, was 
enthusiastically received by a very large 
audience and gave one of the most inter- 
esting concerts of the local season. His 
singing was remarkably artistic, and a 
group of Negro spirituals was par- 
ticularly well done, with characteristic 
spirit. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir, under the 
leadership of Mgr. Antonio Rella, gave 
a concert at the Armory on Dec. 27 
before a capacity audience. Especially 
delightful was its singing of works by 
Pergolesi and Perosi, and the audience 
was demonstrative in approval. 





REBECCA C. THOMPSON. 
MIAMI, FLtA.—H. W. Owens, the new 
director of the First Christian Church 


Choir, recently conducted a production of 
the “Messiah,” with his choir augmented 
by groups of soloists from other choirs 
in the city and with his regular soloists 
in the solo parts.—Mrs. Arthur G. Keene, 
soprano; Mrs. B. C. Raffensberger, con- 
tralto; Mr. L. M. Wauckel, tenor, and 
Mr. Joseph Rose, bass. Miss Merle O. 
Gosney was accompanist. A. M. F. 


Montreal is planning a celebration for 
Eva Gauthier when she returns to her 
native city for a recitak on Jan. 20. She 
will sing in Ottawa for the first time in 
four years on Jan. 23. 





tecent festival engagements for Paul 
Althouse, tenor, are in Hartford, Conn., 
with the Oratorio Society in a concert 
version of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
Dalila” on May -6, and an appearance 
at the festival in Philadelphia on May 1. 


Violin Mozart Used to 
Be Played in American 


Tour of Vladimir Vlado 
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Vladimir Vlado, Violinist, and Famous 
Stainer Instrument Used by Mozart Dur- 
ing His Sojourn in Prague 


Vladimir Vlado, a young violinist of 
European training and experience, has 
recently come to America and will be 
heard shortly in several New York en- 
gagements followed by appearances in 
other cities. He has already been heard 
in Montreal, where he was hailed by 
both press and public. Mr. Vlado is a 
native of Zagreb, Croatia, where he be- 
gan his studies under Vaclav Huml at 
the conservatory, winning the first prize 
in violin in 1917. He went to Prague in 


1920 and studied for two years under 
Professor Marak. He has played with 
great success in Austria, Italy and 


Switzerland, and following his London 
début in Aeolian Hall was immediately 
engaged for a series of twenty-five reci- 
tals in England. 

At a musicale at the British Legation 
in Prague. his playing attracted the at- 


tention of Prince Lobkowicz, who _ in- 
vited the violinist to his palace and 
loaned him his famous Stainer violin, 


which had remained unused in his col- 
lection since Mozart had had the use of 
it during his sojourn in Prague. The 
violin was made by Jacobus Stainer while 
he was in prison under the suspicion of 
Lutheranism and presented to the then 
head of the Lobkowicz family in appre- 
ciation of his release, which was secured 
through the influence of the Prince, an 
ardent patron of music. When Mozart 
played upon the instrument more than 
100 years after the death of the maker, 
he was so impressed by its qualities 
that he said, “The soul of a great master 
speaks through this violin.” The in- 
strument has been loaned to Mr. Vlado 
for as long as he cares to use it and 
is to be returned to the collection of the 
Lobkowicz family in Prague. It is 
heavily insured, and according to the 
terms of the loan, no other person is 
to be permitted to play upon it. Since 
arriving in New York, Mr. Vlado was 
heard with success at the Czechoslovak 
Christmas Festival in Aeolian Hall and 
has appeared in a musicale at the home 
vf Mrs. Pinchot. 





Jacksonville Hears Eleanor Shaw 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 12.—Eleanor 
Shaw, pianist, assisted by Frank Child, 
appeared in a costume recital at the 
Duval Theater on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 5. They also appeared at Con- 
cordia School Auditorium on Tuesday 
night and at the Riverside home of Mrs. 
Widemann on Wednesday night, enter- 
taining large audiences. 





Ralph ery nlanist, who returned 
recently from a series of engagements in 
the Middle West, has been devoting his 
time to teaching. Mr. Leopold will give 
a recital in Rahway, N. J., on Jan. 18. 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, her ac- 
companist, Meta Schumann, and Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, gave a concert at Sing 
Sing Prison recently. They were accom- 
panied to Ossining by their manager, 
Daniel Mayer. 


Irving Prusansky, violinist, pupil of 
3oris W. Gilman, was heard in concert 
in the Morris High School Auditorium, 
New York, on Jan. 6, playing numbers 
by Rehfeld, Gustav Saenger, Hubay and 
Lalo. 
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Heads of Musicians’ Fund Aim to Secure 


Home for Needy Members of Profession 
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Emergency Scheme for Relief 
of Distress Also Planned— 
Drive to Be Organized in 
March, Promoters An- 
nounce—Many Representa- 
tives Throughout Country 
Working for Fund 


T. LOUIS, Jan. 12.—That the Musi- 
cians’ Fund of America is steadily 
growing under the presidency of its 
founder, Mrs. Lee Schweiger, was indi- 


cated in the reports presented at the 
recent annual meeting in this city, at the 
Hotel Claridge, and the authorities of 
the organization say it is hoped that the 
objects for which it was formed will be 
realized within the coming year. 

These objects are the establishment 
and maintenance of a national non- 
sectarian home for aged, infirm and 
needy musicians, admission to be free to 
worthy members of every branch of the 
profession, and, when the home has been 
established, the creation of an emer- 
gency fund for the relief of distressed 
musicians and their families. A loan 
fund is also planned from which the 
musician in need of temporary financial 
aid may borrow money without interest, 
this loan to be returned when the bor- 
rower is able to do so. 


Many worthy cases are being taken 
care of at present by a special commit- 
tee consisting of Mrs. Ottmar Moll, Mrs. 
George J. Dietz, Mrs. J. Alex. Goodwin, 
Mrs. J. C. Schwinbeck, Mrs. Frank Als- 
berg, Mrs. M. F. Ruler and Mrs. Lee 
Schweiger. A_ lecture-recital is also 
being arranged for the benefit of Mme. 
Pauline L’Allemand, former operatic 
prima donna, and her son, a gifted vio- 
linist, who has invented an aluminum 
violin. This recital will be given in St. 
Louis in January and others are to be 
arranged. 

Among many representatives through- 
out the country who are doing excellent 
work for the fund are Lulu J. Blumberg, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Frederick Heizer, 
Sioux City, Iowa; L. E. Behymer, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Betty R. Gilmore, Bir- 


mingham, Ala.; Mary A. McMichael, 
Stockton, Cal.; Mrs. Frederick Leon 
Carson, San Antonio, Tex.; Bonita 


Crowe, Atlanta, Ga., and Edna Muir, 
Las Vegas, N. M. Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Frederick Heizer, Clarence 
Adler and the New York Trio and many 
other prominent musicians have con- 
tributed liberally to the cause and are 
deeply interested in its early success. 
The New York Trio has offered to give 
another benefit concert for the fund dur- 
ing the coming season. 

The authorities of the fund say that 
a drive is to be organized in March next 
on its behalf. The State sending the 
largest contribution during this drive 





DR. RICH HONORED 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Completes Eighteen Years of 
Service with Orchestra— 
“Lohengrin” Repeated 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14.—A silver rose- 
vase, containing eighteen roses—one for 
each year of his services with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra—was_ presented to 
Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster and as- 
sistant conductor, at last Friday after- 


noon’s concert in the Academy of Music. 
Miss Frances Wister, chairman of the 
woman’s committee, made the presenta- 
tion in an appreciative address, noting 
the fact that in his many years with the, 
orchestra Dr. Rich had been absent from 
his post only twice. 

Dr. Rich was recalled many times and 
enthusiastically applauded. His recep- 
tion was in part a tribute to his talents 
as a conductor, for at the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night concerts of last 
week he was in command of the orches- 
tral forces, in the absence of Leopold 
Stokowski, who is enjoying a mid-win- 
ter vacation. 

The admirable program included the 
profound and beautiful D Minor Sym- 
phony of César Franck, the “Gwendo- 
line” Overture of Chabrier and a most 
attractive novelty, a Suite by Pizzetti, 
arranged from his Incidental Music to 
D’Annunzio’s exotic play, “La Pisa- 





nella.” The drama was performed in 
Paris in 1913, but the suite was not pub- 
lished in its present form until 1922. 

Here is a new work, appreciation of 
which is not dependent upon a long and 
more or less painful course of esthetic 
apprenticeship. Pizzetti has not dis- 
dained the idiom of modernity, but his 
score, in which Debussy is occasionally 
suggested, is never wilfully eccentric. It 
it richly informed by poetic imagination 
and is instinct with haunting atmos- 
phere and charm. The orchestra, under 
Dr. Rich, gave a fine performance of the 
interesting score. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
bill on Tuesday night in the Academy 
was “Lohengrin.” No explanation was 
vouchsafed concerning the substitution 
of Delia Reinhardt for Florence Easton, 
originally announced. Mme. Reinhardt, 
after some vocal uncertainties in the 
opening act, rose to the later oppor- 
tunities of Elsa. Her lyricism had color 
and romantic appeal and there was dra- 
matic sincerity and visual conviction in 
her portrayal. 

The Lohengrin of Rudolf Laubenthal 
was effective, save for occasional “tight- 
ness” of an otherwise excellent voice. 
There was a notably fine King Henry in 
Paul Bender and, except for stridency 
in upper tones, Margaret Matzenauer 
was the magnificent Ortrud of old. 
Clarence Whitehill repeated his familiar 
and admirable Telramund; there was an 
exceptionally good Herald in Lawrence 
Tibbett, and the four Pages were well 
sung by Charlotte Ryan, Laura Robert- 
Wakefield and Cecil 


son, Henriette 
Arden. The choruses lacked nothing of 
stirring quality and Artur Bodanzky 


conducted with assured artistry. 
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Mrs. Lee Schweiger, Founder and Life 
President of Musicians’ Fund of America 


will have a room in the home endowed in 
its name, and organizations and individu- 
als sending $100 or more will have their 
names inscribed on a marble tablet. 
Headquarters for the fund have been 
established in the Lindell Building, St. 
Louis. 

Mrs. Lee Schweiger was unanimously 
elected life president at the annual meet- 
ing of the association. 


SAN DIEGO HEARS VISITORS 








Angeles Philharmonic Kochanski 
and Tatsumi Give Concerts 


SAN D1EGO, CAL., Jan. 12.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, under leadership 
of Walter Henry Rothwell, in its third 
visit of the season gave an afternoon 
concert for children of the public schools, 


who filled the hall to capacity and 
greeted the orchestra most enthusiastic- 
ally, and an evening concert, at which it 
was again warmly greeted by a large 
audience. The evening program was de- 
voted to modern works. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, accompanied 
by Josef Kochanski, pianist, provided a 
holiday treat for local music-lovers and 
was much applauded in a recital at 
the Spreckels Theater, in the Artist 
Course of the Amphion Club. 

Seijiro Tatsumi, Japanese tenor, ac- 
companied by his teacher, Milton Sey- 
mour, gave an interesting and delightful 
recital at the Wednesday Club House on 
the evening of Jan. 3. He was well 
received by a good sized audience. 

W. F. REYER. 


Los 





San Carlo Opera in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaAPIps, MIcH., Jan. 12.—The 
San Carlo Opera Company gave three 
performances in Grand Rapids on Jan. 


2 and 3, under the local management of 
Reese Veatch. “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
“La Bohéme,” “I Pagliacci” and ‘‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana” were ably presented to 
the enjoyment of audiences so large that 
the company has been engaged to return 
next season. VICTOR HENDERSON. 
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GERHARDT CHARMS SEATTI! E 


Albert Spalding Welcomed in Recita!— 
Club Concerts Given 


SEATTLE, Jan. 12.—The concert of 
Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, at the M ++. 
ropolitan theater under the direction 5 
the Ladies Musical Club on Dee. 10 wag 
a crescendo of artistry and enthusia.» 
from her opening Schubert group to ‘he 
closing Strauss songs. All were beav:j- 
fully interpreted by the singer, who vy. ax 
ably accompanied by Paula Hegner. 

A program of old French Christmas 
carols was presented at the Decem! e; 
concert of the Ladies Musical Club, 
ensemble being led by Ella Helm Boa». 
man. A violin ensemble consisting of 
Marjorie Miller, Mrs. Eugene Sherm:» 
Margaret McColloch Lang and Winifred 
Bateman with Mrs. Charles Kirk Phi). 
lips at the piano, played a group 
pieces and Mrs. Carl Hoblitzell sang 
several solos. 





i 


The Lyric Club, direct 
by Graham Morgan, gave its first wintey 
concert on Dec. 11, at the First Preshy- 
terian church. It was assisted by Abbie 
Helen Howard, soprano, and the Sere. 
nade Orchestra under the baton of W. 
R. Hedley. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, appeared 
Dec. 14 under the direction of the Ply. 
mouth Church Men’s Club and before 
large and enthusiastic audience gave 4 
highly artistic program. 

DAviID SCHEETZ CRAIG, 


NEW ORATORIO IN PORTLAND 


Oregon City Hears “The King,” by E. 
Bruce Knowlton, Local Composer 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 12.—“The King,’ 
an oratorio by E. Bruce Knowlton of 
Portland, was produced at the Municipa| 
Auditorium on Dec. 28, under the direc- 
tion of the composer. Joseph Finley. 
Robert Blair and John Todd also con- 
ducted the choruses. The soloists wer 
Jane Burns Albert, soprano; Herbert 
Gould, baritone; Katherine Crysle1 
Street and Alice Lavina Andrews, 
contraltos. The accompaniments were 
played by William Robinson Boone, or- 
ganist; Alvina Knowlton, pianist, and a 
string orchestra. 

At the Portland Flute Club’s recita! 
on Dec. 27 the program was given by the 
following named players: E. Trayle, 
Harold Taylor, Donald Stahl, Ned Bab- 
son, J. C. Abbett, Doris Wildman, Paul 
Johns, Beulah Clark, Margaret Laugh- 
ton and Z. I. Bissonette. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 











Police Reserves Needed When “Messiah” 
Is Sung in Lima, Ohio 


LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 12.—Under the 
baton of Mark Evans, the Kiwanians’ 
Chorus, fresh from its recent victory at 
the Eisteddfod at Mansfield, and th 
Lima Symphony gave a remarkably fine 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” at 
Memorial Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 23, attracting the largest crowd 
that ever tried to hear a concert in Lima 
It was estimated that 3000 persons wer 
turned away, after the hall had been 
filled, and the police reserves had to b« 
called out to handle the crowd. Soloists 
in the performance were Annie Roberts 
Davies, Irene Harruff Klinger § and 
Blanche Finicle, sopranos; Margaret 
Gregg, mezzo-soprano; Helen Bowers. 
contralto; R. B. Mikessel and Fred 
Welty, tenors, and Alfred Shumate, bass 
Mrs. Fred Calvert and Geraldine Evans 
were piano accompanists. 








ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 








The conservatory department of the 


SETTLEMENT MUSIC SCHOOL of PHILADELPHIA 


Takes Great Pleasure in Announcing the Special Engagement of 


CARL FLESCH 


World Renowned Violin Virtuoso and Pedagogue 


Mr. Flesch is now conducting master classes to which a 
limited number of advanced violinists will be admitted. 

Violin teachers may also make arrangements to be admit- 
ted as ‘‘auditors’’ at these classes. 


THE SETTLEMENT MUSIC SCHOOL 


416 Queen Street 


FOR TERMS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR OF THE SCHOOL 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 it = HERE was a return to die pee Siskovsky, second years. There are even gleams of melodic audience, after the murky quartet, and 
_?h a) YI 2 seasonable condition Violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and Bed- and harmonic beauty, as if heard in a won an ovation for the players. The 
if a 5) rich Vaska, ’cello—given in Aeolian Hall dream, but these are forthwith beclouded program ended with Beethoven’s Quartet 
¥ m BY = f affairs in the New mm, i 9 aaa , ; ; . Ww 
we Sy KH ° on Thursday evening, Jan. 10. This’ with rasping and snorting dissonantal n B Flat, Op. 18, No. 6. G. W. H. 
1am vane) York concert halls last work by the young German “Pro- ugliness that is persisted in until it be- ‘ . . 
4 he Saree week. The holiday lull oe an at eee pe comes . wearisome ore iat aa Maier and Pattison Again 
mis . . ious mi} 2 > a and movement gave promise of novel interes > Maier : e Pattison, whos 
"es the early — year radicalism. Its three move that was not sustained in the other sec- Pic. Renan ma a 
; was followed _bY much activity, and slow one sandwiched between two tions, but led one to believe that if he  jng features of the musical season, made 
tn " many interesting recitals engaged the allegros—are all constructed in the tra- would drop the affectation of ultra- their first appearance this winter in the 
the attention of music-lovers. Pianists ees bao g ar dae ee “at modernism, ac ng eco st a com- Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 12, 
ne . : hye s , se »se music wor istening to. “e arve audience > prover: 
ard. dominated the list of recitalists, nO forth and vigorously worked out, not oe exquisitely finished performance ain . on ee, = ee ead 
> of ss than eight coming forward with 7 Pi: ee a ¥ 0 eu egan Wi aint-Saéns’ Minuet anc 
. less ; without considerable skill in writing of Eugene Goossens’ Two Sketches, Gavotte, after which came Schumann’s 
aay full programs, including one two- what the strings can do very well and Op. 15—“By the Tarn” and “Jack . sani 
Phi piano program. Several violinists have been doing for the last hundred  o’Lantern’—brought happiness to the [Continued on pace 37] 
p of [| and singers were also heard. A fea- 
sang JB ture of the week was the perform- P ll’ “Did d A 9 as Mr. Bodanzky found them, except 
te ance of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” urceill S 1aq0 an eneas Charms —_ _ ost Mae Be gor ng egg Mh 
Le = a a . ae Oo or “ese é é Ss as ac 
oth 4 9 Sr ae Pee ot 4 oy A di at Fri ds of raised. Purcell, however, conceived 
‘Dbie my Hoc s sic, and, M cC vocal line and accompaniment as a 
Sere. I for those who prefer ultra-modern ualence a rien sO uSIC oncert whole, and the body of tone which is 
+ W. 4 complications to classic simplicity, —_mucuanarnnmerenetmenerrtetcteiensnscinaa MUU UU ULM TT nut sometimes brought = — - 
Z i , ' voice in i »~w edition disturbs e 
ared there was a program under the OME time between 1688 and 1690 a_ chorus trained by Stevhen Townsend. gs Phong We. ieanaine Raoeall as a 
Ply- i auspices of the International Com- young English composer wrote an_ In place of the nicely-balanced chamber golden line of song against the exquisite 
rea ff posers’ Guild. opera for Mr. Josias Priest’s boarding- ensemble there was a great, rich-toned delicacy of his instrumental ensemble. 
vea a school for x gentlew at Chel orchestra. And with these forces gath- His pattern is traced in glowing hues 
: Beethoven Association ~~? oe oO cl; ered together for the glory of Purcell, through the dainty fabric, but in this re- 
iG. 4 The Shled eemeett af th b sea, England. It was a piece for an’ some of the shining gold that genius’ vision the sweet dominance is sometimes 
ND ® the Beethoven Aetncibdion. 0 Anatinn occasion, and its creator probably save us became a little brassy. lost. There is a surge of color that 
» Hall on Wednesday afternoon of last thought not of future performances. Artur Bodanzky’s Edition ag she = pon gs —- —_ 
y I week, : hat = age However, on Sunday last, in New York, zky s I has become a too, too solid crock. 
musical personalities. ter the concert that same work, given in concert form The version used was prepared by , > [ > e 
= a been opened with a thrillingly fine under the auspices of the Friends of Artur Bodanzky after the score of the A Beautiful Performance 
) wy i emg of Brahms’ Trio in C Minor Music, held a modern audience under a Musical Antiquarian Society of London. The performance was exceptional in 
‘ : ry ga meg ae Thaddeus Rich and _ spell. The opera was “Dido and _ The original score, written for a concert every respect. Mr. Bodanzky conducted 
pa ans Kindler, Francis Rogers appeared Aeneas”; the composer, Henry Purcell. hall of small dimensions, called for a and everything went very well indeed. 
to sing a posey of eighteenth century “Dido and Aeneas” occupies a unique’ string quartet and cembalo, but Mr. Florence Easton has a voice that is 
te airs. The baritone was accompanied at place in music. As the first English Bodanzky has used three flutes, piccolo, made for the music of Dido. It has that 
te the piano by Walter Golde, and sang opera with spoken word entirely elimi- three oboes, three bassoons, contra-bas- purity of tone which the simple legato 
ow Sarti’s familiar Lungi del Caro Bene” nated, it is of much historic importance. soon, English horn, two horns, two line of the Old English composers calls 
Barrett’ * In the Pleasant Month of As one of the masterpieces of all time, trumpets, three trombones and tympani, for. Exquisitely she sang the first song 
ruler May”; The Dream,” an _ exquisite it is dear to the music-lovers of today. in addition to strings and cembalo. It is of Dido, “Ah, Anna, I am prest,” and 
ows anonymous work by ‘“a Gentleman of When it was given at the Plaza in pointed out, in a program note by Paul of the recitatives she made delightful 
wer Oxford ; Henry Carey’s “The Plausible February last by the “young gentle- Morris that only instruments used in music. In the final air, that lament 
or- Lover”; Samuel Webbe’s “The Mansion women” of the’ Rosemary School it ex- Purcell’s day are employed, hence the which is an expression of the highest 
id a of Peace’’—in which he succeeded best cited a good deal of interest. Its an- absence of clarinets. genius, she moved the audience with the 
_ . — of all—and Arnold’s “Amo, Amas.”’ nouncement by the Friends of Music for Mr. Bodanzky very evidently gave rare, sad beauty of her art. Pity it was 
ital With Yolanda Méré at the piano in this season aroused hopeful expectations. much care to his task. His orchestra- that the traditional repetition of the 
"the 4 lieu of a clavecin, Mr. Rich then played More and more, we, on this side of the tion is skillful and effective, and made opening section was eliminated. 
ye = on the viola d’amour a Preludio, Aria water, are learning the charm of Old with the intention of maintaining the Margaret Matzenauer brought’ the 
+ : 4 and Corrente from a Sonata by Aubert, English song, and the frequent occur- archaic spirit of the music. The counter- customary riches of her song to the part 
au ‘ and a Fugue from a Suite by Marchand, rence of numbers on recital programs point, we are informed, is built upon the of Anna and likewise to the lines of 
igh- both tuneful examples of the older prepared us for this seventeenth century composer’s own themes. Mr. Bodanzky Second Witch and an attendant. Her 
’ ; music. opera. has added a few bars “in the manner of opening song, “Shake the Cloud from 
Ss. The concluding number, Schumann’s “Dido and Aeneas” was given at the Purcell” to give the work “a smoother, Off Your Brow,” was finely delivered, 
P Andante and Variations in B Flat for Town Hall on Sunday afternoon with more fitting ending.” Presumably we with warm tone. She also gave opulent 
lah Two Pianos, in the original version with that devotion which the Friends of are to suppose that England’s great expression to the recitatives which fell 
~ accompaniment for two. ‘cellos and a Music always bring to their work. It genius was too intent upon delivering to her lot. She had some fine moments 
the horn, enlisted the services of Mmes. aroused the enthusiasm of an audience his score to Mr. Priest to bother about in the duet and chorus, “Fear No Dan- 
ans’ Samaroff and Méré and Messrs. Kindler, that filled the hall, yet some lovers of writing a fitting end. Nevertheless, ger to Ensue.” 
7 at Emmeran Stoeber and Bruno Jaenicke. Purcell were disappointed. The promise some unsophisticated souls will continue The Aeneas of this concert perform- 
th The variations had moments of con- of a great occasion was not completely to find an adequate conclusion in the ance was George Meader, who sang with 
fine siderable charm, and the artists were fulfilled. This was a Purcell strength- chorus, “With drooping wings, ve Cupids admirable artistry. He was most suc- 
Yat rewarded for their painstaking per- ened to meet the requirements of today. come.” cessful with the rhythmic sailor song, 
oon, formance with the genuine appreciation In place of the delicate voices of Mr. The vocal parts, the arias, recitatives —_—_— 
owd of a large audience. R. M. K. Priest’s young ladies, there was the large and ensembles, have been left virtually [Continued on page 41] 
ae Dohnanyi Comes Back 
yee! _Ernst von Dohnanyi, in his first New 
y be York appearance this season, impressed 
ists a large audience at Carnegie Hall on 
erts Sunday afternoon by his superb powers 
and as a pianist. His interpretation of 
aret bs ae ge in the Sonata in C, No. 3 of 
ers, pus was arresting in its sincerity 
rel fl Ad SUMGs aggeel me’ lees Bhan te fe HIS LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
ace eg 
a — of melodic line and distinction of VIOLIN and PIANO 
In the first movement one expected IGNACE is PADEREWSKI, Melody (Op. 16, No. 2) sesesbe net, 75 
—_ more resilience of tone at the beginning, R. HEUBERGER, Midnight Bells (Viennese Melody) from 
—- — the climax, with its wonderful ~~ ree ee a ee ee ee eo net, .75 
shades of meaning, was very fine. The F. CHOPIN, Mazurka (Op. 33, No. 2) , 3 eet 75 
Adagio was beautifully played, and the oe ee ee ee ee ; 
Scherzo was tossed off with the f LONDONDERRY AIR, Farewell to Cucullain (Old Irish Air).net, .75 
air oO 
a master. All this was no mere vir- (Also published for Violin, Cello and Piano, net, $1.00) 
oe but art in its noblest expression. N. RIMSKY-KORSAKOW, Two Sketches from “Scheherazade” 
Brahms was_ represented by the rs Ce eee 6 Oke eee 8 688 net, 1.00 
Rhapsodies in B Minor and G Minor, i oe cece e ee eb eee cee eee ees net, 1.00 
Op. 79, both given with fine insight. Of Hymn to the Sun (Le Coq d'Or)........--..5008. net, .75 
three studies composed by the pianist, Hindoo Chant (Sadko) (Song of India)........... net, .65 
a Fog in E “ah ge ag =| in a A. KRAKAUER, Paradise (Viennese Folk-Song).......... net, .65 
Me€LO grace; the otner two interestec 
the hearer chiefly by the brilliancy of C. CHAMINADE, Serenade Espagnole.............+.+-- net, .65 
— bravura display. PIANO SOLO 
roe come examples of Mr. Dohnanyi’s A. KRAKAUER, Paradise (Viennese Folk-Song)......-.-. net, .65 
€ in Chopin were furnished in the 
egoemanl in F and the Valse in G FAVORITE ENCORES 
Jat, and a Liszt group included “St. A. WALTER KRAMER, Entr’acte, Op. 46, No. 2............50020000008 «75 
*Tancis Walking on the Waves” and CARE, Dee, AMOI GHEDBATE) 0 occ ccc ee ceca rece sewervewnn net, .50 
sue Veneria"e Napoli” Tarantella, oS 
cr enthusiasm of a large audience in- CHAS. R. VALDEZ, Gypsy Serenade ...................ccccceeeees net, .75 
reased as the recital proceeded, and at WILLEM WILLEKE, Chant sans Paroles.................0.000eeeeeeeees .60 
ie end Mr. Dohnanyi was kept acknowl- CLARENCE C. WHITE, “Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen”....... . 50 
lging recalls until the lights were Rae ree? = GPEPP OPER, VOEOO MORBOIER, 2 6 ccc ccc cc rcccceveccsens net, .50 
irned out. P. J. N. W. H. ROTHWELL, Viennese Greeting................... Oe Te ren .75 
| New York String Quartet Order from your a one Usual dis -ounts 
Paul Hindemith’s C Major Quartet COOPER 
Up. 16, began the program of TR pocoteor CARL FISCHER, Inc. SQUARE NEW YORK 
euoscription concert by the New York BOSTON: 380-382 Boylston St. CHICAGO: 430-432 So. Wabash Ave. 
—— § ‘ring Quartet—Ottokar Cadek, first 
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Hans Kindler Sees Musical Hope of 
U.S. in the Smaller Communities 


TMM HO HEL ULTIMO LMPeU ULL Ce LeeLee Reo eee 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


HE small town holds the key to the 
musical situation in America, in the 
opinion of Hans Kindler, ’cellist. In the 
course of his four seasons in this coun- 


try as a soloist, Mr. Kindler has played 
in many of the smaller communities, and 
the response which his playing has 
evoked convinces him that the musical 
development of the small town will revo- 
lutionize the activities of the concert 
field and open up untold opportunities 
for the young and talented artist. So 
far he has appeared only in the East 
and Middle West, but next season, under 
the direction of Haensel & Jones, he 
plans a crusade to the Pacific Coast and 
cities of the Far West, and expects to 
carry the gospel of good music to many 
communities which have remained off the 
beaten track of artists’ routes. 

“Many artists have an idea that music 
is not appreciated outside the larger 
centers,” said Mr. Kindler, “but no- 
where have I played with greater suc- 
cess or with more personal satisfaction 
than in some of the small towns. Ina 
Pennsylvania town of some 5000 persons 
I recently gave the first concert that the 
town had ever heard. There were over 
600 present and the event generated so 
much enthusiasm that they are now 
planning a regular course. Most of the 
larger centers are surfeited with music, 
and the general attitude is, ‘My heavens! 
another concert!’ The artist gives his 
recital, gets his press notices and his 
check and forgets he has been there and 
is soon forgotten by the public. But in 
the smaller cities it is different. The 
concert is a real event for the audience 
and takes on a real significance for the 
artist when he realizes that he is not 
only giving enjoyment to his audience, 
but is opening a way for other artists.” 

Although his interest in modern music 
has caused him to be known as an ex- 
ponent of the modern school, Mr. Kin- 
dler declares he is an exponent of good 
music, no matter to what school it be- 
longs. “The peculiar thing about music 
for the ’cello is that many of the modern 
composers understand the idiom of the 
instrument better than some of the mas- 
ters did. The ’cello as a solo instrument 
is comparatively modern, and it has been 
necessary to make arrangements of 
works originally intended for other in- 
struments, and these are not always sat- 
isfactory. It is like translating a poem 
from one language to another. You may 
get the sense of the meaning, but it will 
really be only a version. 


Names Great Modern ’Celio Work 


“One of the greatest ’cello works of 
the present day, indeed, I should place it 
among the two or three greatest works 
for the instrument, is Ernest Bloch’s 
‘Schelomo,’ which I played for the first 
time under the baton of Artur Bodanzky. 
I shall play it again with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in New York shortly. 
What a wonderful city, musically, New 
York has become! One can hear almost 
anything here now, and I believe that it 
is more international in its outlook than 
any other city in the world. Most of the 
European countries are more or less 
chauvinistic and are interested mainly 
in their own compositions.” 

The story of Mr. Kindler’s rise to a 
commanding position on the musical lad- 
der is not one of struggle and hardship. 


j)UQUULNINNINNOUNNAUOENNNIIUOOOANSIUSOSOUOOEEG POUL CASES AA OSEAN SOU 


Before he was twenty years old he had 
made several tours with Julia Culp and 
Xavier Scharwenka and was known in 
the musical centers of Europe. He was 


born in Rotterdam and received his first 


musical education at the Rotterdam 
Conservatory. His mother was a pianist 
and his father a conductor, so young 
Hans grew up in a musical environment 
and soon found his place at the ’cello in 
a chamber ensemble in the home. He 
gave his first concert when he was eleven 
and at seventeen made his début in 
Berlin under the baton of Kunwald. In 
the four years he has been a concert art- 
ist in America he has been heard with 
the leading organizations, including the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mr. Kindler’s playing has awakened 
interest in the possibilities of the ’cello 
as a solo instrument and has inspired 
works for the instrument by Leo Orn- 
stein, George F. Boyle and Busoni, who 
dedicated his arrangement of Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue to Mr. 
Kindler. Since taking up his residence 
in America, Mr. Kindler has returned 
to Europe for a series of engagements 
and was especially hailed in London in 
several programs with Ravel. 

HAL CRAIN. 


HAIL ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
IN NEW ORLEANS CONCERT 








Ganz as Soloist in Schumann Concerto— 
Emma Calvé and Hofmann 
Appear in Recitals 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 12.—The recent 
visit of the St. Louis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ganz, aroused great 
enthusiasm. An artistic program in- 
cluded Schumann’s Piano Concerto, with 
Mr. Ganz as soloist; Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” in which Michel Gusikoff 
was the _ soloist; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade,” Goldmark’s ‘“Sakun- 
tala” Overture and Debussy’s “Fétes.” 
In response to a request for a novelty, 
Mr. Ganz selected his march, dedicated 
to the city of St. Louis. 

Mary Conway, supervisor of music in 
the New Orleans schools, sent this pro- 
gram to her assistants, and special study 
was carried on in the schools of the num- 
bers performed. Fifty children from 
each of twenty elementary schools were 
present at the first concert. Another 
twenty schools were represented at the 
second concert. Louis Ryder Maxwell 
of the Nowcomb School of Music ex- 
plained the leading numbers of the Sym- 
phony’s program in a recital before the 
first concert. The public was invited 
and illustrations were played by Mabel 
Hobbs Roehl, Sarah Isaacs, Mrs. S. W. 
Wexler, Mary Bayes, Eda Flotte-Ricau 
and Walter Goldstein. 

Emma Calvé was warmly applauded 
in an artistic recital at Jerusalem Tem- 
ple under the direction of J. Eugene 
Pearce. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, was ac- 
claimed by a capacity audience in a re- 
cital which included Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Flat, Op. 110, and numbers by 
Debussy, Chopin, Liadoff, Liszt and 
other composers. H. P. SCHERTZ. 





Bangor Forces Unite in “Messiah” 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 12.— Handel’s 
“Messiah” was given its second commu- 
nity production recently by the combined 


Ernest Kingswell-Smith 





Studio: 604 West 112th St., New York City 


’Phone Cathedral 9814 


musical forces of this city in the City 
Hall before an immense audience. The 
soloists were Anna Strickland, Marjorie 
Malkson, Mrs. Linwood Jones, Mrs. 
Emma Eames Redman and Mrs. Pauline 
Hayford McNamara, sopranos; Mrs. 
Carrie O. Newman, Mrs. Helen Spearin 
Leonard and Mrs. Ida N. Drummond, 
contraltos; George W. Smith, Allan R. 
Haycock, Cyrus D. McCready and Ermo 
H. Scott, Charles R. Clark, tenors and 
baritones, and Dexter S. J. Smith and 
Earl C. Luce, basses. There was a cho- 
rus of nearly eighty voices drawn from 
the ranks of the Schumann Club, Mrs. 
Ida N. Drummond, president, under 
whose auspices the performance was ar- 
ranged, assisted by the festival chorus. 


The quartet, “Since by Man Came 
Death,” was sung by Mrs. Grace Bow- 
den, Hester Donovan, sopranos; Mrs. 


Earl E. Herrick, Doris M. Hasey, con- 
traltos; Alva Blaisdell and George W. 
Smith, tenors, and Fred H. Clifford and 
Wilbur S. Cochrane, basses. In the solo, 
“The Trumpet Shall Sound,” sung by 
Charles R. Clark, the trumpet obbligato 
was played by Irving W. Devoe. The 
work was accompanied by the Bangor 
Symphony, and both orchestra and cho- 
rus were under the leadership of Adel- 
bert Wells Sprague. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


SANDOR VAS APPLAUDED 


Pianist Arouses Enthusiasm in Series 
of Appearances in Rochester 


Since coming to America several 
weeks ago to join the piano faculty of 
the Eastman School of Music in Roch- 
ester, Sandor Vas has. been heard 
frequently in recital and concert and has 
taken a prominent place in the musical 
life of that city. His most recent suc- 
cess was as soloist with the Rochester 








Philharmonic under the _ direction of 
Vladimir Shavitch, playing César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations. His 


playing brought him many recalls. 

Other appearances ot Mr. Vas in 
Rochester were in one of George East- 
man’s Sunday musicales, in which he 
was heard with Rebecca Clarke in her 
new Sonata for Viola and Piano, and 
also with the Kilbourn Quartet in a 
performance of César Franck’s Quintet. 
He was scheduled to give a recital in 
Kilbourn Hall on Jan. 22, his program 
including Schumann’s = “Faschingsch- 
wank” and several new compositions of 
Bela Bartok which have not been heard 
in this country. 


Lowell Mason’s Birthday Celebrated 


ARLINGTON, MAss., Jan. 12.—The 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Lowell 
Mason, who was the leader in introduc- 
ing music into the schools of America, 
and who was often called the “Father 
of American Church Music,” was com- 
memorated in the Locke School on Tues- 
day, Jan. 8. A portrait of Dr. Mason, 
the gift of the Arlington Heights Study 
Club, was unveiled. Several of Dr. 
Mason’s songs were sung by the children 
and some of his best known hymns by 
a quartet of club members. After the 
unveiling of the portrait by Mrs. Cyrus 
Dallin, an interesting address on the life 
and work of Dr. Mason was given by 





his grandson, Henry Mason, of the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Company, 
Boston. W. d. P. 





Beatrice Mack, soprano, a niece of 
Federal Judge Mack, recently returned 
to the United States after winning oper- 
atic successes in Italy. She sang the 
réles of Gilda and Rosina at the Teatro 
Carcano in Milan and toured in the 
northern provinces of Italy. 
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PHILADELPHIA BOWS 
TO ART OF FLESCH 


Violinist Heard with Lo. a] 
Philharmonic—Debut b 


New Organization 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13.—The di-tip. 
guished feature of the monthly cor cer; 
of the Philharmonic Society in the majp 
auditorium of the Academy of Musi. tp. 
night was the magnificent perform ::ne¢6 
by Carl Flesch of two complete vy 0|jy 
concertos of widely different mood ang 
demands—the A major of Mozart an) 
the D major of Paganini. He eno. 
passed the difficulties of the two num. 
bers, the one so richly melodious ani g» 
serene, the other all bravura and })'| 
liant technique. As an encore he played 
the gigue and finale of the Bach Firs: 
Sonata for violin unaccompanied. 

The orchestra, consisting of  three- 
score members of the Philadelphia (y-. 
chestra, introduced to Philadelphia 
Tchaikovsky’s First Suite. which despite 
its title is not an early work, but one 
which was composed between the Fourth 
and Fifth Symphonies. It was given a 
splendid reading and proved a _ most 
valuable addition to the répertoire. The 
program opened with’ Beethoven’s 
“Prometheus” Overture and wound up 
with a resounding performance of the 
Berlioz “Rakoczy March,” in which Mr. 
Pasternack let loose all the fervor and 
force of his cohorts. 

The first meeting of the Friends of 
Chamber Music last Sunday night at the 
New Century Club introduced an organ- 
ization of sterling equipment and genv- 
ine musicianship. The inaugural pro- 
gram included Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 64, 
No. 5; Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 9, No. 3, 
and Dohnanyi’s Quartet, Op. 15: a very 
representative list, covering the classical 
and the modern fields. The personne! of 
the organization comprises Harry Aleini- 
koff, first violin; Aaron Gorodetzky, sec- 
ond violin; Henri Elkan, viola, and Kar! 
W. Zeise, ’cello. They played with a 
marked sense of rhythm and ensemble 
and with many niceties of expression. 

Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
N. Val Peavey, gave an interesting lec- 
ture-recital, illustrated with excerpts, on 
“Louise” Monday afternoon in the Art 
Alliance, in the series sponsored by Anne 
McDonough. 

“Spanish Day” summarizes the Mon- 
day Morning Musicale which began the 
week in the Bellevue Ballroom. Th 
soloists were Lucrezia Bori, soprano, of 
the Metropolitan, and Ernest Schelling. 
Mme. Bori gave the Habanera from 
“Carmen” and some other operatic num- 
bers, but chief interest inhered in her 
introduction of some fine new Spanish 
and French songs. M. Schelling played 
numbers by Granados and other Spanish 
composers. 

A very effective performance of “The 
Messiah” was given Friday evening by 
the Lighthouse Chorus in the Stetson 
Junior High School, under the skilled 
direction of Stanley Muschamp._ The 
chorus is composed of music lovers, 
mainly of English and Scotch extraction 
or nativity, in one of the great industrial 
sections of the city, and is doing a very 
excellent and widespread work in pro- 
moting knowledge of good music. It 
sang the concerted parts with spirit and 
understanding. The soloists were Ger- 
trude Price Duer, soprano; Thelma 
Melrose Davies, contralto; Frank Ogle: 
by, tenor, and Ammon Berkheiser, bass, 
and they gave a good account of then- 
selves. 

Hawley Song at Twelfth Night Revels 

Boston, Jan. 12.—At the Twelfth 
Night Revels, under the auspices of the 
Professional Women’s Club, held in the 
Copley-Plaza ballroom, Annie Andros 
Hawley’s Waltz Song “Gay Butterfly 
was a feature of the program. The suc- 








cess of the affair was due to the follow: 


ing efficient committee: Eva M: 
Watson, president; Mrs. Maude Nich 
Lyon, chairman Twelfth Night Rev 
Mrs. Pauline Hammond Clark, 
Edith Louis Munroe, and the Charl 
Hector Orchestra. W. J. ! 


Lucrezia Bori and Walter Damr 
have been chosen to head the jury 
will select the best costume and ta! 
at the Junior League Opera Ball, t 
given for the benefit of the Prospect 
Shelter at the Hotel Astor on Jan. 
Well-known operatic réles will be 
trayed by the competitors for the p 
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Andante and Variations and then that 
cen of all two-piano music, Mozart’s 
Sonata in D. A Bourrée by Vuillemin 
was something of a novelty, after which 
Germain Tailleferre’s two “Jeux de 
piein Air” and a “Piéce in B Minor” by 
Ropartz were given. The final group 
was of three pieces from Ravel’s 
“\fother Goose” and a number by Raff, 
and, ending the program, the “Wedding 
Waltzes” from Dohnanyi’s “The Veil of 
Pierette,’” arranged by Mr. Maier. 

The recital was one of such excellence 
that it tempts all the superlatives from 
the dictionary. For team-work it could 
not have been surpassed, and only once 
in the entire program was there a chord 
which was not struck simultaneously by 
the two players. Musically, the Mozart 
stood pre-eminent, with the Ropartz a 
close second. The latter was a sombre 
number full of rhythmic woe, which was 
played with dignity and never mawkish- 
ly. Mile. Tailleferre’s “Tirelitentaine” 
and “Hide and Seek” seemed very 
radical when Messrs. Maier and Patti- 
son first played them in Aeolian Hall 
several years ago, but much cacophony 
has gone under the bridge in the mean- 
time and they are almost conservative 
today. 

As encores at the end of the after- 
noon, Ernest Hutcheson’s effective ar- 
rangement of the Rakoczy March was 
given, and Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
delectable “Jazz Study,” which one could 
hear daily without weariness, a waltz 
by Arensky and several other pieces. 

J. A. 


Geraldine Farrar Sings 


Geraldine Farrar, who had not been 
heard in New York since her farewell 
at the Metropolitan on April 22, 1922, 
appeared in a song recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 8, assisted 
by Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, and Claude 
Gotthelf-Gonvierre, pianist. A more re- 
markable triumph in the concert hall has 
not been witnessed in New York in many 
a day. The program began with “Solo 
for Violoncello” by Mr. Malkin, for 
none of the numbers on the program 
were designated by name. After this, 


| Miss Farrar appeared. As she stepped 
| onto the stage, the audience swept to 


its feet and applauded for _ several 
minutes. No sooner did it settle down 
than a new wave of applause broke 


| forth and most of those present again 


stood. There was no doubt of the spirit 
of welcome. 

_ Miss Farrar’s first group was of 
German songs, sung in English, and in- 
Schubert, 
and Brahms, and for encore 
I “Standchen” and Schumann’s 
“Nussbaum,” both very well sung, and 
then two more extras. French numbers, 
sung in French, composed the second 
group, Massenet’s “Roses d’Octobre,” 
Hahn’s “Fétes Galantes” among others, 
and songs from the Slavonic, her final 
At the end of the program, 
after prolonged applause, Miss Farrar 
returned, draped in a white mantilla, 
and sang the Habafiera from “Carmen.” 
Then, two more bows, and the evening 


; Was over. 


Vocally, Miss Farrar was in better 
form than she had been for a long time 
before her retirement from the Metro- 
politan. It is difficult to make a fair 
comparison in view of the different sizes 
of the two auditoriums, but she seemed 
far more the mistress of her voice and 
nere was less of the scrapey quality 
‘hat had distressed her admirers for a 
‘ng time. That she is primarily a song 
nger cannot be said, and her most 
can hardly feel that 
er change of medium of musical ex- 
‘ession is to her best interest or that 
vocal art in general. Suffice it to say 

her appearance, her charm of 
‘nner, and very decided improvement 

lv, made the recital one of interest. 
ma) Malkin contributed three groups of 
‘umbers, and Mr. Gotthelf-Gonvierre 
‘ppled the accompaniments. 

J. A. H. 


Friedberg Plays Chopin 


_ was to the greater Chonin that 
_ Friedberg devoted himself at his 
hopin recital at Aeolian Hall on 
'rday afternoon—the Chopin of the 
‘inor Sonata, of the four ballades, 
e Fantasie and the A Flat Polonaise 

d it was in a mood of singularly 
“be pathetic understanding that he pro- 
, ‘ the essential spirit of the works 
€ had chosen. It is rare indeed that 








an entire Chopin program is played in 
a manner so uniformily convincing and 
satisfying throughout, and the audi- 
ence’s demonstrative applause was a 
significant recognition of one of the 
finest exhibitions of interpretative and 
pianistic achievement the season has 
brought forth. 

Mr. Friedberg began somewhat tenta- 
tively with the G Minor Ballade, but 
quickly felt the responsiveness of his 
audience to the evidences he displayed 
of keenly sensitive musical feeling, and 
then gave truly memorable perform- 
ances of the F Major and F Minor works 
in the same form. The first movement 
of the Sonata was notable for plastically 
moulded phrasing and colorful glowing 
of the melodic lines, and the Scherzo 
was tossed off with fleetness of finger 


the Week o 
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and delicacy of touch. The Largo, on 
the other hand, was instinct with poig- 
nant pathos. Both in the Sonata and 
the Fantasie, as in the Ballades, the 
pianist reached lofty heights of emo- 
tional eloquence, in realizing which he 
was thrice fortunate in commanding so 
infallible a technic and such great 
variety and beauty of tone as are his. 
H. J. 
Herma Menth Impresses 


Herma Menth produced a good tone 
and played with considerable power and 
decision in her piano recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 8. A grace- 
ful reading was given of the Gavotte in 
the d’Albert group with which the pro- 
gram opened; Schumann’s ‘“Faschings- 
schwank” was marked by sympathy, 





International Composers’ Guild Gives 
More Novelties at Second Concert 


NA 


HE Vanderbilt Theater again formed 
a roof for ultra-moderns on Sunday 
night. The occasion was the second con- 
cert of the season by the International 


Composers’ Guild and a program of con- 
siderable length was presented. As at 
the first concert of the Guild, novelty 
was the key-note. 

A Sonatine for flute and piano by 
Vittorio Rieti was simple and compara- 
tively unimportant. Although Rieti is 
advertised as a pupil of Casella, Debussy 
was obviously the master for this piece. 
It was performed by George R. Possell 
and Rex Tillson. 

Carlos Salzedo’s ““Préambule et Jeux,” 
is a rather interesting piece for a 
small chamber orchestra with an un- 
usual use of a harp accompaniment as 
a foil for the other instruments. The 
work was conducted by Mr. Salzedo and 
the extremely difficult harp part was 
played admirably by Marie Miller. 

Several of Karol Szymanowski’s 
Twelve Etudes for the piano, were 
musically enjoyable and all of them were 
understandable in the facile interpreta- 
tions of E. Robert Schmitz. 

In the first performance of a group 
of three songs by Carl Ruggles, “Vox 
Clamans in Deserto,” Greta Torpadie 
proved herself a vocal gymnast of con. 
siderable dexterity. Mr. Ruggles has ex- 
tended to the voice the type of music 
usually associated at these concerts with 
flute and piccolo. The orchestral ac- 
companiment was as strange as the 
vocal part. Both puzzled the audience 
and a repetition of the last song, Walt 
Whitman’s “A Clear Midnight,” was de- 
manded. The composer who was in the 
audience, was forced to acknowledge the 
applause, and, in his turn, he applauded 
the performers. 

Edgar Varése has given the title of 
“Octandre” to the composition with 
which he found representation on the 
program. “Octandre,” says the com- 
poser, in his program notes, “is a 
botanical adjective applied to flowers 
having eight distinct stamens. The title 
has only the obvious numerical relation 
to the composition which is scored for 
eight instruments. Its value is purely 
inventorial and has no bearing on the 
content of the work.” 

Mr. Varése’s composition caused a 
sensation. During the first performance, 
the fiute, alternating with the piccolo, 
and accompanied by the oboe and six 
other instruments produced a continuous 
shrill note which was so high that it 
amused the audience. When an encore 
was demanded a voice from the balcony 
said: “Pitch it half a tone higher.” Mr. 
Schmitz, who was conducting, lectured 
the unruly portion of the audience and 
repeated the work. The second per- 
formance was listened to in silence, and 
roundly applauded. 

In two songs by Albam Berg, a pupil 
of Schonberg, Greta Torpadie was able 
to show that her voice had beauty as 
well as flexibility. The songs “Dead 
Flames” and “Spring,” to lyrics by 
Stefan George and Alfred Mombert, had 
an intensity and a poignancy that were 
simple and in the accepted sense, 
musical. 

The last group of the program, Five 
Pieces for String Quartet by Casella, 
was balanced and competent, but, for 
the most part, uninspired music. The 
second number, “Cradle Song,” had 
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depth and beauty and the burlesque on 
a Fox Trot was clever. The other three 
numbers were pleasant but not parti- 
cularly important. The French Amer- 
ican String Quartet (Gustav Tinlot, 
Reber Johnson, Paul Sharrow and Paul 
Kefer), gave an excellent performance 
of this work, which, although played on 
Sunday for the first time in New York, 
was given last year in Boston by the 
Flonzaleys. The performances of all 
the compositions were very fine, as ef- 
fective as any of the composers could 
have desired. 

The chamber orchestra, which took 
part in the concert, was composed of 
the French American Quartet, Marie 
Miller (harp), Rex Tillson (piano), 
George R. Possell (flute), Pierre Ma- 
thieu (oboe), August Duqués (clarinet), 
Louis Letellier (bassoon), S. Richard 
(horn), Wladimir Drucker and Frank 
Venezia (trumpets), M. Wockenfuss 
(trombone), Lucien Kirsch (cello), Del- 
mas-Boussagol (double bass). 
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adequate variety of treatment and 
warmth of style, and a Debussy group, 
a Prelude, Sarabande and Toccata, com- 
prised one of the successes of the eve- 
ning. The pianist was also warmly ap- 
plauded for her’ interpretation of 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” in 
which she manifested a good deal of 
spontaneity and individuality. Godow- 
sky’s “Alt Wien” and “Watteau Pays- 
age” and Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz com- 
pleted the program, and another num- 
ber by Godowsky was played as an 
encore, the pianist waving impulsively 
toward the composer, who was _ seated 
in the balcony. Gc. E> mm 


Banks Glee Club 


Under the artistic leadership of Bruno 
Huhn, the Banks Glee Club, now in its 
forty-fifth season, is one of the most 
interesting musical organizations in New 
York, and its capacity was again illus- 
trated to good purpose in the vitality 
and power which marked the attractive 
program sung at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 
9. The reputation of the club was 
worthily upheld in “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
Dudley Buck’s setting of Longfellow’s 
well-known poem. This was given with 
virile force, intense realism being im- 
parted to the scene in which Revere 
starts upon his fateful journey. 

The singers maintained a fine balance 
of tone and resounding ensemble, and 
paid full regard. to the nuances. Dr. 
Stephen W. McGrath was effective in 
the tenor solos, and William Roberts re- 
vealed decided individuality in his read- 
ing of the bass solo part. The large 
audience enthusiastically applauded the 
club, and insisted on many recalls for 
the conductor and soloists. 

Victor Harris’ “To Diane,” with its 
subtle gradations of tone, was one of 
the finest numbers of the program. Part 
of it had to be repeated. There was in- 
sistent applause also for César Cui’s 
“Orientale,” in which the Eastern 
atmosphere was happily contrived, and 
this was sung again. 

Devora Nadworney, 


contralto, and 
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Dec. 29 Shepherd Boy ........ 
Dec. 31 Maddelena ........... 

1924 
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Jan. 14 Preziosilla ............ 
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Civic Opera s Ninth Week Brings 
_ Old and New Favorites to Fore 
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the first important réle that has fallen 
to her. Pietro Cimini conducted. 

The opera was repeated Wednesday 
evening with the same cast, in place of 
Massenet’s “Cléopatre,” which had been 
scheduled, but could not be given because 
of the illness of Mary Garden. 

The operatic twins, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” were repeated 
Thursday evening with a new Turiddu 
in Alfred Piccaver, and a _ different 
Nedda in Claire Dux. Piccaver added 
new laurels to those he had plucked in 
his American début as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto” the week before. He showed 
himself in “Cavalleria” a brilliant actor, 
and a singer with an unusually color- 
ful and rich tenor voice. The “Sicili- 
ana” was sung. with  full-throated 
beauty, and the “Addio alla madre” at 
the end of the opera was a vocal gem. 
The audience applauded him at every 
opportunity. 

To his convincingly realistic Turiddu 
Rosa Raisa was the Santuzza, and she 
gave a performance so vivid, so full of 
thrills, that it seemed the summit of 
even her enormous powers, and delayed 
the intermezzo several minutes by the 
many recalls demanded by the audience. 
The balance of the cast, as before, was 
Irene Pavloska as Lola, Anna Correnti 
as Mamma Lucia, and Désiré Defrére as 
Alfio. 

Claire Dux, as Nedda in “Pagliacci,” 
gave a commendable performance. Her 
voice was pure and beautiful. The rest 
of the cast, as before, included Fernand 
Ansseau, Cesare Formichi and Désiré 
Defrére. Pietro Cimini conducted both 
operas. 


Marshall a Mighty “Samson” 


The best all-around performance of 
“Samson and Delilah” that this re- 
viewer ever heard or ever expects to 
hear was the repetition of Saint-Saéns’ 
opera on Tuesday night, with Charles 
Marshall as Samson for the first time 
this season, and Louise Homer and 
Cesare Formichi again appearing in the 
roles of Delilah and the High Priest of 
Dagon. The whole performance moved 
with a life and vigor that are often 
lacking, and the ballet was at its best. 
Marshall’s Samson this season is his 
masterpiece. It is head and shoulders 
over his Samson of last season, and 
marks, more even than his Otello and 
his Eleazar, the vast strides he has made 
in artistic progress in one year. In ap- 
pearance, action and voice he was the 
true hero-tenor, yet at no time did he 
shout. He showed himself master of the 
finer inflections as well as the trumpet- 
like tones that he possesses in abund- 
ance. With one note he vitalized his 
audience, and sent them into a frenzy 
of applause that made it impossible to 
hear either the tenor or the contralto 
for several minutes, though the orches- 
tra kept on playing. It was a high B 
flat at the end of (Mme. Homer’s “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice’—a note 
charged with intense passion and vi- 
tality. Marshall has an uncanny power 
of coloring his voice, never taking a 
high note twice alike, but making it al- 
ways express the mood of the song. 
“Martha” was repeated this afternoon 
with the previous cast, except that 
Graziella Pareto sang the name rédle. 
She was a winsome Martha, perhaps a 
little too unbending for the roguish 
noblewoman. She sang with taste and 
intelligent musicianship. The voice of 
the prompter was distressingly loud 
during “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
sung in Italian. The cast included Tito 
Schipa, Giacomo Rimini, Irene Pav- 
loska and Vittorio Trevisan. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. 
Humperdinck’s 





“Konigskinder” was 
repeated Saturday night with Claire 
Dux, Charles Hart, Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Alexander Kipnis, Mary Fabian, Doria 
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Graziella Pareto, Soprano, Who Made 
Début with Chicago Opera in Revival of 
“Sonnambula,” Photographed with the 
“Good Luck Child” Which She Carries 


on Ocean Trips 


Fernanda and Vittorio Trevisan. Isaac 
Van Grove conducted. 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” was re- 


peated at a special Sunday performance, 
with Claudia Muzio, Kathryn Meisle, 
Giulio Crimi, Cesare Formichi, Vittorio 
Trevisan, Virgilio Lazzari and Alex- 
ander Kipnis. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. 

“Aida” was given a special perfor- 
mance, outside of the subscription series, 
on Friday night. The theater was en- 
tirely sold out, although this was the 
fourth performance of the opera this 


season. The cast included Claudia 
Muzio, Cyrena Van Gordon, Charles 
Marshall, Cesare Formichi, Virgilio 
Lazzari and Alexander Kipnis. Pietro 


Cimini conducted. 

The third and last of the children’s 
matinées, given in conjunction with the 
Civic Music Association and the Chi- 
cago School Board, was “Hansel and 
Gretel,” sung in English on Wednesday 
afternoon, with Irene Pavloska, Mary 
Fabian, Maria Claessens, Doria Fer- 
nanda and William Beck in the cast. 
Frank St. Leger conducted. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Jan. a 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the college, 
has again assumed direction of the ac- 
tivities of the school, from his suite in 
the Congress Hotel, where he is con- 
valescent after his serious injuries re- 
ceived in the wreck of the Twentieth 
Century recently. Jaroslav Gons of the 
faculty, played two groups of ’cello 
compositions for the Arche Woman’s 
Club on Jan. 4. He has been engaged 
for a program to be given before the 
Woman’s Club of the Retail Druggists’ 
Association. Belle Forbes Cutter of the 
faculty sang before the Joliet Woman’s 
Club at Joliet, Ill., Jan. 4. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adalbert Huguelet gave a piano re- 
cital at Fond du Lac, Wis., on Jan. 7. 
Louise Winter, soprano, of the faculty, 
appeared in recital before members of 
the Arche Club on Jan. 3. Adolf 
Weidig’s new book, “Harmonic Material 
and Its Uses,” has received hearty com- 
mendation from many prominent musi- 
cians. The annual mid-winter concert 
by artist-pupils of the conservatory, 
aided by an orchestra of fifty members 
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of the Chicago Symphony, will take 
place Feb. 6 at Orchestra Hall. The 
soloists will be selected by a board of 
prominent musicians, not members of 


the conservatory, and Adolf Weidig will . 


conduct the orchestra. 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Two pupils of Richard Czerwonky won 
first and second place in the contest for 
places as soloists with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in the popular concerts in Orches- 
tra Hall. The contests were sponsored 
by the Society of American Musicians, 
and Czerwonky was the only teacher who 
had two pupils among the winners of 
the preliminary contests. Olga Eichner 
won first place in the violin final contest, 
and another pupil, Robert Quick, won 
second place. Both players are in the 
viola section of the Bush Symphony Or- 
chestra, which makes it all the more 
remarkable that they should win the 
contest for violin. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Blanche Strong of the faculty, has 
been appointed music director of the 
North Shore Universalist Church. Doro- 
thy Bowen, soprano of the faculty, as- 
sisted Irene Belden Zaring, organist, 
also of the faculty, in a recital at St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church in Evanston on 
Dec. 19. Oriana Abbott Jennison, so- 
prano of the faculty, gave a recent reci- 
tal before the East Chicago Woman’s 
Club, and on Dec. 18 she sang before 
> Racine Woman’s Club, at Racine, 

is. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Mrs. Berte Long, contralto, profes- 
sional pupil of Adolf Muhlmann, was 
soloist for the Sunday service at St. 
Mary’s Church in Park Ridge, IIl., on 
Dec. 16. On Jan. 2 she gave the vocal 
part of the program at Temple Sholom, 
where a lecture was given on traditional 
and modern synagogue music. Lowell 
Wadmund, artist pupil of Adolf Muhl- 
mann, sang in “The Messiah” at Green- 
castle, Ind., under Dean McCutcheon’s 
direction, on Dec. 17. 


AUDITORIUM CONSERVATORY 


Stephen Pepich, tenor, was soloist at 
the Preradovic Clun of Gary, Ind., on 
Jan. 8. George Cutrulis, baritone, pupil 
of Karl Buren Stein, gave programs 
recently at Chicago and Highland Park 
clubs. Miss Lempe Simonson, soprano, 
has been chosen soloist and director of 
the Finnish Concert Club of Detroit. 
Ruth Timme, dramatic pupil of Mrs. 
Karl Buren Stein, presented a dramatic 
program at Michigan City, Ind., last 
night with her students. 





Pavley and Oukrainsky Return 


CuHIcAGgo, Jan. 12.—Andreas Pavley 
and Serge Oukrainsky have returned to 
Chicago for work in their ballet school 
on Van Buren Street. The extensive 
eastern trip they have just finished with 
their ballet included long engagements 
in New York with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, at the Century Theater, in 
Boston at the Boston Opera House, in 
Philadelphia at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in Rochester at the Eastman 
Theater, and in Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit and many other cities. Messrs. 
Pavley and Oukrainsky will teach per- 
sonally for some weeks in their studio 
while preparing new répertoire for their 
trip through the South. 


William Phillips in Oratorios 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—William Phillips, 
baritone, sang in Edgar _ Stillman 
Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” at the 


twenty-second anniversary of _ the 
Wooster Oratorio Society, Neill Odell 
Rowe conducting, on Dec. 18. He sang 


in “The Messiah” on Dec. 30, in the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, 
lll., with a chorus selected from the 
Apollo Musical Club of Chicago. 


Rediiewtes. Goes to South America 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Willy Burmester, 
celebrated violinist, who came to Amer- 
ica last fall, left on Jan. 4, after a num- 
ber of recitals, for South America, 
where he is scheduled to give a number 
of recitals. He will return to the United 
States in October and will be heard in 
the principal cities of the country, open- 
ing his tour with a recital in New York. 
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ENGLISH SCORES 
LIKED IN CHICAGO 


Vaughan Williams and Gran- 
ville Bantock on Program 
of the Symphony 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Two banner 
bearers of the modern English schoo 
of music-writing provided enjoyment ‘0; 
the Chicago Symphony’s brace of con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall this week. They 
were Granville Bantock with “The 
Pierrot of the Minute” and Vaugha: 
Williams with his “London Symphony.” 

Although Williams’ work is not new 
to the orchestra’s répertoire, it had 
the freshness of a brand new work. The 
music is interesting and effective, wheth- 
er it achieves its purpose of representin 
London or not. It displays an astonish- 
ing command of the technique of com- 
position, and the imprint of a sensitive 
and imaginative personality. It con- 
tains wistful poetry, passages of whim- 
sical sentiment and gayety, and others 
that are tragic and fateful. The audi. 
ences were enthusiastic in their demon- 
stration of approval. 

Bantock’s comedy overture clearly 
revealed the composer’s intelligence and 
good taste. It divided space on the 
program with Dvorak’s “Scherzo Capric- 
cioso.”” 

Arthur Shattuck was soloist, in Saint- 
Saéns’ machine-made Piano Concerto in 
F Major. The soloist was greater than 
his vehicle. He was welcomed by the 
audience, which gave him many recalls. 
Shattuck has not been here in several 
seasons. He has clean-hitting, dex 
terous fingers, and his playing is guided 
by intelligence. He brought out about 
as much beauty as the concerto could 
be made to yield, and in the last move- 
ment, where Saint-Saéns recovered 
little inspiration, he was especially wel! 
liked. Frederick Stock conducted. 
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Hazel Moore Gives Recital 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Hazel Lillian 
Moore, soprano, gave a recital in Fine 
Arts Recital Hall Thursday night. The 
quality of her voice was pleasing, and 
she projected her English words dis- 
tinctly. She sang several American 
ovoee by Rogers, Campbell-Tipton, and 

ibb. 
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All branches of singing:- 


Singers prepared for con- 
cert, opera and theatre 
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Mme. Kaufmann 


is an authorized 
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LEHMANN 
METHOD 








Not long ago one of her 
artist-pupils gave a recital 
in the Middle - West. 


A music critic in the 











audience congratulated 


the young singer after the 
recital. He declared that 
he had not heard a voice 
so beautifully produced 
since he had last heard 
the famous LilliLehmann. 
“And your voice,” he 
added, “reminds me strik- 
ingly of hers.” 


This is one of many 
tributes which Kaufmann 
pupils are receiving wher- 
ever they appear. 
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Teachers ¢ + 








Kaufmann pupils are suc- 
cessfully filling profes- 
sional engagements in 
many fields + > 
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J. CARTELL, Secretary 
601 Carnegie Hall 
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CHICAGO STIRRED BY 


THREE FINE EVENTS 


Gabrilowitsch with Flonzaleys, 
Gusikoff, and _ Sistine 
Choir Are Heard 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witsch appeared with the Flonzaley 
Quartet Sunday afternoon; Michel Gusi- 
koff, concertmaster of the St. Louis 
Symphony, gave a recital in The Play- 
house, and in the evening the Sistine 
Choir was heard in the Auditorium The- 
ater in its farewell concert. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch joined the Flon- 
zaleys for the Schumann E Flat Major 
Quintet, for piano and strings. Master 
of technique and shading, he drew a 
wealth of beautiful shaded tone from his 
instrument. This was one of the treats 
of the season for those who like fine en- 
semble playing. The quartet played also 
Haydn’s Quartet in G Major, a model of 
limpid beauty and lyricism. 

Mr. Gusikoff, in this his first Chicago 
appearance, showed himself an artist of 
quality. His technique in the “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, by Tartini-Kreisler, was 
remarkably smooth and facile, and in the 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, his 
technical proficiency was supplemented 
by a tone of color, refinement and beau- 
tiful quality. He kept always within the 
boundaries of good taste, and there was 
life and vigor to his playing. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir again fillea 
the Auditorium Theater to capacity. Ex- 
cept for Palestrina’s “Oremus prox Pon- 
tifice,” the program was made up of re- 
quest numbers. The previous Chicago 
successes of this remarkable singing or- 
ganization were repeated at this Sunday 
night concert, and Mgr. Antonio Rella 
directed the choir through a beautiful 
display of involved part-leading, in 
which the different divisions of the choir 
held steadily to pitch and tonal loveli- 


ness. The program contained sacred 
music by Refice, Palestrina, Perosi, Vit- 
toria, Novello and Vladana. KF. W. 


Chicagoans Acclaim Galli-Curci in New 
Text for “O Sole Mio” 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—An_ improvised 
song in praise of Amelita Galli-Curci, to 
the melody of “O sole mio,” and with a 
chorus in which she is hailed as “golden 
song bird” and “star of opera,” was a 
feature of a supper at which she was a 
guest of honor in Chicago, at the Hotel 
Sovereign, on the last night of the old 
year. Three hundred guests acclaimed 
the artist as they enthusiastically sang 
this chorus and thus voiced their regret 
that she would not be heard again in 
opera in their city. Mme. Galli-Curci 
acceded to a request to join in the repe- 
tition of the melody, but when she be- 
gan every other voice was hushed. 


Contest Held 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—The winners of the 
Society of American Musicians’ contest 
held Tuesday night in Orchestra Hall, 
with the assistance of the Chicago Sym- 


American Musicians’ 


phony, are: flute, Harry Novack; ’cello, 
Hilda Hinrichs; violin, Olga Ditmer; 
voice, J. Henry Wilton, tenor; piano, 


Lillian Magnus. All will be heard as 
soloists in the popular concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony. The judges of the 
contest were Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Chicago; Samuel Lockwood, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Eric Delamarter, Chicago. 
Muzio 


Eleanora Duse Hears 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Eleanora Duse, 
the world-famous Italian actress who is 
appearing in matinée performances at 
the Auditorium Theater, sat through 
three acts of “Forza del Destino” Sun- 
day afternoon, and then sent back to 
Claudia Muzio, who was the Leonora 
of the cast, her personal card, on which 
she had written in Italian: “To Claudia 


Muzio of the marvellous voice:—Thank 
you! Sorry I cannot tell you with my 
own voice all my admiration. Eleanora 
Duse.” 


Music Memory Contest Announced 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—The Chicago Daily 
News announces a prize music memory 
contest, which will be conducted by radio 
from Station WMAQ during January, 
February and March. Three prizes of 
$10 each will be given by the newspaper 
each month to boys and girls up to and 
including high school ages for the best 
list of selections and composers turned 
in of twenty numbers, which will be 
selected by Mr. and Mrs. Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer and broadcasted for this contest. 





END KINSOLVING SERIES 


Zimbalist and Richard Crooks Admired 
in Joint Recital 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, and Richard Crooks, tenor, 
gave the last of this season’s Kinsolving 
Musical Mornings, Tuesday morning in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel. Mr. Zimbalist’s playing of the 
Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise” was a master- 
piece of  violinistic technique, even 
though the composition itself seemed 
uninspired. In the Elgar “Salut 
d’Amour,” he played with a tone of 
such sweetness as is seldom heard, and 
in other numbers also he showed himself 
in his very best form. 

Richard Crooks, who had been heard 
here as soloist with the Marshall Field 
Choral Society, deepened the pleasing 
impression he had made then. If he 
overused the falsetto tone in his first 
group by Vasilenko, Gretchaninoff and 
Rachmaninoff, or rather used what 
sounded like a mixed register in his high 
notes, still the quality was very beau- 
tiful. He gave a brilliant and satisfying 
delivery of ‘“Walther’s Prize Song” 
from “Die Meistersinger” and _ the 
Romanza, “Salut demeure,”’ from 
“Faust.” He was warmly applauded. 

F. W 


MRS. CARL D. KINSEY BURIED 


Funeral Held for Wife of Musical Col- 


lege Manager 

CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Funeral services 
for the late Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, wife 
of the manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, were held Monday afternoon in 
the chapel of Rosehill Cemetery. Pall- 
bearers were Felix Borowski, Edgar 
Nelson, Edward Collins, Moissaye Bo- 
guslawski, Max Fischel, H. B. Wyeth, 
Leon Sametini and Alexander Raab. 
Music for the services was furnished by 
Leon Sametini, who played a violin solo; 
Edward Collins, who played a_ piano 
solo, and a mixed quartet of singers: 
John B. Miller, Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
Rose Lutiger Gannon and_ Burton 
Thatcher. 

Mrs. Kinsey was instantly killed in the 
wreck of the Twentieth Century Limited 
at Forsyth, N. Y., on Dec. 9. She was 
a singer and was actively interested in 
musical activities. Funeral services 
were delayed until her husband, who was 
seriously hurt in the wreck, had recov- 
ered sufficiently to make the journey to 
Chicago. 








Tina Paggi, New Diva of 
Chicago Opera, Favorite 
in Southern Countries 





Tina Paggi 


12.—Tina Paggi, color- 
atura soprano, is the latest addition to 
the roster of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
She comes to Chicago this month from 
Havana, where she has been singing 
before enthusiastic opera-lovers. Her 
appearance in “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
in the Auditorium Theater during the 
last ten days of the present season will 
be her American début. Miss Paggi is 
said to have made a pronounced success 
in Italy and South America before she 
came to Havana for her North American 
début. 

Picture Requests Swamp Opera Stars 


CHICAGO, Jan. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—When Irene Pav- 
loska, soprano, and Virgilio Lazzari, 
bass, of the Chicago Civic Opera, re- 


cently sang for the radio, the announcer 
told the radio listeners that he was sure 
the stars would be glad to autograph 
their photographs for anyone who liked 
their singing well enough to write to 
the Auditorium Hotel and ask them for 
pictures. Since then Miss Pavloska has 
had 3200 letters, and Lazzari more than 
800 letters, all asking for autographed 
pictures of the two singers. 


Marshall Engaged for Next Year 

CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Charles Marshall, 
dramatic tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, has been re-engaged for the sea- 
son of 1924-1925. He will sing the roéles 





Milla Ybarra in Sunday Concert he has had this year: Radames, Otello, 
CHICAGO, Jan. 12. a Ybarra, so- Samson and Eleazar, and several new 
prano, was soloist at the Chicago Thea- roles. - : 
ter Sunday noon organ recital this week. Virgilio Lazzari Re-engaged 
She has a pleasing stage presence and CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Virgilio Lazzari, 
an admirable voice. Jesse Crawford bass of the Chicago Civic Opera, has 
entertained the 5000 persons present been re-engaged for a two-year’s term. 
with his playing on the organ, and _ He has been with the company five years, 
showed thorough command of the in- and last summer he also sang at 
strument. Ravinia. 
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Works Featured by New 
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BITH concerts by the Philharmonic, the State Symphony and 
the New York Symphony, there was another full calendar for 
lovers of orchestral music in New York last week. The pro- 
grams, for the main part, consisted of well-tried works, but 
Henry Hadley, leading the Philharmonic, found an American 
novelty in Carl McKinley’s tone poem, “The Blue Flower.” 


Mr. Van Hoogstraten provided a welcome repetition of John Alden Car- 


penter’s Suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator.” 


Josef Stransky introduced 


Mabel Wood Hill’s arrangement for string orchestra of two five-voiced 
fugues of Bach. Walter Damrosch made one program of Beethoven, advanc- 
ing his series devoted to this master, and entertained his week-end audience 


with Wagner. 

The first performance of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s “The Blue Flower” was one of the 
features of the New York Philharmonic 
concert under Mr. Hadley at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on the evening of 
Jan. 8. This tone poem, which was 
awarded second prize two years ago in 
a competition sponsored by Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, president of the New York 
Symphony Society, is based upon a pro- 
gram adapted from Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s book dealing with an old legend, 
apparently of Germanic origin, concern- 
ing the quest of the Blue Flower, the 
symbol of happiness. 

The composer reveals that he possesses 
a knowledge of the orchestra and the 
ability to employ it purposefully. The 
quest is that undertaken by a youth who, 
standing beside the grave of his father, 
anxiously contemplates the battle of life 
which now confronts him. His gaze is 
arrested by the vision of the Blue 
Flower, and his search, prosecuted in 
the Land of Dreams, takes him through 
many adventures. When he attains the 
object of his pursuit, he awakes to find 
the morning sunlight flooding his room. 

Mr. McKinley has contrived some in- 
teresting episodes in the course of this 
story, notably a pastoral scene of much 
charm. The wanderings of his hero are 
depicted in spirited and free orchestra- 
tion. The composer, who took the Mus. 
Bac. degree at Knox Conservatory, 
Galesburg, IIl., and the A. B. degree at 
Harvard, was present at the perform- 
ance and was warmly recalled. 

Harold Bauer’s presence as soloist in 
the Brahms Piano Concerto in B Flat 
gave distinction to the interpretation of 
this fine work. He played with com- 
manding authority and judgment, and 
the beauty and grace of the Andante 
could not have been excelled. The large 
audience, recalling Mr. Bauer, justly in- 
cluded L. Schulz in the applause for his 
playing of the ’cello solo in this move- 
ment. Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture, 
No. 3; the “Tristan and Isolde” Prelude 
and Finale and Liszt’s “Les Préludes” 
completed the program. P. J. N. 


Carpenter's Suite Played 


John Alden Carpenter’s Suite, “Ad- 
ventures in a _ Perambulator,” was 
played at the Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
13 and shared honors with a transcen- 
dent performance of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto in D, by Erika Morini. The 
other numbers were the overtures to 
Weber’s “Oberon” and Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger.” The Carpenter number was 
played by the New York Symphony 
in 1915, and it is of such beauty 
that one is led to conjecture just why it 
has not been heard since. As a “stunt” 
piece it is of exceeding cleverness and 
as music it is very beautiful. Mr. Car- 
penter’s compositions deserve more at- 
tention than they get, this piece in par- 
ticular. Willem Van Hoogstraten’s per- 
formance was excellent. 

Erika Morini gave promise of big 
things when she first played here. On 





Sunday she fulfilled that promise. Her 
playing of the Brahms, after a some- 
what scrapey start, was peculiarly sat- 
isfying. Throughout, the volume of her 
tone, which was never coarse, was a 
thing to marvel at, and her legato, par- 
ticularly in the second movement, was a 
dream of beauty. The ticklish bits in 
the final movement were done with im- 
peccable surety. It was almost as 
though Maud Powell were with us once 
more. The two overtures were well 
played. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten returned to the 
Philharmonic at the evening concert on 
Jan. 10, playing Brahms’ E Minor Sym- 
phony, Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole” 
and ending with the much over-played 
“’Prentice Sorcerer” of Dukas. There 
was no soloist. The Symphony was in 
general well played. There was, here 
and there, an over-attention to detail 
and in other places a lack of it. The 
Ravel was of decided interest and was a 
near-novelty, as it has not been heard in 
some time. The audience revelled in its 
glittering colors and snappy rhythms 
and was flattering in its applause. 


Bach Fugues for Orchestra 


At the second Wednesday afternoon 
concert of the State Symphony on Jan. 
9 Mr. Stransky gave the first New York 
performance of Mabel Wood Hill’s ar- 
rangement for String Orchestra of Two 
Five-Voiced Fugues of Bach, the Chopin 
E Minor Concerto with Ignaz Friedman 
as soloist and the Tchaikovsky Fifth 
Symphony. 

Mrs. Hill has made an exceedingly 
good job of the Bach Fugues with their 
Preludes. Whether it is in the best in- 
terests of Bach to present him in a guise 
so far removed from the original, is a 
point that might be raised, but dismiss- 
ing this, the scoring was well done and 
the net result of decided charm. 

Mr. Friedman played the Concerto 
very beautifully indeed. His dynamic 
contrasts were cleverly conceived, and of 
course his passage-work was all that it 
could possibly be, for there are not many 
pianists whose runs and ornamentations 
have the clarity of those Mr. Friedman 
gives us. The first movement was par- 
ticularly delightful and the Larghetto 
was also played with much charm. 

The Symphony was given with all the 
best of Mr. Stransky’s musicianship and 
each particular movement was received 
with much applause. J. A. H. 


Enesco Is Soloist 


Mr. Stransky led his players in an all- 
Tchaikovsky program at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on the afternoon of 
Jan. 13. Georges Enesco, the soloist, 
played the difficult violin concerto of the 
Russian master. Mr. Enesco might have 
chosen a work that would have revealed 
his abilities as a virtuoso to better ad- 
vantage, but his personality and sincere 
musicianship are sure to make interest- 
ing anything he attempts. He was most 
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successful in investing the work with a 
nobility of feeling, and he played the last 
movement with an overwhelming surge 


of emotion. 
numbers were the 


The orchestral 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture and the 


Fourth Symphony. Mr. Stransky should 
feel deeply gratified at the artistic prog- 
ress which his band is making and the 
approval with which the public is greet- 
ing his programs. Each concert shows 
material progress, and the orchestra now 
plays with a virtuosity that is remark- 
able in so young an organization. 


A Beethoven Program 


Beethoven’s Sixth and Seventh sym- 
phonies took their places in the series 
conducted by Walter Damrosch when 
they were played at the pair of concerts 
of the New York Symphony at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 10 and the 
evening of Jan. 11. With them was the 
“Egmont” Overture and other numbers 
from the incidental music to Goethe’s 
tragedy, Dusolina Giannini appearing as 
assisting soloist in the two songs of 
Clirchen. 

The orchestra portrayed artistically 
the spirit of the “Pastoral” Symphony. 
With equal fidelity the players reveled 
in the jaunty, care-free rhythms of the 
Seventh. 

Miss Giannini sang in a voice of beau- 
tiful quality the two songs of the “Eg- 


York 
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mont” score, but was better suited in t 
lyric charm of the second, “Freudy 
und leidvoll.” Her tone was full a 
rich, her range extensive and her fer, 
unmistakable. 

Following these songs, the poign: 
music descriptive of Cldrchen’s dea } 
was played with touching sympat! 
Included in the program were two am| 
ing canons, jokes played by Beethov . 
on his friend, Abbe Stadler, and anot} 
neighbor, as Mr. Damrosch explain: 
These canons, scored for three voic ; 
were sung by Miss Giannini, Jeanne 
Vreeland and Mabel Ritch with an a): 
sense of their humor. 


An Afternoon with Wagner 


A Wagner program was chosen for t 
seventh Sunday afternoon subscripti 
concert of the New York Symphony a: 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 13. The bani 
under the vigorous leadership of Mr. 
Damrosch, gave full spirit to the rousing 
ensembles of the “Meistersinger” an 
“Rienzi” Overtures, the volume of which 
more than filled the auditorium. Well- 
balanced performances were given of the 
“Siegfried” Idyll, the Bacchanale from 


“Tannhiuser” and the “Faust” Over- 
ture. The “Spinning” Chorus from 
“The Flying Dutchman” was played 


with much delicate charm and in th 
“Dreams” excerpt from “Tristan und 
Isolde” Gustave Tinlot was an accom- 
plished soloist. Pia. NN. 
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Roderick White, violinist, were the as- 
sisting artists. Miss Nadworney em- 
ployed a contralto voice of warm, full 
texture with dramatic effect in “O Don 
Fatale,” and Mr. White impressed the 
audience by his technic and clarity of 
tone in Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fantasia. 
Both artists were recalled. William J. 
Falk was accompanist, and Dr. J. Chris- 
topher Marks assisted as organist. 
P. J. N. 


Marion Rous on the Ultra-Moderns 


Marion Rous, pianist, making her 
Aeolian Hall début on the evening of 
Jan. 11, gave what might be called a 
recital-lecture entitled “What Next in 
Music? An Anatomy of Modernity.” 
With a gorgeous Chanler screen as a 
background, Miss Rous expounded ultra- 
modern music and played examples by 
composers of various schools, doing both 
with charm and finish. The artist took 
the somewhat unusual standpoint for 
persons dealing in modernism of being 
neither for nor against the type of music 
she played. She merely presented it to 
her audience and let them take or leave 
it as they chose, individually. The re- 
sult was as delightful as it was unique, 
and the large audience was held in 
absorbed attention throughout the eve- 
ning. 

Miss Rous’ playing is of a high order. 
She has, obviously, a broad background 
not only of music in both the technical 
and artistic senses, but also of the thing 
that goes to make the work of any artist 
interesting, a general cultural depth of 
understanding. Why she has not been 
one of our foremost recital artists for a 
number of years is a matter for con- 
jecture, but it is more than probable 
that having appeared with such unusual 
success ske will continue to do so. 

Miss Rous’ program included numbers 


by Schénberg, Ornstein, the French 
“Groupe des Six,” Malipiero, Bela 
Bartok, Goossens and others. As an 


encore, she returned to the strata of the 
sane and played Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and Whitfield’s “Irish Jaunt- 
ing Car.” 

Summing up Miss Rous’ recital, one 
would say that she is an artist of ex- 
traordinary high caliber and one who 
owes it to a musical public sated with 
mediocrity to reappear soon and fre- 
quently, for such sterling musicianship 
should not be hidden under a_ bushel. 

J. A. H. 


Cecile De Horvath, Pianist 


Cecile De Horvath, a pianist favor- 
ably known in New York through a 
series of recitals in past years, gave her 
first New York program in_ several 
seasons in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 7. Her list was out of the 


beaten track and included MacDowell’s 


“To the Sea,” Scriabin’s Sonata Fan- 
tasy in G Sharp Minor, Minuet by See- 
boeck, a Grieg Ballade, Ganz’s arrange- 
ment of the Ballet Music from Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde,” Goossen’s “March 


of the Wooden Soldiers,” Viennese 
Waltzes by Zoltan De Horvath and 
numbers by Gluck-Brahms, Friedman 


and Mendelssohn-Liszt. Mme. De Hor- 
vath is a player of refinement and taste. 
Whatever she does is on a high artisti 
level. Her tone is not large, but it is 
full and musical, and she can play with 
a feathery lightness that is enchanting 
at times. This quality, coupled with a 
well-defined sense of rhythm, made the 
Viennese Waltzes seem decidedly worth 
while. H. C. 


Donna Ortensia, Soprano 


Donna Ortensia, an Italian soprano, 
made her New York début in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 8, befor 
a large audience. Mme. Ortensia’s pro- 
gram was well chosen and well arranged 
The first group in Italian included work: 
by Handel, Scarlatti and Respighi, 
“Nebbie,” by the last named, being th 
best sung of the group. The secon¢ 
bracket, in French, included Debussy’ 
“Clair de Lune,” very well done, and the 
“Fantoches,” followed by de Polignac’s 
“La Flaite de Jade” four songs, one 0! 
which was only four measures long, ©! 


poems from the Chinese. After thi 
came a group in German (Schuber' 
Schumann and Strauss) and a fina 


group beginning with the Old Englis 
“Since First I Saw Your Face,” tw 
Rumanian Folk-Songs and two Neapoli- 
tan Folk-Songs. 
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Mme. Ortensia’s singing has much to 
commend it. Her voice is one of size, 
cough she by no means gets out of it 
| there is in it either in volume or 
inge. It has, also, wide possibilities in 
1e matter of color. In its louder dy- 
amics it is very lovely up to about F 
n the fifth line. In piano passages, 
pecially high ones, the quality and 
roduction are of decided beauty. The 
est singing of the afternoon was done 
1 the folk-song groups and the first 
f the Rumanian songs had to be re- 
ated. At the end of the program, 
ime. Ortensia sang the well-known 
Psyché” by Paladilbe. Ellmer Zoller 
vas the accompanist. J. A. H. 


Leon Sampaix, Violinist 


Leon Sampaix, pianist and member 
f the faculty of Ithaca Conservatory, 
gave a recital at the Town Hall on 
Wednesday evening of last week. In his 
appearances here in other years Mr. 
Sampaix earned a reputation for musi- 
cianship and command of style. His 
playing last week again showed excellent 
virtuoso attainments. Tchaikovsky’s 
Sonata, Op. 37, which opened the pro- 
gram, gave opportunity for display of 
crisp and agile technic. Velocity is espe- 
cially characteristic of the artist’s style. 
A Chopin group included a dazzling per- 
formance of the famous Etude in 
“double thirds,” which moved the audi- 
ence to demand a repetition. To the 
Nocturne in B Flat:the pianist brought 
a greater warmth of tone and variety 
of nuance, and here his playing was 
genuinely eloquent. Liszt’s “La Cam- 
panella” and the Schulz-Evler arrange- 
ment of Strauss’ “Blue Danube” were 
closing numbers well adapted to display 
Mr. Sampaix’s abilities effectively. En- 
cores were given at the close. R. M. K. 


Fifth Biltmore Musicale 


The fifth of the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales was given on Jan. 11 
by Frieda Hempel, soprano; Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, and Frederick Gunster, 
tenor. Mme. Hempel was assisted by 
Louis P. Fritze, flautist. Mr. Gunster 
began the program with Grieg’s “A 
Swan” and Rubinstein’s “Der Asra,” 
after which Mr. Salvi played his own 
“The Fountain” and Debussy’s “Dr. 
Gradus ad Parnassum.” 

Mme. Hempel’s first group included 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and “Die For- 
elle,” Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Song” and Taubert’s “Bird Song.” She 
later sang the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah” and a group of songs. Mr. 
Salvi and Mr. Gunster were also heard 
in second groups, and all three artists 
gave numerous encores. Coenraad V. 
Bos was accompanist for Mme. Hempel, 
and Charles H. Doersam for Mr. 
Gunster. O. S. M. 


Elly Ney’s Third Recital 


_The third recital given this season in 
New York by Elly Ney drew a large 
number of auditors to Aeolian Hall on 
Wednesday evening of last week. The 
dynamic pianist had arranged an in- 
teresting program, with a_ substantial 
Beethoven group as a coda. A Handel 
Chaconne in G, the familiar Godowsky 
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Further concerts in New York City 

TOWN-HALL, Jan. 27th, at 4 p.m, 
Mahler’s “‘Das Lied von der Erde’ for 
the 69th time. 

TOWN-HALL, Feb. 24th, at 4 p.m., 
Songs of Alex, von Zemlinsky for the 
first time in America and “Die Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen’’ von Gustav 
Mahler. 

TOWN-HALL, March 23d, at 4 D.m., 

“St. John’s Passion.”’ 











arrangement of Rameau’s Tambourin, 
and Mendelssohn’s Rondo. Capriccioso, 
had enough contrast to capture the inter- 
est of the audience at the start. The 
pianist played them with a seemingly 
effortless skill. 

In a Théme Varié, Op. 4, by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and a Barcarolle of a 
vintage of thirty years ago by the re- 
doubtable Willem Mengelberg, two con- 
ductors found a hearing as creative 
artists. These facile pieces were played 
by the artist with much effect. In a 
Scriabin Poéme and Debussy’s “Soirée 


dans Grenade” and “Feux d’Artifice,”’ 
the modern school was_ represented. 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz was a 


tempestuous tour de force, in which the 
pianist completely won her auditors and 
was compelled to give an encore. 
Mme. Ney’s interpretation of Bee- 
thoven is always interesting, and in the 
Andante Favori and the “Appassionata” 
Sonata she hurled forceful thunderbolts, 
impressing by her ringing enunciation 
of the last movement. The rapturous 
applause at the close was well merited. 
The pianist was recalled to the plat- 
form many times, and gave several 
extras. R. G. 


Socrate Barozzi, Violinist 


A second recital by Socrate Barozzi, 
given in the Town Hall on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 10, confirmed the good im- 
pression made by this young Rumanian 
violinist at his first New York appear- 
ance two months ago. Throughout a 
program beginning with Handel’s D 


Major Sonata and including shorter 
pieces by Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Francoeur- 
Kreisler, Mozart-Kreisler, Valdez, 


Chopin, Paganini and Wieniawski, he 
again disclosed his possession of great 
technical facility, a firm and vigorous 
style, an excellent tone, purity of intona- 
tion, and a brilliant dexterity in dis- 
play passages. He was much applauded 
by a large audience, made up in good 
part of his fellow-countrymen and their 
children. Bernard Wagenaar was _ the 
accompanist. G.W. H. 
Letz Quartet 


Quartet was heard in 
concert in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Friday evening, Jan. 11, 
under the auspices of the New York 
College of Music. The Haydn Quartet 
in D was the opening number, played 
with refinement of tone and delicacy 
of expression. In the Debussy Quar- 
tet the high quality of the Letz 
players was at its best, with an eloquent 
enunciation of the music tinged with 
many subtleties of warmth and color. 
The final number was the Schumann 
Quintet, with August Fraemcke, one of 
the directors of the New York College 
of music, at the piano. This work was 
given with dash and brilliance. 
A. 


The Letz 


Sandor Furedi, Violinist 


Sandor Furedi, violinist, was heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 13, accompanied by Olga Halasz. 
Mr. Furedi’s program consisted of 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in E, the Bach 
Chaconne, Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capric- 
cioso,” Sarasate’s arrangement of 
Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne, a ‘“Canzon- 
etta” by Godard, Wieniawski’s “Waltz 
Caprice” and a “Rhapsodie Hongroise” 


by Auer. The audience was a large 
one and was much interested in the 
artist’s playing. J. A. H. 
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Olga Petrova Sings 


A diversified program was given by 
Olga Petrova, the well-known actress, 
at the Frolic Theater on the evening of 
Jan. 13. Mme. Petrova first demon- 
strated her versatility in songs by Wood, 
Tosti, D’Hardelot and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
In later numbers, a French song by 
Christiné and two excellent Spanish 
songs by Padilla she acheived an out- 
standing success. Other interesting fea- 
tures of the program included a scene 
from the third act of “Hurricane,” the 
play in which she is now appearing 
successfully. 

Mme. Petrova revealed a very pleas- 
ing voice. She sings with taste and 
enters into the spirit of the songs given. 
The Hjarnowski Trio played works by 
Widor and Brahms. Paul Keffer, the 
’cellist of the Trio, was heard in Her- 
bert’s “Pensée Amoureuse,” and was 
cordially received. Percy Carr, bari- 
tone, sang charmingly songs by Marget- 


son, Rubens, Lambert and Lohr. Mme. 
Petrova was repeatedly recalled and 
gave several extras. M. B. S. 


Theater Organists Elect Officers 


Frank S. Adams was elected president 
of the New York Society of Theater 
Organists at the annual meeting held 
recently. Walter Wild was elected vice- 
president; A. Ruth Barrett recording 
secretary; J. Van Cleft Cooper, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Edward Napier, 
treasurer. The trustees are S. Krum- 
gold, J. M. Priest, Florence Grant 
Chester and Herbert Seiler, and Harold 
O. Smith, Walter Wild, Raymond Will- 
ever, Vera Kitchener, G. W. Needham 
and M. Manro-Cottone were appointed 
chairmen of the various committees. 
Following the business meeting, Senator 
Emerson L. Richards, who is the archi- 
tect of the new concert organ in the 
Atlantic City High School, gave a short 
address on organ specifications. 


Schelling to Conduct Children’s Concerts 


The first in the series of ten concerts 
for children, given through the co-opera- 
tion of the American Orchestral Society 
and the New York Philharmonic, will be 











conducted by Ernest Schelling in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 26. Be- 
sides illustrated talks at the piano, Mr. 
Schelling will, for the first time in New 
York, illustrate the program with stere- 
opticon slides and motion pictures. The 
first concert will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of “Fiddles and Fiddlesticks.” The 
concerts will be divided into two series, 
one on Saturday afternoons and the 
other on Monday afternoons. 
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“Come Away, Fellow-Sailors, Come 
Away!” An additional assignment was 
the part of an attendant, and it was in 
this capacity that he joined in the duet 
with Mme. Matzenauer. Louise Hunter 
as First Witch and Spirit had a con- 
siderable share in the music, and sang 
competently. The Sorceress had the ad- 
vantage of William Gustafson’s deep 
voice, and a well-controlled and agree- 
able voice it is. 

The achievement of Mr. Townsend’s 
choir was again of the highest order. 
Indeed this chorus equalled the excellent 
work it accomplished in the performance 
of Pfitzner’s “Von Deutscher Seele” 
earlier in the season. No finer choral 
singing is heard in these parts. The 
laughing song of the witches and the 
echo chorus, “In Our Deep Vaulted 
Cell,” were done with remarkable effect. 
Once more music-lovers are indebted to 
the president of the Society, Mrs. J. F. 
D. Lanier, and her fellow workers, for 
an unusual experience. Apart from the 
subscription list, the seat sale will be 
devoted to a food fund for German chil- 
dren. A substantial sum was realized. 


C. R. 


Mimi Biondini, billed as “The Living 
Trilby,” was heard in recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 12, Leon 
Ardin being the Svengali of the occa- 
sion. Miss Biondini, who, in her state 
of ordinary consciousness, is said to be 
incapable of song, was placed in a con- 
dition of hypnosis before being led upon 
the platform. Once there, she sang 
opera arias and a group of three songs 
by Mr. Ardin, who appeared as accom- 
panist. 
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TIMELY oratorio, pre- 
tentious in both its size 
and demands and world- 
wide in its appeal, has 
arrived from England. 
It is entitled “A World 
Requiem,” by John Foulds (London: 
W. Paxton & Co.) It is designed 
particularly for performance in a 
cathedral, or other consecrated build- 
ing, on a national occasion, particular- 
ly Armistice Day, and demands a 
chorus of at least 375 voices and an 
orchestra of 100 to present it as the 
composer intended. This work is far 
out of the beaten track in its concep- 
tion and execution; difficult to sing and 
play, but producing an effect, at times, 
of considerable grandeur, dignity and 
spiritual fervor. There is a blending 
in the music of almost classic chasti- 
ty with modern freedom of harmonic 
progression. The composer builds 
mighty climaxes, dividing his chorus into 
twelve and fourteen parts, and lead- 
ing them intricately, but with surety, 
through many striking effects. There 
are impressive solo passages for the 
vocalists and equally well written or- 
chestral interludes, in which the com- 
poser resorts at times to the quarter- 
tone. It is impossible, in this place, to 
review the work in detail, though it is 
worthy of more than passing notice. 
Suffice it to recommend “A World Re- 
quiem” to the attention of conductors 
who have under their baton a chorus of 
sufficient size and training to undertake 
such a formidable work. 





* * ok 
Two Recent “Sighing” and “Kiss- 
Songs by ing Rhymes,” two set- 
Werner tings by Werner Josten 
Josten of poems by John Dry- 


den, severally entitled 
“Roundelay” and “Cupid’s Balm” (G. 
Schirmer), are among the best things 
that have come from this talented com- 
poser’s pen for some time. In portray- 
ing the spirit of Dryden’s poems and 
injecting their old-English flavor into 
music that is of today, Mr. Josten has 
achieved something of a tour de force. 
The poems of this early writer do not 
make so easy an appeal as those of some 
of the later lyricists, but in this case the 
composer seems entirely at home, and 
not only has he molded his music in the 
true Dryden style but has written two 
excellent songs that are much to his 


credit. Both are for high voice. 

* * * 
Eleanor “April Song” and 
Marum’s Two “There Is _ Pansies,” 
Songs for High two songs for high 


Voice voice (G. Schirmer), 
can be recommended to 
singers who wish for something possess- 
ing a light and delicate touch and of 


sufficient seriousness to grace a recital 


PEPE 


New Issues Include an Oratorio for L 


program. Miss Marum writes grace- 
fully, and both these songs have a lyric 
quality that makes a legitimate appeal. 
Why Mildred Howells entitled her verses 
“There Is Pansies” only she can answer, 
but that “There Is Pansies” are a strik- 
ing title nobody can deny! Although 
this is not quite up to the merit of. its 
companion, Miss Marum has _ supplied 
music that is fully the equal of the text. 
* K OK 


French and We have never quite 
Chinese Songs been able to see 
by Eugene Eugene Bonner’s musi- 
Bonner cal point of view. To 


say that his composi- 
tions—such of them, at least, as have 
come to us for review—do not give the 
impression of being entirely sincere, 
may be doing him an injustice; but as a 
rule he seems to be making an obvious 
effort to do something distinctly out of 
the ordinary. “Flites,” four settings of 
poems by Franc-Nohain, originally writ- 
ten for voice, flute, clarinet, bassoon and 
harp, but arranged by the composer for 
piano accompaniment (London: J. & W. 
Chester), possess little of interest apart 
from this quality of being different. 
Also, they are modern and never make 
any pretense of being melodious. To us, 
at least, they are dry as well. Of more 
interest are “Two Songs from the Chi- 
nese,” put out by the same publishers— 
or, rather, in the second of these set- 
tings, “Li Fu-jen,” written by the Em- 
peror Wu-ti a century before the Chris- 
tian era. Though the music is exotic, 
it seems more natural and real than 
much of Mr. Bonner’s work. The other 
song in the set, “Satire on Paying Calls 
in August,” is as unlikely a subject for 
music as one could wish, and its setting 
enhances it in nowise. 

ok * * 


A Sacred A sacred song from the 
Song and a pen of Mana-Zucca, en- 
Ballad titled “In God We 

Trust” (Enoch &€& 
Sons), has the earmarks of the pot 


boiler. The music lacks the substance 
and sincerity of the truly devotional 
song, and the words, by Irwin M. Cassel, 
appear to have been strung together to 
fit the melody. It is not up to Mana- 
Zucca’s standard. Stanley Dickson’s 
“God Bless You,” another Enoch print, 
is in the genre of the popular ballad. Of 
its kind it is good: a simple tune that is 
singable, an accompaniment that helps 
it along and the customary climax at 
the end. There are three keys for both 
these songs. 


x * x 
“Recollections Enrique Soro is a new- 
of Concepcion” comer to these col- 
by Enrique umns, but he makes an 
Soro auspicious début with 

a Suite of three pieces, 
entitled “Recollections of Concepcién” 


(G. Schirmer). Such recollections are 
calculated to provide inspiration. There 
is “In the Shade of the Lindens,” “Flir- 
tation” and “Declaration.” The shadows 
cast by the introduction make a fine 
background for the story, and before its 
conclusion the composer has the undi- 
vided attention of the listener. “Flirta- 


“Music Critics and cAudiences cAcclaim 


DANCE OF 


A Modern Composition for Piano 


A PUPPET 


By ETHEL LEGINSKA 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
A descriptive effective 
much liked. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
It was a strongly marked 
repetition was in order. 

NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 
An audience keyed to enthusiasm insisted on the 
composer’s repeating it. 

DETROIT EVENING TIMES: 

Ineffable, wistful, impressionistic picture. 


Piece . . . and it was 


dance... and a 





BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT: 
The piece found distinct favor . . . already it 
may seem audiences might discern in modern music 


something more than queerness, 

WASHINGTON EVENING STAR: 
Was so interesting that Leginska was forced to 
repeat it. 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
Two thousand heard Ethel Leginska play her own 
“Dance of a Puppet.’’ Achieved on this occasion 
the solemnity of a first performance in New York. 
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tion” is full of vivacity and verve, and 
the closing number is a slow, seductive 
waltz. ‘There is Latin passion and 
warmth in Mr. Soro’s work, though there 
is nothing of the banalities of Spanish 
rhythms that the foreign imitator of 
Spanish music is so apt to employ. Mr. 
Soro, being, presumably, a Spaniard 
himself, is under no obligation to in- 
dulge in such whims; consequently, he 
has written something that an equally 
talented composer in Italy, say, might 
have achieved. There is a freshness in 
his ideas, a buoyancy and finesse in his 
expression that should win for this work 
a host of admirers. Mr. Soro’s harmonic 
scheme is clear as crystal and richly 
variegated. He is essentially a colorist, 
and his more somber shades tend mainly 
to set off in bolder relief the prepon- 
derant brilliance of his score. Pianists 
will find something very much worth 
while in this volume of recollections. 
* * * 


If there were doubt as 
to the identity of G. A. 


Three Numbers 
for Violin by 


G. A. Grant- Grant-Schaefer, one 
Schaefer might be tempted to at- 

tribute his three violin 
pieces, ‘“Wistfulness,” ‘“Supplication” 


and “Balletto” (The Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), to some early eighteenth century 
composer. Nor would it be done as a 
reflection upon the quality of these num- 
bers. They are, in fact, delightful, par- 
ticularly in their naiveté and melodious- 
ness. Discovered in some European 
museum or uncovered among some long- 
forgotten manuscripts, they would be 
hailed as further evidences of the charm 
and gracefulness of the music of an 
earlier period. As the work of a present- 
day composer, however, there will be 
many, doubtless, who will pass them by 
because they do not strive to be uninte!- 
ligible. Their simplicity, directness and 
sincerity have at least afforded this re- 
viewer a considerable amount of inno- 
cent pleasure, and he recommends them 
for these qualities. 


+ * * 
A Group of Among the new publi- 
New Part- cations for choruses 
Songs there are two for wom- 


en’s voices in three 
parts: “The Sea Fairies’ Song” by 
Elizabeth Cook and “Sing, O Sing,” by 
James P. Dunn (J. Fischer & Bro.). 
The first of these has also a soprano 
solo, and it offers considerable variety. 
For the most part it is swift-moving, 
like flowing water. There is nothing 
difficult or involved in its construction, 


arge Chorus 


TEL Se 


but it is effective. Mr. Dunn’s nun 
is another bright and effective cho ys 
Most of the difficulties, such as they re 
are to be found in the piano part, w. jc) 
provides a running accompaniment. |; 
is well written. Two further num ¢, 
from the same press include an e> ‘¢. 
lent and fascinating arrangement 6; 
the Negro Spiritual, “Travelin’ to 
Grave,” made by William Reddick. “% hj, 
is for four-part chorus of men’s Vo ¢¢; 
and makes an admirable piece. Fin ||y 
there is “The Funeral Rites of the R: <¢” 
by Cecil Forsyth, a madrigal for mie; 
chorus, dedicated to Nicola A. Monyt: nj: 
skillfully written and a good exampl: , 
its kind. 


a 
Four Piano Cecil Burleigh delig its 
Sketches by to paint little mi) ia. 


tures in tone; strik ng 
pictures, drawn wit) a 
few deft strokes. His latest essay in 
this manner is “Elfin Lore,” a series of 
four sketches (G. Schirmer). ‘he 
themes are “In Dewy Dells,” “Elves,” 
“On Crystal Wave” and “Moonlight Rey. 
elry.” The moods are well contrasted 
and each is full of fascinating glints and 
bits of color. The first is a slow, deli- 
cate, pianissimo number. “Elves” | 
spirited and mischievous and the longest 
of the set. The third has a striking 
rhythm, and the last is shimmering and 
subdued in tone. It is interesting, at- 
tractive music, skillfully constructed. 


‘ECTON 
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: fi )S ANGELES HEARS 


POPULAR PROGRAMS 


/p.ilharmonic Draws Crowds 


.9 Sunday and Children’s 


Concerts—Recitals Given 
By Bruno David Ussher 
os ANGELES, Jan. 12.—The last Sun- 
da» afternoon Popular Concert by the 
ph Jharmonic Orchestra, under Walter 
H ury Rothwell, attracted a capacity 


audience which was enthusiastic in 
a) (lause for excellent performance 
thoughout an_ interesting program. 


Particularly fine was the emotional in- 


iterpretation of the Prelude and “Love- 


Bade 


Death” from “Tristan and Isolde.” An 


excerpt from Bruneau’s “Messidor” had 
its first local performance. Marjorie 
Dodge, a Los Angeles soprano, was the 
soloist, singing arias from Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” and Massenet’s “Hérodi- 
’ with much beauty of voice, fluent 


P technic and interpretative intelligence. 


More than 3000 children heard the 


Orchestra’s last School Children’s Con- 


: cert. 


Bess Daniels of the Public Schools 


' Music Department gave brief explana- 


tory remarks on the instruments and the 


' musical themes of the works on the pro- 


Quartet, 


% 


Sof Song” 


The four children of Mr. and 
Louis Carlo, known as the Carlo 
the oldest of whom is only 
sang Mendelssohn’s “On Wings 
and Brahms’ “Cradle Song” 


gram. 
Mrs. 


eleven, 


' to orchestral accompaniment. 


\ 


of Ses 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann Heink re- 


"cently delighted a large audience in the 
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first of two recitals under L. E. Behy- 
mer’s management. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, in the 
first of two recitals under the Fitzgerald 
Concert Direction, was heard by a very 
large audience which was so enthusiastic 
over his playing that he extended his 
program with a series of encores that 
lasted forty-five minutes. 

At the sixth concert of the Los Ange- 
les Chamber Music Society the Philhar- 
monic Quartet—Sylvain Noack, Henry 
Svedrofsky, Emil Ferir and Ilya Bron- 
son—had the able co-operation of Mrs. 
Alice Coleman Batchelder, pianist, of 
Pasadena, in an admirable performance 
of César Franck’s Piano Quintet. The 
Quartet was heard also in Haydn’s D 
Major Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5, and 
Eugene Goossen’s “Fantasia-Quartet” 
given for the first time here. 


CLASSICS IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Louis Persinger Gives Program of Old 
Music—Sousa’s Band Begins Series 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 12.—Louis Per- 
singer, assistant conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony and musical direc- 
tor of the Chamber Music Society, was 
presented in concert by Ida G. Scott at 
the St. Francis Hotel on Jan. 7. The 
program, consisting largely of music of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, was delivered with characteristic 
grace of style and delicacy of shading. 
The older works included a sonata by 
Handel, a Bach Prelude, Nardini’s Con- 
certo in E Minor, and a “Tambourin” by 
J. A. Hasse. Cottenet’s “Chanson Medi- 
tation” followed, together with Delibes’ 
“Passepied,” Tor Aulins’ “Humoreske” 
and a new “Idyll” by a California com- 
poser, Edward F. Schneider, which had 
its initial hearing. Calls for extras 
brought Samuel Gardner’s “From the 
Canebrake” and Burmeister’s transcrip- 
tion of a Hummel waltz. Charles Hart, 
pianist, who has become a resident of 
San Francisco, played excellent accom- 
paniments. 

Sousa’s Band was heard in the first 
of a local series of concerts, under the 
management of Selby C. Oppenheimer, 
at the Civic Auditorium on Jan. 4. An 
audience of several thousand welcomed 
the popular bandmaster. Ernest Schell- 
ing’s orchestral fantasy “Victory Ball,” 
Grainger’s “Country Gardens,” and 
Sousa’s own suite ‘At the King’s Court” 
with the well-known Sousa marches as 
encores, made up the major portion of 
the program. CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Alice Nielsen Heard in Colorado Springs 
Community Fund Concert 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., Jan. 12.— 
Alice Nielsen, soprano, was a distin- 
guished visitor in recital at the City 
Auditorium in a concert given recently 
for the benefit of the Community Fund. 
Her voice revealed much beauty in songs 
by Brahms, Schumann, Debussy, Four- 
drain and an English group including 
Scott’s “Lullaby.” Especially effective 
was her singing of Arensky’s “But 
Lately in Dance I Embraced . Her,” 
which had a haunting quality in its de- 
livery. Mrs. Lofkowsky was at the 
piano for the artist and played with ex- 
cellent effect a Dohnanyi mnpeony. 


Heifetz Adteeete cal Audience to 
Denver Recital 
DENVER, Jan. 12.—Jascha Heifetz, 





appearing here on the evening of Jan. 7 
under the management of A. M. Ober- 
felder, played to more than 7000 persons 
—undoubtedly the largest audience that 
has ever gathered for a violin recital 
in this city, and perhaps country. There 
are 5000 season ticket holders for Mr. 
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Oberfelder’s concert course, and when it 
is realized than something over 2000 
others purchased tickets to hear Mr. 
Heifetz, it will be realized what an in- 
terest the young violinist has awakened 
in this community. Heifetz played with 
all the artistry that characterized his 
former performances here, plus an 
added richness and warmth of tone. He 
was required to play several extra num- 
bers to satisfy the insistent demand 
from his huge audience. Isidor Achron, 
pianist, gave the violinist uncommonly 
fine support. J. C. WILcox. 


PORTLAND, ORE., HAILS 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 





Pianist Appears as Soloist with Sym- 
phony—Sousa in Concerts 


PORTLAND ORE., Jan. 12.—The Port- 
land Symphony, under the baton of Carl 
Denton, with Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
as soloist, gave a highly enjoyable con- 
cert at the auditorium, on Jan. 4. The 
program included Goldmark’s “Country 
Wedding” Symphony, Rubinstein’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, two “Legends” by 
Dvorak and piano solos. Conductor, 
orchestra and pianist all received hearty 
applause. 

Sousa and his band gave a brace of 
matinées and a brace of evening concerts 
on Jan. 1 and 2. The soloists were Nora 
Fauchauld, soprano; Winifred Bam- 
brick, harpist; John Dolan, cornetist; 
Rachel Senior, violinist, and George 
Carey, who played the xylophone. The 
second evening the band of the Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine joined with Sousa’s 
Band in two numbers. The audiences 
were enthusiastic. 

The Oregon chapter 
Guild of Organists gave a recital at 
Trinity Church on Jan. 3, assisted by 
the choir of the church, led by the Rev. 
A. A. Morrison, with Fred Brainerd at 
the organ. Solos were played by Martha 


of the American 


Reynolds, George Bottoms and Mrs. C. 
V. L. Chittick. JOCELYN FOULKES. 
Luella Meluis prenary in Series of 


European Appearances 
An American artist who is singing 
with unusual success in Europe is 
Luella Meluis, coloratura soprano. Mme. 
Meluis has been booked for some forty 
appearances, both in opera and concert, 
and has achieved outstanding success in 
Belgrade and Vienna. In the Serbian 
capital, the soprano was given a medal 
of honor by the Minister of Arts in 
appreciation of her singing in a special 
performance of “Lakmé.” In Vienna, 
her success in concert was so pronounced 
that three additional concerts had to be 
arranged. American songs have had a 
prominent place on all of her programs 


on the Continent, Wintter Watts’ 
“Wings of Night,” and Farley’s “The 
Night Wind” being particularly well 


received. 


Plenty of Sinnws for St. iheeks Municipal 
Opera Chorus 


SAINT Louis, Jan. 12.—Since the 
registration books opened on Jan. 2, 
424 applications have been made for 
admission to the free chorus training 
school of the Municipal Opera Company, 
to open on Jan. 15, under the direction 
of William Parson. The chorus is com- 
posed exclusively of St. Louis singers. 
The permanent chorus is selected from 


those who attend regularly and are 
proficient in vocal work, dancing and 
stage deportment. Classes are held 


twice a week until the first week in May, 


when general nightly rehearsals will 
begin. The season will be for ten 
weeks, opening on May 26. Advance 
subscriptions already amount to $100,- 
000. HERBERT W. Cost. 
Russian Siamese tenes to America 
Helene de Netchajeva, Russian con- 


tralto, who has sung in opera in Moscow 
and Petrograd, and has been heard in 
concert throughout Europe, arrived in 
America recently with her husband, Dr. 
Arthur A. Salamonourer, a Russian sur- 
geon, who was prominent in Russia dur- 
ing the régime of the Czar and was ap- 
pointed first consultant of the Russian 
armies by the Soviet Government. Mme. 
de Netchajeva will be heard shortly in 
New York. Mario Salvini is the singer’s 
personal representative in America. 


Goodson Plans Another 
American Tour En Route 
to Australia Next Year 
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Katharine Goodson, English Pianist 


Katharine Goodson, English pianist, 
who was heard in America last fall for 
the first time in several years, will re- 
turn next season for another tour under 


the management of Catharine A. Bam- 
man. Miss Goodson is arranging her 
foreign bookings so as to permit a longer 
stay in America than was possible this 
season and will be heard in many cities 
in which it was impossible for her to 
appear. From America, Miss Goodson 
will go to Australia, where she is a 
great favorite. 





ANGELES FETES CLARK 


LOS 
Patron of Philharmonic Honored as 


“Most Useful Citizen” 


[By Telegraph to MusIcaL AMERICA] 
Los ANGELES, Jan. 14.—William 
Andrews Clark, Jr., founder and sole 


guarantor of the Philharmonic was for- 
mally designated “the most useful citizen 
of Los Angeles” at the annual banquet 
of the Realty Board of this city. The 
Board presented a gold watch as a token 
of appreciation. As Mr. Clark is now 
in New York, E. Avery McCarthy, 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
orchestra, accepted the gift in his name. 
It is the annual custom of a committee 
from the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation and the Realty Board to survey civic 
achievements of the past year in order 
to honor the most public-spirited citizen. 
Mr. Clark was unanimously mentioned 
for nomination for this honor, in recog- 
nition of his almost unprecedented 
generosity as patron of music in this 
city. BRUNO DAviID USSHER, 





Many Cities Hear Elda Laska 


Elda Laska, contralto, has been heard 
in many cities this season, and, as the 
result of her success, has been re-en- 
gaged in practically every city for next 
season. She was especially successful 
in her program of Russian, Jewish and 
English songs in Baltimore, Washington, 
Newport News, Norfolk, Petersburg, 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Norristown, Pa. 
Several of her concerts were under the 
auspices of the Y. M. H. A. 
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CINCINNATI.—Lilian Tyler-Plogstedt 
has resigned as organist of Christ 
Church and has taken charge of the 
music at Rockdale Temple. 


* * * 


Ripon, Wis.—John Barclay, baritone, 
and Master Frantz, boy pianist, were 
greeted recently by a large audience 
when they appeared on the Pickards 
Famous Artists’ course. Philip Manuel 
was at the piano. 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—“The Children’s Can- 
tata,” a musical setting of “’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas,” by Frances 
McCollin, a talented young composer of 
this city who has won enviable distinc- 
tion despite her blindness, was sung 
several times and in various places in 
the Yuletide season. 

OK * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Recent local musi- 
cal programs of interest have been a 
concert given by the Worcester Male 
Chorus in Mechanics’ Hall, of special 
interest to the Swedish musicians of the 
city; a program by the Swedish Bell 
Ringers, and a concert by the orchestra 
and musical clubs of Holy Cross College, 
led by J. Edward Bouvier. 


* * * 


CORSICANA, TEX.—The Nevin Club of 
Corsicana, Louise Pace, president, has 
just entered upon its twenty-fifth year 
as leader in the musical activities of 
the city. It has adopted the new course 
of study sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and has chosen 
MUSICAL AMERICA as a text-book in 
music appreciation and current topics. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The third program 
of the Musical Art Society, given recent- 
ly at Sherman Clay Hall, under the 
leadership of Ferdinand Sorensen, was 
devoted to the subject of “Woodwinds 
in the Modern Orchestra.” Those taking 
part were: E. F. James, Joseph Slate, 
Bert Miller, George E. Hine, and accom- 
paniments were played by the Herbst 
String Quartet. 

+ ss 

CONNERSVILLE, IND.—A. A Glockzin, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
recently presented Frances Foster and 
Lucile Booher, two of his piano pupils, 
in recital—Rowena_ Rosendale-Fruth, 
piano teacher, also presented her pupils 
in a recital recently.—Alexander Scoo- 
gaard, violinist, and Mrs. Scoogaard, 
pianist, were heard in recital by an 
enthusiastic audience. 

* * * 

SEATTLE.—Margaret Olson gave a 
very enjoyable reading of “Enoch 
Arden” with Richard Strauss’ piano ac- 
companiment beautifully played by 
Euphemie Campbell, at the Plymouth 
Congregational Church recently.—Eliza- 
beth Perry, contralto, and Arville Bel- 
stad, pianist and accompanist, gave a 
joint recital at the Women’s University 
Club, delighting a large audience. 


* * * 


SALT LAKE CiTy.—Jessie Seasons, a 
piano pupil of Frank W. Asper, was 
presented by the L. D. S. School of Music 
in a graduation recital at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club recently, when she dis- 
closed both technical skill and _ inter- 
pretative ability in pieces by Beethoven, 
Moszkowski, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn and Debussy. Howard M. 
Frazee, tenor, assisted in ‘the program. 


WASHINGTON.—Helen Gerrer, violin- 
ist; Katherine Riggs, harpist; Paul 
Whitney Fishbaugh, organist; Albert 
Parr, tenor; Marguerite Allen Ross, 
chorus leader, provided an unusually 
beautiful musical program accompany- 
ing a presentation of the “Word and 
the Way,” a Bible pageant arranged by 
Bess Davis Schriener, at the Central 
High School Auditorium recently. 


* * * 


KansAs City, Mo.—Arnold Volpe, 
violinist, and Pearl Roemer, pianist, as- 
sisted by Gladys Brittain, soprano, were 
presented by the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory of Music in the first of a series of 
sonata recitals. Beethoven’s D Major 
Sonata and Rubinstein’s Sonata in G 
were beautifully played, and Mrs. Brit- 
tain sang songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Mr. Volpe. A large audience was enthu- 
siastic in applause. 

* * * 

PorRTLAND, ME.—The Rossini Club Or- 
chestra, led by Mrs. Foster L. Haviland, 
made its first appearance at the Club’s 
first Thursday morning concert of the 


new year. Its program included works 
by Dubois, Tchaikovsky, Liszt and 
Dickinson. Mrs. Matthew Keenan, Mrs. 


Inez Turner, and Mrs. Stanwood Fisher, 
vocalists, and Florence Coffey, Helen L. 
Bradbury and Leah Peterson, pianists, 
also took part in the program. 

* *K ok 


WICHITA, KAN.—A recent meeting of 
the Wichita Musical Club was devoted 
to the study of various epochs of musical 
development. Leaders for the afternoon 
were Mrs. Arthur Rumball and Maud 
Rowlee. The subjects discussed were: 
“Primitive Music,” “Medieval Music,” 
“Polyphonic Period,” “Classic Period,” 


cai 

“Romantic Period,” “Music of the | jin.., 

teenth Century,” “Music Today ap; 

Modernism,” and “Three Hundred «2, 

of Music in America.” ] 
* * * 


CANTON, OHIO.—The combined o¢\,, 
clubs of McKinley High School, 14, 
the leadership of Leslie D. Hanse: ;, 
new supervisor of music, recently «ay, 
three highly successful performan: , ,; 
an operetta, “Captain Crossbones. ’ },. 
fore large and delighted audience. }p), 
two performances had been pi). ing; 
originally but the demand for  ¢q;, 
necessitated a third, and the series } tte 
the sum of $1,400 for the schol: s} 
fund of the senior class of the sch: 9}, 

* * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Robert Du: vig, 
a young lyric tenor formerly re: dep; 
here, gave a most enjoyable song r cita| 
before the Music Club recently an: wa; 
warmly welcomed by a host of friends, 
His voice has remarkable sweetnes. anj 
a rare sympathetic quality.—Mary | an. 
ley, contralto, an advanced pupil of &. 
Mary-of-the-Wood, gave a taxing re;j. 
tal program at the Cecilian Auditoriuy 
and so delighted her large audience tha 
she was compelled to add five encores, 
Margaret Kintz Dunean was her acco; 
panist. ‘: @-s 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club recently gave the first of 
a series of Junior Musicales in the 
Gunter Hotel ballroom, with Lida Gros} 
as chairman. The program was give, 
by Alfred Summer, piano pupil of Mrs, 
Eugene Staffel; a violin quartet fron 
Our Lady of the Lake College compris. 
ing Mary Louise Walliser, Mary Lydia 
Ables, Louise Dryden, and Antonia 
Gonzales, with Dorothy Bell Newton, 
accompanist; Betty Mae Duggan, pian 
pupil of Clara Duggan Madison; Mary 
Margaret Brown, harpist, pupil of Mrs, 
Maudetta Martin Joseph; Mary Louise 
Walliser, violin pupil at Our Lady of 
the Lake College; Dorothy Bell Newton, 


accompanist; Dorothy Richter, voice 
pupil of Mrs. L. L. Marks, Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith, accompanist; Eunice Le 


Hickerson, piano pupil of Walter Dun. 


ham; William Paglin, violin pupil of 
Julien Paul Blitz; Mrs. Blitz, accon:- 
panist. 
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MUSICIANS’ 


DIRECTORY 





Solon Alberti 
Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Studio: 9 W. 76th St., New York 

Phone: Wadsworth 1989 


Julia Allen 
ponent of 


Ex 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
675 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Margaret Anderton THE PIANIST 
Concerts—Lectures—Teaching By Appointment 
Studio: 832 Carnegie Hall 
Phone: The Musician, Murray Hill 10467 
All _Grades—Assistant Teachers 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singin 
57 West 75th Street, New i 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 
May Laird Brown LYRIO DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 


























Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
English 
{ West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue, New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 

Formerly Met. Op. Oo., Covent Garden, London, Bite. 

Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 

New York College of Music. 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 

















Consulting 


M. E. DeWitt Specialist 


STANDARD ENGLISH on a phonetic basis. 
In Speech and Song, overcome your Local 
Foreign, Provincia] Dialects. 

514 W. 114th Street. Cathedral 7667. 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
ponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 2632 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Tenor 

Formerly Metropolitan 
251 West 8ist St., New Yor 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. RS Harrison-Ir vin e 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accom paniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
9 W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 
Arthur J. 


Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
repens Opera House—Studio 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, 
Morini, George Hamlin and George Meader. 
Studios: 310 West 80th St., 306 East 15th St. 
Lexington 5477 














era Compan 
Endicott 4897 





























Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West $7th Street 
New York City 





Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, chestra and Solo pla held weekly 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 1838 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprane 
Voice Oulture Repertotre ; 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Helen Moss 
Exponent of La Forge-Berumen Studios 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Students Accepted 
Studio: 14 West 68th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 8993 


Raymond Nold 


Conductor—Coach—Accompanist 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Orescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin ™7™i~=;Colcratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 



































Studio: 





Carl M. Roeder ; 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory ‘ 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 3 
Francis Rogers L 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Sing 
Studio, 144 Hast 62d St., New York : 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING ; 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
205 West 57th St. 
Residence Phone 
Tremont 39!2 








Phone 
Circle 5420 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


John E. Stevens 
BASSO PROFUNDO 
Concert—Oratorio 
605 West 112 St., N. Y. City 
William Stickles 
Teacher of Singin 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 all 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHES 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 

Tel. Endicott 1965 __e 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
FitzRoy 3701! 


Frank Woelber VIOLINIST 


Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Meth 
Studio: +840 Quincy St., Brooklyx ’ 
Bushwick 1696 _e 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 — 
° Ba ite 
Nikola Zan me yt a) 
Exponent of the Lamperti metho 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 _ 
Zerfh 


Teacher ef Singing 


Vatee Preadnetion without Interfe one 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW Y R 
one—En 
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Carmen Reuben Mezse Soprano 
Singer and Teacher of Singin 
Available for Concerts and Recita 

Studie: 140 East 37th St Vanderbilt 0416 





Ph dicett 2779 
Josiah Zuo Mirectgr Zuro 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh we 
New York City Phone Circ * ? 
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\SALS AS SOLOIST 
ROUSES CLEVELAND 


list Plays Superbly with 
‘koloff Forces—Flonzaley 


Quartet Gives Concert 
By Florence M. Barhyte 

(LEVELAND, Jan. 12.—Appearing as 
so\.ist with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
its eighth symphony program of the sea- 
sor, in Masonic Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 10, Pablo Casals was enthusi- 
astically greeted by an audience that 
crowded the hall and received a remark- 
able ovation for his superb performance 
of Dvorak’s Violoncello Concerto, for 
which Nikolai Sokoloff and his men pro- 
vided a sympathetic and beautiful ac- 
companiment. Mr. Sokoloff also was 
roundly applauded for excellent inter- 
pretations of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Iberia” Suite and 
Tchaikovsky’s Slavic March. 


The third concert in the series of the 
Chamber Music Society was given by the 
Flonzaley Quartet before an audience 
that completely filled the ballroom of 
The ex- 
ceedingly interesting program included 
“Music for Four Strings” by Charles 


t 





s Martin Loeffler, a Haydn quartet and 


two movements from a quartet by Tanei- 
eff. These concerts are under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. 

A well chosen program was presented 
by the Fortnightly Musical Club in the 
ballroom of Hotel Statler on Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 8. Artist members of 
the club appearing were Clarice Balas 
and Mrs. Charles H. Prescott, pianists; 
Mrs. Whiting Williams and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Demuth Williams, violinists, and 
Mrs. Virginia Choate Pinner, soprano, 





PHILIP 


SEVASTA 


Eminent Harpist and 
Teacher 





Now Booking Season 1924-25 





Studios 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 














JEANNE 


DE MARE 


Interpretative Piano Talks 


Chicago Series 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, Jan. 7 
Mrs. Edward J. Blair, Jan. 10 
Mrs. Ogden McClurg, Jan. 14 


St. Louis Recital, Jan. 15 


Assisting Artists 
Barbara Maurel, John Barclay, Frederic 
Bristol 


Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th St., New York 



























Folk Songs 


in Period Costumes 
Management: 
Frederic Shipman 
Hotel Portland 
Portland, Ore. 


LESLEY MACK 


English Tenor 


CONCERT 
ORATORIO OPERA 


Apply Secretary 
417 Grand Ave. 
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Brooklyn 





of Akron, Ohio. Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread is concert manager. 

Keen interest and enthusiasm is being 
manifested in the new choral section of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club. One hun- 
dred and eight members of the club have 
joined this women’s chorus under the 
inspiring leadership of Mrs. Zoe Long 
Fouts. 

Roger Huntington Sessions of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music devoted the 
fourth of his series of twelve talks on 
works played by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra to a consideration of Debussy’s 
“Iberia” on Jan. 8. These interpretative 
talks, with musical illustrations, precede 
the performance of the works by the or- 
chestra and are given in response to the 
many requests which followed Mr. Ses- 
ag Wagnerian series of lectures last 
all. 


DETROIT ACCLAIMS 
HEIFETZ IN RECITAL 


Gabrilowitsch Charms in His 
Annual Piano Conecert— 
Local Artists Heard 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT Jan. 12.—On the evening of 
Jan. 8, Arcadia Auditorium held the 
record audience of the season when 
Jascha Heifetz gave a memorable reci- 
tal. The overflow audience occupied 
most of the stage and the volume and 
vigor of applause was in accordance 
with the size of the gathering. Mr. 
Heifetz and his accompanist, Isidor 
Achron, began the program with Grieg’s 
Sonata in G Minor. Mr. Heifetz then 
played the Bach Chaconne, for violin 
alone; which was applauded so furiously 
that he was obliged to add an encore 
written in similar style. A _ miscel- 
laneous group followed and then a bril- 
liant show piece by Wieniawski, all per- 
formed with the magnificent artistry of 
which Heifetz is master. At the end 
the audience began a successful cam- 
paign for another program and Mr. 
Heifetz graciously added an alluring 
group of favorites. 

Enthusiasts who braved the cold of 
Sunday afternoon Jan. 6, were rewarded 
by a highly diverting program given by 
the Detroit Symphony and Cordelia 
Lee violinist. The high point of inter- 
est was the “Caucasian Sketches” of 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff in which A. Rey and 
Samuel Lifschey won individual suc- 
cesses playing the English horn and 
viola solos, respectively. Three Wag- 
nerian overtures—those to ‘“Meister- 
singer,” “Tristan und _ Isolde” and 
“Lohengrin’—were presented in Mr. 
Kolar’s usual dynamic style. Miss Lee 
played the D Minor Concerto of Vieux- 
temps and the Overture to “The 
Bartered Bride” completed the program. 

Pianistic art in its highest form was 
exemplified at Orchestra Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 7, when Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch gave his annual Detroit recital. 
In Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue he rose to rarely attained heights. 
Then, the F Minor Sonata of Beethoven 
loomed forth majestically and claimed 
first honors, and so on, throughout the 
program. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Chopin 
was dramatic, introspective, dainty, 
thrilling—running the complete gamut 
of musical coloring. Two Brahms com- 
positions, a Glazounoff Gavotte and 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey” completed 
the printed program, but the insistent 
applause won five or six encores of gem- 
like beauty. 

On Tuesday evening, Jan. 8, the Alma 
Glock Concert Direction presented 
Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, and Dan 
Sofer, pianist, in a joint recital, assisted 
by Lois Johnston, soprano. Mr. Gara- 
gusi, a member of the Detroit Symphony, 
proved himself a serious musician with 
an innate sense of discrimination. He 
and Mr. Sofer played a suite by York- 
Bowen, doing excellent ensemble work. 
Mr. Garagusi also contributed a group 
of solos, which included his own “Two 
Rhapsodial Chimeras,” awarded a prize 
in the Tuesday Musicale contest of last 
year. These were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Mr. Sofer played a_ varied 
group, including works by Chopin, 
Stojowski, Liszt and Whithorne. Lois 
Johnston gave a group of diversified 
songs with her accustomed charm and 
her audience eagerly clamored for re- 
petitions. Elizabeth Ruhlman was at 
the piano for Miss Johnston and Charles 
Frederic Morse for Mr. Garagusi. 


MILWAUKEE SUBURB 
HEARS STOCK’S MEN 


Chicago Symphony Plays in 
Shorewood Public School 
—Heifetz Gives Recital 


By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 12.— Frederick 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony gave 
a varied and interesting program at the 
Pabst Theater, under the management 
of Margaret Rice, on Monday evening, 
Jan. 7. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony was played for the first time 


this season. Other compositions includ- 
ed Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fantasque,” 
Vaughan Williams’ “Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis” and Ravel’s 
colorful forest picture entitled “Waltz, 
a Choregraphic Poem.” The program 
closed with an arrangement of themes 
from Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 

Most of the 1000 seats were filled 
when the Chicago orchestra gave an 
afternoon concert on the same day at 
the Shorewood Public School, the first 
of a series of three concerts for school 
children of this Milwaukee suburb. The 
principal of the school, F. L. Cummings, 
wants the best music brought into the 
public schools for all grades from 
kindergarten to high school. The pupils 
had studied the orchestra’s numbers, 
largely through the phonograph, to be 
ready for the concert and Mr. Stock’s 
helpful explanations. The school has a 
large number of children studying 
orchestral instruments and these pupils 
are also banded together in orchestras. 

Jascha Heifetz, master violinist, ‘re- 
appeared in recital at the Pabst Theater 
on Jan. 4, under the local management 
of Marion Andrews, and stirred a very 
large audience to great demonstrations 
of enthusiasm by his display of virtu- 
osity. His program included Grieg’s 
Sonata in C Minor, Bach’s Chaconne, 
and pieces by Rameau, Chopin, Popper- 
Auer, Sibelius, and Wieniawski. Isidor 
Achron was an able accompanist. 

About 1500 persons attended the sec- 
ond concert here this year of the Sis- 
tine Chapel Choir at the Auditorium on 
Jan. 8. Some magnificent effects were 
obtained by Mons. Rella, with his men 
and boys, in music by Vittoria, Perosi, 
Palestrina, Anerio and other Italian 
writers. 





Nine Thousand Hear Free Orchestral 
Concert 


The free orchestral concert, led by 
David Mannes at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art on the evening of Jan. 12, 
was heard by an audience estimated at 
9000 persons. The program included the 
Brahms-Haydn Variations, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Italian Caprice,” Rubinstein’s 
“Music of the Spheres” and excerpts 
from “Der Freischiitz,”’ “Samson et 
Dalila” and “Tannhdauser.”’ 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Engagements 


Recent engagements of Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist, included a concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Dec. 3; a 
recital at Bridgeport, Conn., on Dec. 11; 
a recital with John Cushing, pianist, for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on 
Dec. 21; a concert at Briarcliff, N. Y., 
on Dec. 23, and a recital in Jersey City 
on Dec. 31. 


Will Broadcast Chamber Music Pro- 
grams 

The series of chamber music concerts 

which will be given at Hunter College 

through the generosity of Adolph Lewi- 


sohn, beginning Feb. 7, and continuing 
on every Thursday evening until the 
close of the scholastic year in June, will 
be broadcast through the WEAF Radio 
station. Mr. Lewisohn and Mrs. Max- 
well Hall Elliott will make short ad- 
dresses on the opening night. Among 
the organizations which will give pro- 
grams are the Letz Quartet, the New 
York Trio, the Kaltenborn Quartet, the 
Trio Classique and the Thrane Trio. 





Harry Kaufman in Sonata Recital 


Harry Kaufman, pianist, recently ap- 
peared with Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
in a concert at the Bohemians, playing 
the Stojowski Sonata for violin and 
piano before an audience that included 
Prof. Leopold Auer, Ernest Bloch, Sigis- 


mund Stojowski, Franz Kneisel and 
other noted musicians. Mr. Kaufman 


recently joined the Ropartz Trio in a 
presentation of Vaughn Williams’ “Lon- 
don” Symphony, and he will accompany 
Fredric Fradkin, violinist, in a recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 19. 


Lucilla de Vescovi to Sing Modern Songs 


Lucilla de Vescovi, soprano, who has 
aroused interest in her programs no less 
than in her singing, will be heard again 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 22. Her program will be devoted 
to songs in Italian, French and Spanish 
and contains several numbers that have 
not been sung before. These include 
“Una giovane” by Rossi; two songs by 
Pizzetti; “La madre” by Malipiero; and 
songs by Pieraccini and Sadero. Kurt 
Schindler will be.at the piano. 


Alton Jones Plays with Orchestra 


The American Orchestral Society, Inc., 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the People’s 
Institute at Cooper Union on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 8. The program, which was 
heard by a large audience, included 
Haydn’s Symphony, No. 13; the Prelude 
to Wagner’s “Meistersinger” and Liszt’s 
Piano Concerto in E Flat, which was 
played by Alton Jones. Mr. Jones 
achieved a genuine success in the work, 
displaying a brilliant technique and a 
broad and virile style. He was much 


applauded and was given many recalls. 
The program was broadcast by the Radio 
Corporation of America, Station WJZ. 
rT 
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YVONNE 9“ 


D’ARLE 


Prima Donna Soprano 
with Bracale Opera Co. on tour 
Central America until June, 
1924. 

Address 





c/o Metropolitan Opera Co. 


New York City 
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518 West 111th St., New York 


Cathedral 7541 





JEAN SKROBISCH 


Concert Tenor and Teacher of Singing 


Formerly Leading Dramatic Tenor at 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN 


Second Term Opens February 1, 1924 
| 206 Jefferson Ave, Brooklyn. 


Decatur 1599 
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‘When the ai Takes a Leaf “ah 
the Diagnosis Book of the Physician 


TU UU HURT 1 


HE disadvantages of voice teaching 

by an ironclad “method,” as compared 
with a flexible procedure based upon 
analysis of individual cases, were re- 
cently discussed by Wilfried Klamroth, 
well-known New York vocal teacher. 
Mr. Klamroth believes that voices should 
be diagnosed with something of the care 
exercised by the physician. Well-con- 
sidered and patient training is an abso- 
lute essential, he says, for the develop- 
ment of the organ of song to its finest 
condition. 

“My plan of teaching may be largely 
influenced by what I learned from my 
masters in Italy and France,” he said 
recently. “But I apply no fixed method 
beyond certain fundamentals of tone 
production which are absolutely essen- 
tial. After a teaching experience of 
more than twenty years, during which I 
have heard many hundreds of voices, | 
am more convinced than ever that no 
fixed method may be applied to all sing- 
ers, but that each voice must be diag- 
nosed and its treatment determined by 
the examination. I feel that a knowl- 
edge of the violin has made my ear more 
accurate in determining imperfections in 
a voice. 

“The average student is too impatient 
to appear in public. The singer who is 
also musically intelligent—particularly 
one who has made a study of the piano 
or violin—is resigned to the necessity of 


hard, patient work. But by far the 
larger number of aspirants have little 
else than the natural endowment of a 


promising voice, and these find it hard to 
realize that success can only be attained 
by long, conscientious study and prac- 
tice. Many a career has been wrecked 
by a premature appearance.’ 


Importance of Illustration 


In developing the voice, the first step 
is to instruct the student how to practise. 
For this purpose actual illustration is 
the best procedure, and Mr. Klamroth 
here utilizes his baritone voice of con- 
siderable range and musical quality most 
effectively. 

“TI begin,” says the teacher, “by show- 
ing how to practise, which I consider 
very important. For this I have devised 
a set of simple, logical rules and exer- 
cises. These are outlined, written down 
and carefully explained. Naturally, 
some students require a modification of 
these exercises to meet their individual 
needs. Practice should be regular until 
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right habits are formed, constant repeti- 
tion of exercises done in the same way, 
each time marking an improvement. 

“After the voice is under sufficient 
control, attention is given to interpreta- 
tion. Here is where one may record a 
demarcation between the future great 
artist and the mechanical singer. A 
fine voice without the instincts of an art- 
ist is a wasted talent. On the other 
hand, a singer with artistic tendency is 
often wrecked on the rocks of laziness, 
conceit and over-indulgence. The happy 
combination of voice, ability and tireless 
study produces the rare artist. 

“When a singer is able to forget the 
mechanism of his voice through system- 
atic control, he is able to turn his en- 
tire attention to subtle shadings, color 
gradation and nuance, which determine 
an artistic interpretation of a song. In- 
telligence is a necessary factor. The 
future artist must think—think intelli- 
gently—and be ever alert for faults in 
his delivery of a song.” 

Mr. Klamroth believes that a student 
may register progress by a mode of self- 
questioning while at practice. One 
should test oneself for muscular inter- 
ference, a stiff jaw and other details. An 
evidence of the success of Mr. Klam- 
roth’s teaching is the large number of 
his pupils who have appeared in con- 
certs. C. D. 








Cosmopolitan Club Gives Concert 


The Cosmopolitan Choral Club, Harry 
Gilbert, conductor, gave the first concere 
of its second season at the Hotel Plaza 
on the evening of Jan. 7. The assisting 
artists were Florence Mulford, con- 
tralto; Willem Durieux, ’cellist, and Wil- 
liam Reddick, organist. The chorus sang 
with fine tone and style and much spirit 
when the occasion demanded, and there 
was at all times a sensitive regard for 
nuance. The feature of the program 
was Mr. Gilbert’s cantata, “A Vision of 
Music,” the text by Frederick William 
Faber. The work is written for con- 
tralto, ’cello, chorus, piano and organ 
and was given a splendid presentation. 
Mme. Mulford’s work was especially 
praiseworthy and she was heartily ap- 
plauded. She was also heard in a group 
of songs. Equally interesting was the 
playing of Mr. Durieux, who added an 
encore to a group of three numbers. He 
was accompanied at the piano by Marion 
Carley, and Gladys Shailer was the ac- 
companist for the club. The program 
was heard by an audience that complete- 
ly filled the ballroom. G. FF. B. 


Katherine Bacon to Play Again 


Katherine 
her 
in 
99 


het hte 


the 
include 
Chopin's 
Children’s 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” 


Bacon, pianist, will give 
second and last New York recital 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 
Her program will be devoted to 
works of four composers and wil! 
Brahms’ Sonata in F Minor, 
Twenty-four Preludes, “The 
Corner” by Debussy, and 
Valse. 


Witherspoon Pupils to Make Debuts 


Three pupils from the Witherspoon 
studios will make their débuts in Aeolian 
Hall this season. Anna Graham Harris, 
contralto, will give a recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 26; Walter Leary, bari- 
tone, on the afternoon of March 4, and 
Jeraldine Calla, soprano, on the evening 
of March 7. Other pupils of the studios 
are having active seasons. Mary Craig, 
soprano, has been engaged to sing in 
“The Messiah” at Newburgh, Jan, 20. 
She has also been re-engaged for he: 
third consecutive season in the Summer 
School of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., and will be heard in a series 
of concerts throughout the South in 
the near future. Another artist-pupil, 
Knight MacGregor, baritone, has just 
returned from a tour in the South, where 
he had unusual success. He has been 
engaged for another series of concerts 
in Jacksonville, Miami and Palm Beach 
next month. 


Mrs. Maley Presents Artists in Musicale 

The popularity of Florence Turner- 
Maley’s musicales is evinced by the large 
number of who attended her 
reception and musicale on the afternoon 
of Jan. 5. Despite the inclement weather, 
her studio at the Osborne was crowded 
and many had to stand throughout the 
afternoon. The fine program was pre- 
sented by such artists as Franklin Riker, 
tenor, who sang Mrs. Maley’s “Fields 
of Ballyclare,” and “I’ll Follow You,” 
and four other songs; Miss Van der 


persons 


Roset, a very talented piano pupil of 
Oliver Denton, who played numbers by 
Chopin, Liadoff and Rachmaninoff ; 
Vernon Archibald, baritone, who pre- 
sented Mrs. Maley’s “In a Garden Wild” 
and a song in manuscript dedicated to 
him, “The Star Sang in God’s Garden”; 
Grace Hornby, who was heard in several 
character songs, and Isabelle McCord, a 


promising pupil of Mrs. Maley, who 
sang two songs. All the artists received 
hearty applause. Gu. F. B. 





JOHN T. ADAMS BECOMES 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU HEAD 


Succeeds Father Automatically, It is An- 
nounced, and Says He Will Con- 
tinue His Policy 

John T. Adams has assumed office as 
president of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, in succession to his father, the late 
A. F. Adams, who died on Jan. 6. 

It was stated at the New York head- 
quarters of the Bureau this week that 
the articles of incorporation provide that 
in the event of the death of the presi- 
dent, the vice-president shall auto- 
matically succeed him, and this course, 
it was announced, has been followed. 
L. R. Ellison of Portland, Ore., who has 
filled the office of second vice-president, 
now becomes first vice-president, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Adams. Richard Copley, 
so long associated with the late Mr. 
Adams at headquarters in the direction 
of the affairs of the Bureau, is assistant- 


secretary and treasurer, and P. M. Neil- 
son of Pittsburgh is secretary. 

Rumors have been current that a 
move would be made for the choice of a 
new president other than Mr. Adams, 
but these rumors were denied at the 


offices of the Bureau. 

Mr. Adams, in reply to a question on 
the subject, said that this story had no 
foundation in fact. “The organization 
is so complete,” he said, “that the busi- 
ness goes on without any interruption 
whatever. All the departments are sys- 
tematized, and are working smoothly, 
and the articles provide that the office 
of president is filled by the vice-presi- 
dent.” 

He explained that the term of office of 
the president was two years, and his 
term, he said, had about eighteen months 
to run. Asked whether there would be 
any change in the policy pursued by his 
father in the direction of the Bureau, 
he said there would not. “I will try to 
carry on the policy he so admirably laid 
down, and to follow in his footsteps,” he 
replied. 


Lund Gives Lecture on Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” 


Charlotte Lund gave an opera-recital 
on Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon 
of Jan. 10. Her remarkable versatility 
as an educational entertainer was again 
in evidence and she was heartily ap- 
plauded. She not only made her hearers 
acquainted with the story and the chief 
parts of the musical score, but sang sev- 
eral of the principal arias, revealing a 
well-schooled voice and an intimate un- 
derstanding of style. Mme. Lund again 
had the able assistance of N. Val Peavey, 
pianist and baritone, N. T. 


Mme. 


Dushkin to Play Four New Works 

Samuel Dushkin, violinist, in- 
cluded in his initial recital program in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
20, four compositions which will have 
their first hearing in America. They 
are Lili Boulanger’s Nocturne, “Chant 
of the Yemenite Jews” by Paul Kirman 


has 


and also his “Palestinian Song,” and 
Blair Fairchild’s “Russian Dance.” 
Marie Miller Returns from Tour 


Marie Miller, harpist, returned recent- 
ly from a series of engagements in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and has resumed her 
teaching activities at the Ansonia Hotel, 
where she was heard recently in the 
third of a series of studio musicales. 
She was one of the artists who inter- 
preted the Salzedo “Preamble et Jeux” 
at the Vanderbilt Theater on the. eve- 
ning of Jan. 13, and has been engaged 
for a recital appearance in San Antonio, 
Tex., on March 4. 
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JUDSON ANNOUNCES LIST 
OF ARTISTS FOR 1924 25 


Management Makes Explicit That | |, 
Not Affiliated with Any Other 
Concern or Group 


Concert Management Arthur Jui oy 
has announced that its preliminary 
of artists for the season of 1924-192 
now ready. In making this annou 
ment the management adds that it a5 
no affiliation whatsoever with any 0! her 
management or group of booking age \: 
and that the original members of :h¢ 
partnership, Mrs. H. E. Yarnall 
Arthur Judson, are the only per 
holding any interests in the firm. |) js 
also announced that Concert Manze. 
ment Arthur Judson has the exclu: ive 
booking rights for Mme. Sigrid Onevin, 
by special arrangement with the Inter. 
national Concert Direction, Inc. 

The list of artists includes Claire ]) 
who will make her fourth consecutive 
tour of the United States and Canada: 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Ruth Rodgers, sopra: 
who has been heard this season with th 
New York Symphony, Detroit Symph 
and other orchestras. In addition 
Mme. Onegin, who makes her third ¢o) 
secutive tour of this country next 
son, Helena Marsh and Elizabeth Bon: 
are listed among the contraltos. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, who has been 
heard with the Detroit and Philadelphia 
orchestras this year; John Barclay 
Edmund Burke of the Metropolitan, 
and Fraser Gange, a new Scotch bari- 
tone, comprise the list of male vocalists 

Alfred Cortot is to return for anothe: 
tour in the fall. Other pianists unde: 
this management include Olga Samarofi 
Ernest Schelling, Bachaus, Ashley Pe: 
tis and Gitta Gradova. Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichordist and pianist, wil 
return for her second American season. 
Carl Flesch and Max Rosen, both of 
whom returned from Europe this sea 
son after absences of several years, wil 
make tours next year under this direc- 
tion. 

Virginie Mauret and her ballet 
pany will be a new feature to be pre- 
sented by Concert Management Arthur 
Judson. Miss Mauret will offer a novel 
entertainment in conjunction with th: 
Trio Choreographique. Among the i 
strumental ensembles will be the 1 
cently formed Philharmonic String 
Quartet, the Rich Quartet, the Rich- 
Kindler-Hammann Trio and the Phila 
delphia Festival Orchestra. Concert 
Management Arthur Judson will als 


com- 


direct the tour of the Stuart Walke: 
plays. 
Announcement of the engagement 


other artists will be made at a later dati 


Stephens Pupil Gives Program 
Amy Ward Durfee contralto, a pu; 
of Percy Rector Stephens, gave a recit 
in the Stephens studio on the evening 
Jan. 7. Her program included G 
dano’s “Caro mio ben,’ Pastoral 
Veracini, Strauss’ “Zueignung,” Brah 
“Von ewiger Liebe” and “Meine Lie? 
ist grin,” an aria from Massene! 
“Hérodiade,” “Chanson Triste” by |) 
pare, “Le Miroir” by Ferrari, Hage 
man’s “Do Not Go, My Love,” “I 
Went a-Riding”’ by Bridge and s 
by Vivaldi, Weingartner, Faure, Ba 
let, Watts and Osgood. Miss Durfe 
a singer of pleasing personality and 
a voice of good quality throughout 
extended range. Her voice is not lars 
but she uses it intelligently and 
sings with musicianly understand 
She was especially good in the aria 
received much applause from an a 
ence of about 100 persons. A spi 
word of praise is due Harold Os! 


Smith for his splendid accompanim: 
H. | 


, 


St. Cecilia Club Announces Concer 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Ha 
conductor, will give its first conce} 
the season in the regular series for n 
bers at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
ning of Jan. 22. The society numbers 
women singers and will present a 
gram of works by Bruno Hahn, 
Deis, Frank Bridge, Hollman and ot! 
The assisting artist will be Gutia Ca 
cellist. 
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SHAVITCH HAILED AS 
ROCHESTER LEADER 


Conducts the Philharmonic in 
Familiar Works—Albert 


Coates Arrives 
By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 12.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Vladimir Shavitch 
eo ducting, was heard at the Eastman 


T)eater on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 
9 in a program of familiar music in- 
eliding Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
wich received a fine performance, Mr. 
Shavitch being enthusiastically recalled 
atter it. Sandor Vas, pianist, was the 
soloist, playing César Franck’s Sym- 
yhonie Variations with much charm of 
delicacy and clarity. Other orchestral 
numbers on the program were Sibelius’ 
“Pjinlandia,” the Prelude to Act III 


of “Tristan and _ Isolde,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espagnole” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture. The 


audience was very generous in applause. 

Albert Coates, the English conductor 
who is to give a series of concerts with 
the Rochester Philharmonia Orchestra, 
arrived on Thursday, Jan. 10, accom- 
panied by his wife and secretary, and 
at once started rehearsing in prepa- 
ration for his concert next Wednesday 
evening. 

On Wednesday evening, Jan. 9, the 
Eastman Theater was packed to the 
doors for one of the series concerts, 


presenting Marguerite D’Alvarez, con- . 


tralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and the 
Dunean Dancers. The accompanists, all 
of whom were admirable, were Harry 
Gilbert for Mme. D’Alvarez, Lional 
Barber for Mr. Crooks, and Max Rabi- 
nowiteh for the Duncan Dancers. 





Rubinstein Club Celebrates Presidents’ 
Day with Choral Program 


The Rubinstein Club Choral Society, 
William R. Chapman, director, was 
heard in a program at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the afternoon of Jan. 8, in 
celebration of Presidents’ Day. The 
chorus sang with generally good tone, 
especially in the alto section, and Mr. 
Chapman obtained some splendid effects 
in shading and nuance in numbers by 
Debussy, Spross, Gaul, Otto Wick, 
Shelley, Florence Golson, Sullivan and 
a work of his own composition. The 


| assisting artists were Armand Tokatyan, 


tenor of the Metropolitan, and Devora 
Nadworney, contralto. Mr. Tokatyan 


| electrified the audience with his singing 
| of an aria from “Tosca,” songs by Curci 
and del Riego and several encores. 


His 
voice is one of great beauty and is finely 
used. Miss Nadworney, in admirable 
voice, sang an aria from “Favorita” and 
was heard in the duet from the second 


act of “Carmen” with Mr. Tokatyan. 
Wilfred Pelletier accompanied both 
artists. The audience was large and in- 


cluded some 150 presidents of prominent 
women’s clubs in the city. H. C 


Capodiferro Soloist at Capitol 


Petro Capodiferro, first trumpeter of 
the Capitol Orchestra, was one of the 
principal soloists at the Capitol this 
week. Mr. Capodiferro was for one 
season first trumpeter of the New York 
Symphony, for two seasons under Cam- 
panini at the Manhattan-Opera House, 
several seasons with the Chicago Opera 
Company, and for ten consecutive sea- 

ns at the Metropolitan. His chief 
was “For All Eternity” by 
\ngelo Mascheroni. The dance number 
is “Dance of the Hours” from “Gio- 

da,” led by Mlle. Gambarelli. 


Mrs. Kahn Honors Marya Freund 


Mrs. Otto H. Kahn gave an informal 
eption and_tea for Marya Freund, 
Polish soprano, on the afternoon of Jan. 
/. Mme. Freund is in her first season 
America and was heard recently in a 
neert under the auspices of the 
“ranco-American Musical Society in 
olian Hall. 


idents of Master School Give Program 


Cen students of the Master School of 
isi¢ in Brooklyn gave a concert of 
ristmas music at the school on the 
ning of Jan. 4, and repeated the 
gram the next evening before an 
reciative audience at the Woman’s 
iversity Club in New York. The pro- 
- 4m included numbers by Gevaert, 
‘vanck, Saint-Saéns, Cornelius, Gaul 


and Praetorius and a group of carols, 
and was given by Mary Aitken, Carolyn 
Donnelly, Sara Henken, Harriet Simp- 
son, Isabel Wright, Gertrude Werner, 
William Prevos, Walter Preston, Ber- 
nard Tripp and August Werner. Me- 
lanie Guttman-Rice, vocal director, and 
Ward Lewis, coach and accompanist, 
were in charge of the program. 





Fortune Gallo to Share with Selwyns in 
Management of Duse 


Eleanora Duse, noted Italian actress, 
will be under the management of For- 
tune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and the Selwyns in her 
forthcoming American appearances, fol- 
lowing that in Chicago on Jan. 10. The 
tragedienne was brought to the United 
States under the management of Morris 
Gest for her first appearances here in 
two decades. Her tour will be extended 
to include the Pacific Coast. It is stated 
that Mr. Gest’s management of “The 
Miracle” will require him to devote all 
his attention to this Max Reinhardt 
production in New York. 





Oratorio Society to Continue Celebration 


The Oratorio Society of New York 
will give several more concerts this sea- 
son in continuation of its jubilee cele- 
bration. The first will be in conjunction 
with the New York Symphony in a pair 
of performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Jan. 31 and the night of Feb. 
1. The organization has been rehearsing 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” for four 
months and will give it for the first time 
in fourteen years on the evening of April 
9. The two performances of “The Mes- 
siah” last month were attended by the 
largest audiences in the history of the 
Society. More than 7000 persons heard 
the two concerts, which were directed by 
Frank and Walter Damrosch, sons of the 
founder, and Albert Stoessel, conductor. 


Mr. and Mme. Cahier Give Musicale 

Mr. and Mme. Charles Cahier gave a 
brilliant reception and musicale at the 
New York Automobile Club on the after- 
noon of Jan. 10. The program consisted 
of two Brahms Quartet Cycles of four 
numbers each, which were beautifully 
sung by a quartet composed of Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan; Mme. Cahier, contralto; Paul 
Draper, tenor, and Paul Bender, bass, of 
the Metropolitan. Witn Frank Bibb at 
the piano, these seldom-heard numbers 
were given with fine finish and style and 
were greeted with much enthusiasm. 
The musicale was attended by some 400 
persons, many of whom are prominent 
in the social and musical world. H.C. 


Graffman Pupils in Recital 

Pupils of Vladimir Graffman, concert 
violinist, were heard in a recital in Stein- 
way Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6. 
The program included numbers that 
made more than the usual demand in the 
way of technical and artistic accomplish- 
ment. Of exceptional merit was the 
playing of Selma Rawson, who gave the 
Vieuxtemps “Fantasia Appassionata” in 
brilliant style; William Mais, who dis- 
played excellent musicianship in. a por- 
tion of the Vivaldi A Minor Concerto, 
and Sadie Schwartz, who gave an effec- 
tive performance of the “Othello Fan- 
tasie” by Ernst. Precision and admir- 
able tonal qualities distinguished the 
playing of others who appeared, includ- 
ing Rose Laufer, Walter Bray, Bessie 
Aronow, A. Zifkin, Lillian Rosenfeld, N. 
Kambourakis, Joseph Gingold and Harry 
Brown. E. R. 

Amy Ray-Sewards Gives Program 

Amy Ray-Sewards, contralto and 
teacher of singing, was the soloist at the 
meeting of the Woman’s Press Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 29, and 
was heard in recital in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., in the previous week. Mme. Ray- 
Sewards gave an illustrated talk on the 
“Natural Method of Voice Production” 
from the WOR radio station recently, 
and has been invited to give another 
demonstration in the near future. A 
pupil, Ethel Bryant, soprano, was also 
heard recently over the radio, and an- 
other pupil, Mary Bowman Morgan, was 
heard in a program before the New York 
State Women’s Club. 


Chorus School Begins Voice Trials 

Voice trials for admission to the Free 
Chorus of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany were begun recently. Applications 
for a hearing should be addressed to 
Edoardo Petri at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


HOLD MUSIC WEEK TRIALS 


Districts in Various Boroughs Begin 

Programs Outlined by Association 

Several contests are scheduled this 
month by the New York Music Week 
Association. District 25, in Brooklyn, of 
which Dr. Lippman Simmons is chair- 
man, held its contest the week of Jan. 7, 
and District 2, of which Mrs. Hannah 
Coan is chairman, and District 8, James 
T. Munn, chairman, both in Manhattan, 
were to hold their contests this week. 
Others which will be held are in District 
28, Brooklyn, Susan B. Harkins, chair- 
man; District 8, Manhattan, Jda G. 
Goodman, chairman; District 9, Man- 
hattan; Districts 30 and 33 in Brooklyn 
and District 45 in Queens, Roland E. 
Beneville, chairman. A simple medal or 
certificate is given to those who reach 
the standard set by the Association. 

The list of judges in the various con- 
tests includes the names of Dr. T. Ter- 
tius Noble, chairman of the contests 
committee; George H. Gartlan, director 
of public school music; Benedict Fitz- 
Gerald, director of music in the paro- 
chial schools; Carolyn Beebe, Henry 
Holden Huss, Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, 
Franklin W. Robinson, Gustave E. Wal- 
ther and Henry Burch. 


Enesco to Play in New York 
Georges Enesco, Roumanian violinist, 
will give his first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 19. 


He will play the Nardini Sonata, Chaus- 
son’s Poéme and short works by Saint- 
Saéns, Corelli and Sarasate. He will be 
heard later with the New York Sym- 
phony and the Cleveland Orchestra and 
has already appeared with the State 
Symphony. 


Dupré Begins Fourth Month of Tour 

Marcel Dupré, French organist, now 
on his second American tour of more 
than 100 recitals, began the fourth 
month of his tour in the third recital of 
the Widor Organ Festival at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, on Jan. 
5. He has already traveled nearly 7000 
miles and has given fifty recitals. He 
has been received by audiences all over 
the country and in Canada with the 
greatest enthusiasm and is scheduled for 
twenty-three recitals this month. 


Popular Programs at the Rialto and 
Rivoli 


The musical program at the Rialto 
this week was headed by Irving and 
Jack Kaufman, who were heard in sev- 
eral of their most popular songs. Alma 
Bailey led the dance divertissement and 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl alter- 
nated at the conductor’s desk. Alex- 
ander D. Richardson and S. Krumgold 
took turns at the organ. There was also 
a popular program at the Rivoli, which 
included a dance led by Paul Oscard and 
La Torrecilla. The orchestra was con- 
ducted alternately by Irvin Talbot and 
Emanuel Baer. 


Jeannette Lichtenson to Make Début 


Jeannette Lichtenson, an American 
pianist, will make her New York début 
in a recital in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 19. Miss Lichtenson will 
play Bach’s “Italian” Concerto, a Bee- 


thoven Sonata, a group of works by 
Chopin, Balakireff’s “The Lark,” a 
group of Brahms’ Waltzes and two 


works by Liszt. 


Berimen to Play in Aeolian Hall 


3erumen, pianist, will give 
New York recital in Aeolian 


Ernesto 
his annual 


Hall on Feb. 1. His program will in- 
clude works by Bach, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, Griffes, Fauré, Albeniz, 


Granados and Elinor Remick Warren. 
Regina Kahl Gives Program at Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club 


The Washington Heights Musical 
Club, Jane Cathcart, founder and presi- 
dent, presented Regina Kahl, mezzo- 
soprano, in recital at the headquarters 
of the club on the evening of Jan. 8. 
The program was one of unusual inter- 
est and was given with dramatic feeling 
and fine display of artistry. Following 
a group of familiar numbers by Sinding, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Wolf and Wagner, 
Miss Kahl sang “Les cygnes noirs” by 
Gaston Paulin, Debussy’s Romance, 
“Nuit d’ete”’ by Edouard Tremisot, 
“After a Rain” by Bernard Wagenaar, 
Carpenter’s “The Day Is No More,” 


ot 


“Invocation” by A. Walter Kramer and 
a group by Santoliquido and Fernando 
Liuzzi. Miss Kahl brings to her work 
a fine personality, keen intellect and a 
musical sensitiveness which go to make 
her singing unusually appealing. She 
knows how to project and sustain a 
mood and is often able to exert a power- 
ful effect upon her audience. She was 
given many recalls and added several 
encores. Discreet accompaniments were 
provided by Helen Cushman Crafts. 
H. C. 


PASSED AWAY 


Dom Pothier 


PARIs, Jan. 5.—Dom Pothier, the well- 
known Benedictine to whose efforts was 
largely responsible the restoration of 
the Gregorian music, died last month. 


Dom Pothier was born at Bouzemont 
near Saint-Dié, Dec. 7, 1835. He made 
his profession at Solesmes in 1860, where 
he afterwards completed the work of 
Dom Guéranger in the restoration of the 
plain-song. He was made sub-prior in 
1866, and since 1898, had been abbot of 
the Benedictine monastery of Ste. Wan- 
drille. In 1904, Dom Pothier was ap- 
pointed by Pius X, president of the pub- 
lication committee of the  Editio 
Vaticana of liturgical works and also 
adviser of the commission on music, 
choral singing and the revision of chant- 








books. He was the author of about ten 
books on the Gregorian Chant and 
church music in general. 
Lion Vanderheim 
Lion Vanderheim, violinist and con- 


ductor, formerly leader of the orchestra 
at the Rialto Theater, New York, died 
at the Polyclinic Hospital on Jan. 9, after 
a long illness. Mr. Vanderheim was 
born in Holland in 1876, and received his 
education at the Brussels Conservatory. 
He came to the United States in 1896 
and was a member of Victor Herbert’s 
orchestra and later of the New York 
Philharmonic. He played in the orches- 
tra of the Manhattan Opera House dur- 
ing the Hammerstein régime. From 
there he went to the Rialto Theater, 
where he remained until last summer 
when ill-health compelled him to resign. 
He took a trip to Europe and on his 
return was engaged as conductor of the 
orchestra of “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” which position he held until 
going to the hospital. 


J. Wesley Lafferty 

GRAND Rapips, MICH., Jan. 12.—J. 
Wesley Lafferty, band leader, died in 
Grand Rapids Jan. 3. He was born in 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 24, 1870. At one 
time he was leader simultaneously, of 
seven different bands here. For seven- 
teen years he led the Grand Rapids 
Press Newsboys’ Band, and was _ suc- 
ceeded a year ago, on account of poor 
health, by his son, J. Wesley Lafferty, Jr. 


Alfred Hunter Clark 


WESTFIELD, N. J., Jan. 12.—Alfred 
Hunter Clark, concert singer, and son 
of the Jate Representative Amos Clark 
of New Jersey, died here on Jan. 6. Mr. 
Clark after graduating from Princeton 
in 1890, went to France to study singing. 
He returned to this country about 1900, 
but ill health compelled him to abandon 
his career. 








James W. Keck 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—James 
W. Keck, one of the best-known teachers 
of music in the National Capital, died on 
Jan. 11. Mr. Keck was a member of 
several prominent musical organizations 
and had taught piano in Washington for 
many years. A. T. MARKs. 





Val C. Scannell 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Val C. 
Scannell, a leading theater organist. 
died on Jan. 11. Mr. Scannell was a 
native of Washington and had been or- 
ganist with several of the most impor- 
tant motion-picture houses in the city. 

A. T. MARKs. 


Mrs. Vivian Bibbins 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Mrs. 
Vivian Bibbins, for a number of years 
prominent in civic musical circles, died 
here recently. Mrs. Bibbins was a grad- 
tate of the Chicago Musical College. 

A. T. MARKS. 
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Ignaz Friedman, Cosmopolite, Reviews 


Music and Manners in [wo Hemispheres 
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OMETHING over three 
years ago, Ignaz Fried- 
man, the Polish pianist, 
made his first visit to 
the United States after 
having played pretty 
much all over Europe. Always an 
insatiable traveler, Mr. Friedman 
covered the entire United States and 
played in Canada and Mexico and also 
was heard in most of the South 
American countries, Brazil, Uruguay, 
the Argentine and Chili, and is now 
just back from another European tour. 

“I gave 110 concerts in South 
America,” said Mr. Friedman, “and I 
found it rather an interesting experi- 
ence, but then it’s always interesting 
to play for a new people, I mean one 
that you have not played to before. 
Practically the same conditioéns exist 
there as here, though not quite to the 
same extent, in the matter of races that 
have not been moulded into one. Of 
course there they are all of the Latin 
races, Spanish, Portugese and Italian, 
hence their attitude to the performer 
is different from what obtains here. For 
instance, if they do not like an artist 
they can be, and indeed they generally 
are, very cruel. A case in point was 
of a woman singer who appeared on the 
same program with me. Many years 
before, she might have been a very fine 
artist, but she was long past her prime 
and the audience wouldn’t let her finish 
her first song. They hissed and laughed 
and carried on to such an extent that 
the poor woman had to leave the stage. 
The question of her feelings meant 
no more to them than those of a bull at 
a bull-ficht. 

“Tt is strange that with all the money 
they have in South America and with 
the magnificent opera houses, that there 
are no concert halls and no symphony 
orchestras. They are growing artistic- 
ally, however, and it is only a question 
of a short time, I am convinced, before 
they realize these needs, just as North 
America has realized them. 


Routing Better in Europe 


“Here, everything is wonderful in 
that respect, though I do think it is a 
great mistake the way musicians con- 
gregate in New York, especially the 
Europeans that have come over here in 
the last few years. It would certainly 
be more advantageous both to them as 
individuals and to the country as well 
if they were spread over more territory, 
so to speak, for your distances are so 
great here that the student as well as 
the artist has to make long leaps. | 
sometimes wish when I am on tour, that 
I were a large-sized grasshopper so as 








CODOEOUULIONL ENO OTROEES 


Pipe Organ Found in Carthage 
Ruins, Says Lecturer 


EW ORLEANS, Jan. 12.—A 

form of pipe organ seems to 
have been known more than 2000 
years ago, as one of these instru- 
ments has been found in the ruins 
of Carthage, according to Count 
Khun de Prorok, who recently gave 
: a lecture in this city. The young 
writer and archeologist was a 
member of the staff which con- 
ducted excavations on the site of 
the city under the auspices of the 
French Government. He described 
the organ of the ancients as made 
of terra cotta, with a kind of pipes 
and pedals. Other remarkable 
finds included cosmetics, presum- 
_ used by the beauties of that 
day. 
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IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 
Polish Pianist, Who Returns for Another Extended Concert Tour 


to get around better. I must say that 
although you do many things better here 
than abroad the routing of concert tours 
is far less well done.” 

Like most of his compatriots, Mr. 
Friedman is a fine linguist and coém- 
mands seven tongues, all of which he 
finds use for in his travels, though he 
admits that it is sometimes embarras- 
sing to know what people are saying 
about you when they think you don’t 
understand. 

“IT had a curious experience in Nor- 
way once,” said Mr. Friedman, “I was 
going from Bergen to Christiania and 
the trip being through some magnificent 
scenery, I engaged a seat next the win- 
dow so as to be able to see it all. When 
I got to my compartment, there was a 
man in one window seat and a woman 
in the other. I said in my best Nor- 
wegian that I was very sorry but that 
I had a ticket for the place and would 
be glad if the man would let me have 
my seat. No answer from the man, so 
thinking perhaps the woman might be 
more amenable to reason, I repeated my 
plaint to her. She ignored me complete- 
ly, but said in Russian to the man, ‘Who 
is this pig and what is he grunting 
about!’ ‘Ah!’ said I in Russian, ‘The 
mistake was mine. I thought you were 
Norwegians. I am Ignaz Friedman the 
pianist and I was trying to explain that 
I had a ticket for one of the window- 
seats!’ Fortunately they had heard of 
me and still more fortunately they both 
had a sense of humor so when the 
woman had recovered from her embar- 
rassment at my understanding what she 
had said, we got into conversation and 
became very good friends. So, even a 
pig can grunt in more than one lan- 
guage if necessary, that is, some pigs! 


Does Not Condemn Jazz 


“But, to come back to America and 
what you are doing in music. There is 
no doubt that whether the much dis- 
cussed jazz, which term, I understand, 
really applies to only a very small part 
of what it is usually taken to mean en 
masse, has had an enormous effect upon 
music everywhere at the present time. 
I don’t definitely say I like it or dislike 
it. Some of it is obviously good and 
some bad, and you have to pick and 
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choose and not condemn it all. In any 
case it is not to be dismissed with a 
word. A perspective is necessary and 
only the future can tell, but in thirty 
years, there will be a concrete Ameri- 
can music, I am certain. 

“A point that is often lost sight of 
when people are talking about the lack 
of a real American type of music, is 
that musical composition at the present 
time is in a state of flux all over the 
world. Composers came to a point where 
they could no longer say new things in 
the old way or old things in a new way. 
so the result is a volcano which is seeth- 
ing within but which has not yet erupted. 
I should say, too, that the music of the 
present period is more of the head than 
of the senses, but that is true in other 
arts as well as music. 

“I think a good deal of the ill repute 
of your lighter music is the result of the 
work of untalented or uncultivated writ- 
ters. You can’t write good jazz, I am 
convinced, unless you have studied har- 
mony and know your classics, just as 
you can’t paint like Matisse unless you 
have gone through the academic mill. 
Matisse brought out that point in his 
studio, which he finally closed up, I be- 
lieve, because pupils insisted in painting 
cubiste right away and he insisted on 
their learning to draw properly first. 

“As a matter of fact, I personally 
think that ultra-modern music is less 
effective on the piano than in the orches- 
tra. The essence of modernism is the 
variety of color, and to obtain this a 
larger or smaller group of instruments 
at least is necessary. There is a lot of 
bluff in all ultra-modernism, too, I am 
convinced, and the result is merely bore- 
dom to put one to sleep. 

“Speaking of sleep, do you know the 
story of the man who went to sleep at a 
concert and was waked up by the usher? 
‘You’re snoring,’ said the usher; ‘stop 
it!’ ‘Do I disturb the artists?’ asked the 


man. ‘No,’ said the usher, ‘but yo 
snoring so loud, you’re waking up 
rest of the audience!’ ” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


HADLEY TAKES UP 
WORCESTER BATO \ 


To Succeed Coffin as Lead 
of Festival—Plans to 
Lead in London 


Henry Hadley, associate conductor 
the New York Philharmonic, has b: 
appointed permanent conductor of 
Worcester, Mass., Festival, held 
nually in the first week in October. 
this post, he will succeed the late Nels. 
P. Coffin. Mr. Hadley is to leave { 
London in March to conduct a perfor 
ance of his “Resurgam” by the London 
Symphony at Queen’s Hall on April 
Before crossing the Atlantic he will 
to Boston to act as guest leader of tix 
Boston Symphony on Feb. 22 and 2: 
when his tone-poem, “The Ocean,” wi’! 
be played. 

Mr. Hadley, who is an American, ha 
been well known for many years as com- 
poser and conductor. He made his début 
as a composer at the age of twenty i: 
1894, when his overture “Hector and 
Andromache” was produced in New 
York. Mr. Hadley went to Europe in 
1904, and became attached to the Stadt- 
theater at Mayence in 1908. In the 
following year he returned to th 
United States, and conducted the first 
performance of his “Culprit Fay,” which 
had been awarded the $1,000 prize 
offered by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. He has also composed 
many cantatas, tone-poems and other 
works. 








Gundlach Compositions Have Hearing 


Astrid Fjelde, soprano; Ruth G. Surls, 
violinist; Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, 
and Frank L. Surls, ’cellist, were the 
artists in a program of compositions | 
Paul Gundlach in the music hall of th 
3rooklyn Academy of Music on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 5. The program included a 
Pastoral Suite, played by the composer 
four groups of songs and Fantasies fo: 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano. 


)\ 


May Peterson Sings in Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 12.—May; 
Peterson, soprano, was heard in recital 
recently and created great enthusiasm 
by the beauty of her voice and charm of 
personality. The house was completely 
filled and Miss Peterson was called upon 
to sing many songs not printed on her 
program. Charles Touchette was at the 
piano. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond III 

HoOLLywoop, CAL. Jan. 9.—Carri 
Jacobs-Bond, the well-known composer 
of many songs, is ill at her home in 
Hollywood. She intends to leave on a 
voyage to Honolulu for the benefit of! 


her health on Jan. 29, if she has suffi- 
ciently recovered by that date. 


BosTON, Jan. 12.—Elinor Whittemor: 
returned from Europe on the Christmas 
trip of the Aquitania, after six months 
spent principally in Paris and Brussels 
In the latter city she continued her vio- 
lin studies under the direction of M 
Defauw, and had the honor of appearing 
at the American embassy in a concert 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


An Artistic Triumph. | 
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